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A 

DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING  THE 

MRJ  OF  OSS  IAN, 


Inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  nat'ons  afford 
more  pleafure  than  any  real  advantage  to  man- 
kind. The  ingenious  may  form  fyftems  of  hif- 
tory  on  probabilities  and  a  few  fafts  ;  but,  at  a 
great  diftance  of  time,  their  accounts  muft  be 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  infancy  of  ftates  and 
kmgdoiRs  is  as  defkitute  of  great  events,  as  of  the 
means  of  tranfmitting  them  to  pofterity.  The 
arts  of  poliihed  life,  by  which  fa<Sls  alone  can  be 
preferved  with  certainty,  are  the  production  of  a 
well-formed  community.  It  is  then  hiil:orians 
begin  to  write,  and  public  tranfaftions  to  be  wor- 
thy remembrance.  The  actions  of  former  times 
are  left  in  obfcurity,  or  magnified  by  uncertain 
traditions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  lb  much  of 
the  marvellous  in  the  origin  of  every  nation ;  pof* 
terity  being  always  ready  to  believe  any  thing, 
however  fabulous,  that  refledts  honovu:  on  their 
anceftors. 

T'  r^  Greeks  and  Romans  were  rem:  rkable  for 
this  weakneis.     They  fwallowed  the  moll  abfurd 

fables 
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fables  concerning  the  high  antiquities  of  their  re- 
fpeclive  nations.  Good  hiltorians,  however, 
rofe  very  early  amongli  them,  and  tranfmttted, 
with  luftre,  their  great  actions  to  potterity.  It 
is  to  them  that  they  owe  that  unrivalled  fame  they 
now  enjoy,  while  the  great  actions  of  other  na- 
tions are  involved  in  fables,  or  loft  in  obfcurity. 
The  Celtic  nations  afford  a  Itriking  inftance  of 
this  kind.  They,  though  once  the  mailers  of 
Europe,  from  the  moudi  of  the  river  Oby*  inRuf- 
iia,  to  Cape  Finiiterre,  the  weftern  point  of  Gsl- 
licia  in  Spain,  are  very  little  mentioned  in  his- 
tory They  trufted  their  fame  to  tradition ;  and  the 
fongs  of  their  bards,  w^hich,  by  the  viciffitude  of 
human  affairs,  are  long  fmce  loft.  Their  ancient 
language  is  the  only  monument  that  remains  of 
them ;  and  the  traces  of  it  being  found  in  places 
fo  widely  diftant  from  each  other,  ferves  only  to 
ihew  the  extent  of  their  ancient  power,  but  throws 
very  little  light  on  their  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  poffefled 
old  Gaul  is  the  moft  renowne/i ;  not  perhaps  oTi 
account  of  worth  fuperior  to  the  rtft,  but  for' 
their  wars  with  a  people  who  had  hillorians  to 
tranfmit  the  fame  of  their  enemies,  as  well  as 
their  own,  to  pollerity.  Britain  was  firlt  peopled 
by  them,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the  beft 
authors  f ;  its  htuation  in  refpedt  to  Gaul  makes 
the  opinion  probable  ;  but  \yhat  puts  it  beyond 
all  difpute,  is,  that  the  fame  curtoms  and  lan- 
guage prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  both  in 
the  days  of  Julius  Ca;f  jr  :j:. 

The  colony  from  Gaul  poffeffed  themfelves, 
at  firft,  of  that  part  of  Britain   which  was  next 

to 
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to  their  own  country;  and  fpreading  north- 
ward, by  degrees,  as  they  increafed  in  numbers, 
peopled  the  whole  iiland.  Some  adventurers 
palling  over  from  thofe  parts  of  Britain  that  are 
within  light  of  Ireland,  were  the  founders  of  the 
Irlfli  nation ;  which  is  a  more  probable  ftory 
than  the  idle  fables  of  Milelian  and  Gallician 
colonies.  Diodorus  Siculus  *  mentions  it  as  a 
thing  well  known  in  his  time,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  were  originally  Britons  •,  and  his 
teftimony  is  unquelLionable,  when  we  confider 
that,  for  many  ages,  the  language  and  cuftoms 
of  both  nations  were  the  fame. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Ca- 
ledonians were  of  German  extract ;  but  even 
the  ancient  Germans  themfelves  were  Gauls. 
The  prefent  Germans,  properly  fo  called,  were 
not  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Celtic.  The 
manners  and  culloms  of  the  two  nations  were 
fimilar  j  but  their  language  different.  The  Ger- 
mans f  are  the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians,  who  crofled,  in  an  early 
period,  the  Baltic.  The  Celtae  :j:,  anciently, 
lent  many  colonies  into  Germany,  all  of  whom 
retained  their  own  laws,  language,  and  cuftoms, 
till  they  were  diflipated,  in  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  it  is  of  them,  if  any  colonies  came  from 
Germany  into  Scotland,  that  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians were  defcended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony  of 
the  Celtic  Germans,  or  the  fame  with  the  Gauls 
that  firft  poffefled  themfelves  of  Britain,  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment  at  this  diflance  of  timiC, 
Whatever  their  origin  was,  we  find  them  very 

numeroiis 

*  Diod.  Sic.  1.  5.  t  Strabo,  I.  7. 
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numerous  in  the  time  of  Julius  Agricola,  which 
is  a  prefumption  that  they  were  long  before  fettled 
in  the  country.  The  form  of  their  government 
was  a  mixture  of  ariftocracy  and  monarchy,  as  it 
was  in  all  the  countries  where  the  Druids  bore 
the  chief  fway.  This  order  of  men  feems  to  have 
been  form.ed  on  the  fame  principles  with  the 
Da£t)'li  Idit  and  Curetes  of  the  ancients.  Their 
pretended  intercourfe  with  heaven,  their  magic 
and  divination  were  the  fame.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Druids  in  natural  caufes,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  certain  things,  the  fruit  of  the  experiments 
of  ages,  gained  them  a  mighty  reputation  among 
the  people.  The  efteem  of  the  populace  foon  in- 
creafed  into  a  veneration  for  the  order ;  which 
thefe  cunning  and  ambitious  priefts  took  care  to 
improve,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they,  in  a  man- 
ner, engrofled  the  management  of  civil  as  well 
as  religious  matters.  It  is  generally  allowed  that 
they  did  not  abufe  this  extraordinary  power  •,  the. 
preferving  their  character  of  fanftity  was  fo  eflen- 
tial  to  their  influence,  that  they  never  broke  out 
into  violence  or  oppreffion.  The  chiefs  were  al- 
lowed to  execute  the  lav/s,  but  the  legiflative 
power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  *. 
It  was  by  their  authority  that  the  tribes  were  uni- 
ted, in  limes  of  the  greatefk  danger,  under  one 
head.  This  temporary  king,  or  Vergobretus  f, 
was  chofen  by  them,  and  generally  laid  down  his 
office  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Thefe  priefts  en- 
joyed long  this  extraordinary  privilege  among 
the  Celtic  nations  who  lay  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  century  that  their  power  among  the  Ca- 
ledonians began  to  decline.  The  traditions  con- 
cerning 

*  Cajf.  1.  6.  I  Fcr-giibreth,  tic  man  no  judge. 
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verning  Tratkal  and  Cormac,  anceftors  to  Fin- 
gal,  are  full  of  the  particulars  of  the  fall  of  the 
Druids :  A  lingular  fate,  it  mull  be  owned,  of 
priefts  who  had  once  eftabliflied  their  fupcrftition. 

The  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  againft 
the  Romans  hindered  the  better  fort  from  initia- 
ting themfelves,  as  the  cuftom  formerly  was,  into 
the  order  of  the  Druids.  The  precepts  of  their 
religion  were  confined  to  a  few,  and  were  not 
much  attended  to  by  a  people  inured  to  war. 
The  Vergobretus,  or  chief  magiftrate,  was  cho- 
fen  without  the  concurrence  of  the  hierarchy,  or 
continued  in  his  office  againft  their  will.  Conti- 
nual power  flrengthcned  his  interefi:  among  the 
tribes,  and  enabled  him  to  fend  down,  as  here- 
ditary to  his  pofterity,  tlie  office  he  had  only  re- 
ceived himfelf  by  election. 

On  occalion  of  a  new  war  againft  the  King  of 
the  luorldf  as  tradition  emphatically  calls  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  the  Druids,  to  vindicate  the  ho- 
nour of  the  order,  began  to  refume  their  ancient 
privilege  of  chooling  the  Vergobretus.  Garmal, 
the  fon  of  Tarno,  being  deputed  by  them,  came 
to  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  who 
was  then  Vergobretus,  and  com.manded  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  order,  to  lay  doAvn  his 
office.  Upon  his  refufal,  a  civil  war  commenced, 
which  foon  ended  in  almoft:  the  total  extinction 
of  the  religious  order  of  the  Druids.  A  few  that 
remained,  retired  to  the  dark  recefles  of  their 
groves,  and  the  caves  they  had  formerly  ufed  for 
theT  meditations.  It  is  then  we  find  them  in  the 
eirclf  ofjlofies^  and  unheeded  by  the  world.  A  to- 
tal dilrcgard  for  the  order,  and  utter  abhorrence 
of  the  Druidical  rites  enfued.  Under  this  cloud  of 
public  hate,  all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Druids  became  extin<Sl,  and  the  na- 
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tion  fell  into  the  laft  degree  of  ignorance  of  their 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  that  Fingal 
and  his  fon  Offian  difliked  the  Druids,  who  were 
the  declared  enemies  to  their  fucceffion  in  the 
fupreme  magiftracy.  It  is  a  Angular  cafe,  it  mull 
be  allowed,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  religion 
in  the  poems  afcribed  to  Offian  ;  as  the  poetical 
compolitions  of  other  nations  are  fo  clofely  con- 
nected with  their  mythology.  But  gods  are  not 
neceflary,  when  the  poet  has  genius. — It  is  hard 
to  account  for  it  to  thofe  who  are  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  of  the  old  Scottifh 
bards.  That  race  of  men  carried  their  notions 
of  niartial  honour  to  an  extravagant  pitch.  Any 
aid  given  their  heroes  in  battle  was  thought  to 
derogate  from  their  fame  ;  and  the  bards  imme- 
d  lately  transferred  the  glory  of  the  adlion  to  him 
who  had  given  that  aid. 

Had  the  poet  brought  down  gods,  as  often  as 
Homer  hath  done,  to  affift  his  heroes,  his  work 
had  not  confifted  of  eulogiums  on  men,  but  of 
hymns  to  fupcrior  beings.  Thofe  who  write  in 
the  Galic  language  feldom  mention  religion  in 
their  profane  poetry ;  and  when  they  profefledly 
vfrite  of  religion,  they  never  mix  with  their  com- 
pofitions  the  actions  of  their  heroes.  This  cuf- 
tom  alone,  even  though  the  religion  of  the  Dru- 
ids had  not  been  previoufly  extinguifhed,  may, 
in  fome  meafure,  excufe  the  author's  lilence  con- 
cerning the  religion  of  ancient  times. 

To  allege  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all  religion, 
would  betray  ignorance  of  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind. The  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  their 
own  obfervations  on  the  works  of  nature,  toge- 
ther with  that  fuperftition  which  is  inherent  in 
the  human  frame,  have,  in  all  ages,  raifed  in  the 

mind' 
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niiu':"     of  men  fome  idea  of  a  fuperior  being. 
Hence    it    is,    that    in    the    darkeft    times,    and 
amongf.   the  moil   barbarous   nations,   the   very 
popuhice    themfelves    had   fome  faint   notion  at 
leaft  of  a  divinity.    The  Indians,  who  worlhip  no 
God,  believe  that  he  exifts.     It  would  be   doing 
injuilice  to  the  auLhor  of  thefe  poems,  to  think 
that  he  had  not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that 
primitive  and  greateft  of  all  truths.     But  let  his 
religion  be  what  it  will,  it   is   certain  he  has  not 
alluded  to  Chriftianity,  or  any  of  its  rites,  in  his 
poems  j  which  ought  to  fix  his  opinions,  at  leaft, 
to   an  era  prior  to  that  religion.      Conjeftures 
on  this  fubjeft  muft  fupply  the  place  of  proof. 
The  perfecution  begtm  by  Dioclefian,  in  the  year 
303,  is  the  moit  probable  time  in  which  the  firft 
dawning  of  Chriftianity  in  the  north  of  Britain 
can  be  fixed.     The  humane  and  mild  charadter 
of  Conftantius  Chlorus,  who   commanded  then 
in  Britain,  induced  the  perfecuted  Chriftians   to 
take  refuge  under  him.    Some  of  them,  through 
a  zeal  to  propagate  their  tenets,  or  through  fear, 
went  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
fettled  among  the  Caledonians  ;  who  were  ready 
to  hearken  to  their  doctrines,  as  the  religion  of 
the  Druids  was  exploded  long  before. 

Thefe  miffionaries,  either  through  choice,  or 
to  give  more  weight  to  the  do(Slrine  they  advanced, 
took  pofleffion  of  the  cells  and  groves  of  the  Dru- 
ids ;  and  it  was  from  this  retired  life  they  had 
the  name  of  Culdees  *,  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  fignified  fequeftered  perfons.  It  was 
with  one  of  the  Culdees  that  Offian,  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  is  faid  to  have  difputed  concerning  the 
Chriftian  religion.  This  difpute,  they  fay,  is 
extant,  and  is  couched  in  verfe,  according  to  the 
Vol.  L  b  cuftom 

♦  Culdich. 
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cuftom  of  the  times.  The  extreme  ignorance, 
on  the  part  of  Ollian,  of  the  Chriftian  tenets, 
fhews  that  that  religion  had  only  been  lately  in- 
troduced, as  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  one 
of  the  firft  rank  could  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  a  rehgion  that  had  been  known  for  any  time 
in  the  country.  The  dilpute  bears  the  genuine 
marks  of  antiquity.  The  obfolete  phrales  and 
expreffions  peculiar  to  the  times  prove  it  to  be 
no  forgery.  If  Offian  then  lived  at  the  intro- 
du6tion  of  Chriftianity,  as  by  all  appearance  he 
did,  his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end  of  the  third, 
and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Tradition 
here  fteps  in  with  a  kind  of  proof. 

The  exploits  of  Fingal  againft  Caracul  *,  fon 
of  the  king  of  the  luor/dy  are  among  the  firft  brave 
aftions  of  his  youth.  A  complete  poem,  which 
relates  to  this  fubjedt,  is  printed  in  this  collection. 

In  the  year  210,  the  emperor  Severus,  after 
returning  from  his  expedition  againft  the  Cale- 
donians, at  York  fell  into  the  tedious  illnefs  of 
which  he  afterwards  died.  The  Caledonians  and 
Maiatse,  refuming  courage  from  his  indifpofition, 
took  arms  in  order  to  recover  the  poireffions  they 
had  loft.  The  enraged  emperor  commanded  his 
army  to  march  into  their  country,  and  to  deftroy 
it  with  fire  and  fword.  His  orders  were  but  ill 
executed  j  for  his  fon,  Caracalla,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  his  thoughts  were  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  the  hopes  of  his  father's 
death,  and  with  fchemes  to  fupplant  his  brother 

Geta. He  fcarcely  had  entered  the  enemy's 

country,  when  news  was  brought  him  that 
Severus  was  dead. — A  fudden  peace  is  patched 

up 

*  Carac'huil,  terrible  eye.  Carac-'healla,  terrible  looi,  €a- 
rac-challamh,  a  fort  cf  upper  garment. 
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up  with  the  Caledonians,  and,  as  it  appears  from 
Dion  Cailius,  the  country  they  had  lotl  to  Se- 
verus  was  reliored  to  them. 

The  Caracid  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Cara- 
calla,  who,  as  the  fon  of.  Severus,  the  Emperor 
of  Rome,  whofe  dominions'  were  extended  al- 
mofl  over  the  known  world,  was  not  without 
reafon  called  the  Son  of  the  King  cf  the  World. 
The  fpace  of  time  between  211,  the  year  Severus 
died,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
is  not  lo  great,  but  Ofii.m  the  fon  of  Fingal 
might  have  feen  the  Chriilians  whom  tlie  perie- 
cution  under  Diocleilan  had  driven  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  euipire. 

In  one  of  the  many  lamentations  on  the  death 
of  Ofcar,  a  battle  which  he  fought  againit  Caros, 
king  of  ihips,  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Carun  * 
is  mentioned  among  his  great  aclions.  It  is more 
than  probable  that  the  Caros  mentioned  here. 
is  the  fam.e  with  the  noted  ufurper  Caraulius, 
who  affumed  the  purple  in  the  year  287,  and  fei- 
zing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  Maximini- 
an  Herculius,  in  feveral  naval  engagements,  which 
gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  the  king  of  Ships. 
TJie  luinding  Carun  is  that  fmall  river  retaining 
ftill  the  name  of  Carron,  and  runs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Agricola's  wall,  which  Caraulius  re- 
paired to  obftrudt  the  incurhons  of  the  Caledoni- 
ans. Several  other  paflages  in  tradition  allude  to 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  ;  but  the  two  juft  men- 
tioned clearly  fix  the  epocha  of  Fingal  to  the 
third  century ;  and  this  account  agrees  exactly 
with  the  Irilh  hiltories,  which  place  the  death  of 
Fingal,  the  fon  of  Comhal,  in  the  year  283,  and 
tliat  of  Ofcar,  and  their  ov/n  celebrated  Cairbre,  in 
the  year  296. 

Some 

*  Car-avon,  Ulndiutr-rivp^, 
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Some  people  may  imagine  that  the  allufions 
CO  the  Roman  hiftory  might  have  been  derived 
by  tradition  from  learned  men,  more  than  from 
ancient  poems.  This  mui\  then  have  happened  at 
leafc  three  ages  ago,  as  thele  allufions  are  men- 
tioned often  in  the  compofitions  of  thofe  times. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and 
barbariiin  overfpread  the  north  of  Europe  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  minds  of  men,  ad- 
dicted to  iiiperftition,  contracted  a  narrowncfs 
I  hat  deftroycd  genius.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
compofitions  of  thofe  times  trivial  and  puerile  to 
the  lafl  degree.  But  let  it  be  allowed,  that, 
amidft  all  the  untoward  circumfiiances  of  the  age^> 
•")  genius  might  arife,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
v/hat  could  induce  him  to  allude  to  the  Roman 
times.  We  find  no  aft  to  favour  any  defigns 
which  could  be  entertained  by  any  man  who 
lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  ftrongeft  objeftion  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
poems  now  given  to  the  public  under  the  name 
of  Offian,  is  the  improbability  of  their  being 
handed  down  by  tradition  through  fo  many  cen- 
turies. Ages  of  barbarifm,  fome  will  fay,  could 
not  produce  poems  abounding  with  the  difintereft- 
ed  and  generous  fentiments  fo  confpicuous  in  the 
compofitions  of  Offian  ;  and,  could  thefe  ages 
produce  them,  it  is  impoffible  but  they  muft  be 
ioft,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  a  long  fucceffion 
of  barbarous  generations. 

Thefe  objeClions  naturally  fuggefl:  themfeives 
to  men  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  ftate  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  The  bards,  who 
were  an  inferior  order  of  the  Druids,  did  not 
ffiare  their  bad  fortune.  They  were  fpared  by 
the  victorious  king,  as  it  was  through  their 
means  only  he  could  hope  for  immortality  to  his 

fame- 
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fame.  They  attended  him  iir  the  camp,  and  con- 
tributed to  ellablilli  his  power  by  their  fongs. 
His  great  actions  were  magnified  ;  and  the  popu- 
lace, who  had  no  ability  to  examine  into  his 
charadler  narrowly,  were  dazzled  with  his  fame 
in  the  rhymes  of  the  bards.  In  the  mean  time, 
men  afTumed  fentiments  tliat  were  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  an  age  of  barbarifm.  The  bards, 
who  were  originally  the  difcipks  of  the  Druids, 
had  their  minds  opened,  and  their  ideas  enlarged, 
by  being  initiated  in  the  learning  of  that  cele- 
brated order.  They  could  form  a  perfed  hero 
in  their  own  minds,  and  afcribe  that  character 
to  their  prince.  The  inferior  chiefs  made  this 
ideal  character  the  model  of  their  conduct,  and 
by  degrees  brought  their  minds  to  that  generous 
fpirit  which  breathes  in  all  the  poetry  of  the 
times.  The  prince,  flattered  by  his  bards,  and 
rivalled  by  his  own  heroes,  who  imitated  his 
character  as  defcribed  in  the  eulogies  of  his 
poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his  people  in  merit, 
as  he  was  above  them  in  llation.  This  emula- 
tion continuing,  formed  at  lail;  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  happily  compounded  of 
what  is  noble  in  barbarity,  and  virtuous  and  ge- 
nerous in  a  polifhed  people. 

When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war, 
are  the  charafteri^ics  of  a  nation,  their  actions 
become  interefling,  and  their  fame  worthy  of 
immortality.  A  generous  fpirit  is  warmed  with 
noble  actions,  and  becomes  ambitious  of  perpe- 
tuating them.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  that 
divine  infpiration,  to  which  the  poets  of  ail  ages 
pretended.  When  they  found  their  themes  in- 
adequate to  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations, 
they  varnifhed  them  over  with  fables,  fupplied 
by  their  own  fancy,  or  furnilhed  by  abfurd  tra- 
ditions* 
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ditions.  Thefe  fables,  however  ridiculous,  had 
their  abettors ;  pollerity  either  implicitly  be- 
lieved them,  or,  through  a  vanity  natural  to 
mankind,  pretended  that  they  did.  They  loved 
to  place  the  founders  of  their  families  in  the  days 
of  fable,  when  poetry,  without  the  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, couid  give  what  characters  fhe  pleafed 
of  her  heroes.  It  is  to  this  vanity  that  we  owe  the 
prefervation  of  what  remain  of  the  more  ancient, 
poems.  Their  poetical  merit  made  their  heroes 
famous  in  a  country  v/here  heroifm  was  much 
efteemed  and  admired.  The  pollerity  of  thofe 
heroes,  or  thofe  who  pretended  to  be  defcended- 
from  them,  heard  with  pleafure  the  eulogiums- 
of  their  anceflors  j  bards  v/ere  employed  to  re- 
peat the  poems,  and  to  record  the  connexion  of- 
their  patrons  with  chiefs  fo  renowned.  Every 
chief,  in  procefs  of  time,  had  a  bard  m  his  family, 
and  the  ofRce  became  at  laft  hereditary.  By  the- 
fucceffion  of  thefe  bards,  the  poems  concerning- 
the  anceflors  of  the  family  were  handed  dowa 
from  generation  to  generation ;  they  were  re- 
peated to  the  wliole  clan  on  folemn  occalions, 
and  always  alluded  to  in  the  new  compofitions  of 
the  bards.  This  cuHom  came  down  to  near  our 
own  times  j  and,  after  the  bards  were  difconti-- 
nued,  a  great  number  in  a  clan  retained  by  me- 
mory, or  committed  to  writing,  their  compofi- 
tions, and  founded  the  antiquity  of  their  families 
on  the  authority  of  their  poems. 

The  u:e  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the  north 
of  Europe  till  long  after  the  inititution  of  the 
bards :  the  records  of  the  families  of  their  pa- 
trons, their  own,  and  more  ancient  poems,  were 
handed  down  by  tradition.  Their  poetical  com^ 
pofitions  were  admirably  contrived  for  that  pur- 
pcfe.    They  were  adapted  to  mufic  j  and  the 

moil 
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moil  perfctSt  harmony  was  obferved.  Each  verfe 
was  lb  conne<ited  with  thofe  which  preceded 
or  followed  it,  that  if  one  line  had  been  remem- 
bered in  a  ftanza,  it  was  alniolt  impoffible  to 
forget  the  reft.  The  cadences  followed  in  To  na- 
tural a  gradation,  and  tlie  words  were  fo  adapted 
to  the  common  turn  of  the  voice,  after  it  is 
raifed  to  a  certain  key,  that  it  was  almoft  impof- 
fible, from  a  funilarity  of  found,  to  fubfi:itute 
one  word  for  another.  This  excillence  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  is  perhaps  to  be 
met  with  in  no  other  language.  Nor  does  this 
choice  of  words  clog  the  fenfe,  or  weaken  the  ex- 
preffion.  The  numerous  flexions  of  confonantsj 
and  variation  in  decleniion,  make  the  language 
very  copious. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Celtje,  who  inhabited 
Britain  and  its  illes,  were  not  fmgular  in  this 
method  of  prei'erving  the  moll  precious  monu- 
ments of  their  nation.  The  ancient  laws  of  the 
Greeks  were  couched  in  verfe,  and  handed  down 
by  tradition.  The  Spartans,  through  a  long 
habit,  became  fo  fond  of  this  cuftom,  that  they 
would  never  allow  their  laws  to  be  committed  to 
writing.  The  aftions  of  great  men,  and  the 
eulogium  of  kings  and  heroes,  were  preferved  in 
the  fame  manner.  All  the  hiftorical  monuments 
of  the  old  Germans  were  comprehended  in  their 
ancient  fongs  * ;  which  were  either  hymns  to 
their  gods,  or  elegies  in  praife  of  their  heroes  ; 
and  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  great  events 
in  their  nation,  which  were  carefully  interwoven 
with  them.  This  fpecies  of  compoiition  was  not 
committed  to  writing,  but  delivered  by  oral 
tradition  f .  The  care  they  took  to  have  the 
poems  taught  to  their  children,  the  uninter- 
rupted 
*  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ. 
■f  Aiie  de  la  Bhterit  Rmarques  fur  la  Cermaine^ 
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rupted  cuftom  of  repeating  them  upon  certain  cc- 
cafions,  and  the  happy  meafure  of  the  verfe,  fer- 
ving  to  prefcrve  them  for  a  long  time  uncorrupted.' 
This  oral  chronicle  of  the  Germans  was  not  for- 
got in  the  eighth  century;  and  it  probably  would 
have  remained  to  this  day,  had  not  learning, 
which  thinks  every  thing  that  is  not  committed 
to  writing  fabulous,  been  introduced.  It  was 
from  poetical  traditions  that  GarcillafTo  compofed 
his  account  cf  the  Yncas  of  Peru.  The  Peru- 
vians had  loft  all  other  monuments  of  their  hif- 
tory ;  and  it  was  from  ancient  poems  which  his  mo- 
ther, a  princefs  of  the  blood  of  the  Yncas,  taught 
him  in  his  youth^  that  he  collefted  the  materials 
of  his  hiftory.  If  other  nations  then,  that  had 
been  often  overrun  by  enemies,  and  had  fent 
abroad  and  received  colonies,  could  for  many  ages 
prcierve,  by  oral  tradition,  their  laws  and  hifto- 
ries  uncorrupted,  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  ancient  Scots,  a  people  To  free  of  intermixture 
with  foreigners,  and  fo  ftrongly  attached  to  the 
memory  of  their  anceftors,  had  the  works  of  their 
bards  handed  down  with  great  purity. 

Wliat  is  advanced,  in  this  fhort  DifTertation,  it 
muft  be  ccnfefled,  is  mere  conje£hire.  Beyond 
the  reach  of  records,  is  fettled  a  gloom,  which 
no  ingenuity  can  penetrate.  The  manners  de- 
fcribed  in  thefe  poems  fuit  the  ancient  Celtic 
times,  and  no  other  period,  that  is  known  in  hif- 
tory. We  muft,  therefore,  place  the  heroes  far 
back  in  antiquity;  and  it  matters  little  who  were 
their  contemporaries  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
If  we  have  placed  Fingal  in  his  proper  period, 
we  do  honour  to  the  manners  of  barbarous  times. 
He  exercifed  every  manly  virtue  in  Caledonia, 
while  Heliogabulus  difgraced  human  nature  at 
Rome. 
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ARGUMElSrr  TO  BOOK  I. 

Cuthullin  (general  of  the  Irifli  tribes,  in  the  minority  of  Cor- 
mac,  king  of  Ireland)  fitting  alone  beneath  a  tree,  at  the 
gate  of  Tura,  a  caftle  of  Ulfler,  (the  other  chiefs  having 
gone  on  a  hunting  party  to  Cromla,  a  neighbouring  hill), 
^s  informed  of  the  landing  of  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  by 
Moran,  the  fon  of  Fithil,  one  of  his  fcoiits.  He  convenes 
the  chiefs  ;  a  council  is  held,  and  difputes  run  high  about 
giving  battle  to  the  enemy.  Connal,  the  petty  king  of 
I'ogorma,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cuthullin,  was  for  re- 
treating, till  Fingal,  king  of  thofe  Caledonians  who  inha- 
bited the  north-weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  whofc  aid  had  been 
previoufly  folicited,  fliould  arrive ;  but  Calmar,  the  fon  of 
iVTatha,  lord  of  Lara,  a  country  in  Connaught,  was  for  en- 
j^aging  the  enemy  immediately.  Cuthullin,  of  himfelf  will- 
ing toiight,  went  into  the  opinion  of  Calmar.  Marching 
towards  the  enemy,  he  miffed  three  of  his  bravtfl  heroes, 
Fergus,  Duchomar,  and  Cathba.  Fergus  arriving,  tells 
Cuthullin  of  the  death  of  the  two  other  chiefs,  which  in- 
troduces the  afTe<f\ing  epifode  of  Morna,  the  daughter  of 
Cormac.  The  army  of  Cuthullin  is  defcriedat  a  diftance 
by  Swaran,  who  fent  the  fonof  Arno  to  obferve  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy,  while  he  himfelf  ranged  his  forces  in 
order  of  battle.  The  fon  of  Arno  returning  to  Swaran, 
defcrlbes  to  him  CuthuUin's  chariot,  and  the  terrible  ap- 
pearance of  that  hero.  The  armies  engage,  but  night  co- 
ming on,  leaves  the  vicSlory  undecided.  Cuthullin,  ac- 
cording to  the  hofpitality  of  the  times,  fends  to  Swaran  a 
formal  invitation  to  a  feafl,  by  his  bard  Carril,  the  fon 
of  Kinfena.  Swaran  refufes  to  come.  Carril  relates  to 
Cuthullin  the  ftory  of  Grudar  and  Braffolis.  A  party, 
Ijy  Connal's  advice,  is  fent  to  obferve  the  enemy ;  which 
<^lofes  the  acftion  of  the  firfl  d»f. 
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CuTHULLiN  *'  fat  by  Tura's  wall;  by  the  tree 
of  the  i-uftling  found.  His  fpear  leaned  a- 
gainft  a  rock.  His  Ihield  lay  on  grafs,,  by  his 
lide.  Amid  his  thoughts  of  mighty  Carbar  f , 
A  2  a 

*  CutluiUin  the  fon  ofSemo,and  grandfon  to  Caithbat,  a 
Druid  celebrated  in  tradition  for  his  wifdoni  and  valour. 
CuthuUin,  when  very  young,  married  Bragela  the  daughter 
of  Sorglan,  and  paffing  over  into  Ireland,  lived  for  fome 
time  with  Connal,  grandfon  by  a  daughter  to  Congal  the 
petty  king  of  Ulfter.  His  wifdom  and  valour  in  a  Ihort  time 
gained  him  fuch  reputation,  that,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac, 
the  fupreme  king  of  Ireland,  he  was  chofen  guardian  to  the 
young  king,  and  fole  manager  of  the  war  againfl  Swaran 
king  of  Lochlin.  After  a  feries  of  great  adlions,  he  was 
killed  in  battle  fomewhere  in  ConnaugUt,  in  the  twenty-fe- 
venth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftrength, 
that,  to  defcribe  a  ftrong  man,  it  has  paffed  into  a  proverb, 
"  He  has  the  ftrength  of  CuthuUin."  They  fliow  the  re- 
mains of  his  palace  at  Dunfcaith,  in  the  ifle  of  Sky;  and  a 
ftone  to  which  he  bound  his  dog  Luath  goes  ftill  by  his 
name. 

t  Cairbar,  or  Cairbre,  fignifies  ajlrong  maiu 
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u  hero  flain  by  the  chief  in  war  ;  the  fcout  *  of 
ocean  comes,  Moran  f  the  fon  of  Fithil ! 

"  Arife,"  fays  the  youth,  "  Cuthullin,  arife, 
I  fee  the  fhips  of  the  north !  Many,  chief  of 
men,  are  the  foe.  Many  the  heroes  of  the  fea- 
borne  Swaran  i"  **  Moran  !"  replied  the  bhie- 
eyed  fiiief,  "  thou  ever  trembled,  fon  of  Fithil ! 
Thy  fears  have  increafed  the  foe.  It  is  Fingal, 
king  J  of  defarts,  with  aid  to  green  Erin  of 
llreams."  "  I  beheld  their  chief,"  fays  Moran, 
"  tall  as  a  glittering  rock.  His  fpear  is  a  blaited 
pine.  His  Ihield  the  rifing  moon  !  lie  fat  on 
the  fliore  !  like  a  cloud  of  mift  on  the  fdent  hill ! 
Many,  chief  of  heroes  !  I  fa  id,  many  are  our 
hands  of  war.  Well  art  thou  named,  the  mighty 
Man  :  but  many  mighty  men  are  {een  from 
Tura's  windy  walls," 

**  He  fpoke,  like  a  wavq  on  a  rock,  who  in 
this  land  appears   like  me  ?  Heroes  ftand  not  in 

my 

'*  Cuthullin  having  previous  intelligence  of  the  invafion 
intended  by  Swaran,  fent  fcouts  all  over  the  coafl  of  UUin 
or  Ulfter,  to  give  early  notice  of  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fent  Munan,  the  fon  of 
Stirmal,  to  implore  the  afllflance  of  Fingal.  He  himfelf  col- 
lecfled  the  flower  of  the  Irifli  youth  to  Tura,  a  caftle  on  the 
coaft,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  till  Fingal  fliould 
arrive  from  Scotland.  We  may  conclude,  from  CuthuUin's 
applying  fo  early  for  foreign  aid,  that  the  Irifli  were  not  then 
fo  numerous  as  they  have  fuice  been  ;  which  is  a  great  pre- 
fumption  againft  the  high  antiquities  of  that  people.  We 
have  the  telHmony  of  Tacitus,  that  one  legion  only  was 
thought  fufficient,  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  to  reduce  the 
vhole  idand  under  the  Roman  yoke  ;  which  would  not 
probably  have  been  the  cafe  had  the  ifland  been  inhabited 
for  any  number  of  centuries  before. 

t  Moran  fignifies  many ;  and  Fithil,  or  rather  Fili,  an  in- 
jer'ior  hard. 

\  Fingal  the  Ton  of  Comhal,  and  Morna  the  daughter  of 
Thaddu.  His  gr-r.diathcr  was  Trathal,  and  great  grandfa- 
ther Trennior,  both  of  whom  are  often  mentioned  in  th? 
poem. 
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my  prefence  :  They  fall  to  earth  from  my  hand- 
Who  can  meet  Swaran  in  fight  ?   Who  but  Fin- 
gal,  king  of  Selma  of  Itorms  ?  Once  we  wrellled 
on  Malmor  *  ;  our  heels  overturned  the  woods. 
Rocks  fell  from  their  place  ;  rivulets,  changing 
their    coarfe,    fled    murmuring    from    our    iide^ 
Tlii'ee  days  we  renewed  the  Itrife  j  heroes  ftood 
at  a  diftance  and  trembled.    On  the  fourth,  Fin-   • 
gal  fays,  that  the  king   of  the    ocean  fell !  but 
Swaran  l;iys,  he  ftood  !  Let  dark  Cuthuilin  yield 
to  him,  that  is  itrong  as  the  ftorms  of  his  land  !" 
"  No  !"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  I  never 
yield  to  mortal  man  I    Dark  Cutliullin  fhall  be 
great    or    dead  I    Go,    fon    of  Fithil,    take    my 
fpear.     Strike    the    fc'Unding   fliield   of  Semo  f . 
it  hangs  at  Tura's  ruitling  gate.     The  found  ot' 
peace   is    not    its    voice  !    My  heroes  fliall  hear 
and   obey."     He   went.     He   ftruck   the   bofly 
iHeld.     The  hills,  the  rocks  reply.     The  found 
fpreads   along    the    wood :    deer   ftart    by   the 
lake  of  roes.     Currach  J  leaps  from  the  founding, 
rock ;    and  Connal    of   the  bloody  fpear  !   Cru- 
gal's  §  breafl:  of  inow  beats  high.      The  fon  of 
Favi  leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.   It  is  the  Ihiekl 
of  war,  faiJ  Ronnar  I  the  Ipear  of  Cuthuilin,  faid 
Lugar  !   fon  of  the  fea  put  on  thy  arms  !   Calmar 
lift  thy  founding    fteel  !   Puno !    dreadful    hero,, 
arlfe  !    Cairbar    from    thy  red    tree  of  Cromla '. 
Bend  thy  knee,  O  Eth  1  defcend  from  the  ftreams 

of 

*  Meal-mor,  a  great  hiH, 

f  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathbait,  grandfather  to  the  hero, 
R-as  fo  remarkable  for  his  valour,  that  his  fliield  was  made 
ufe  of  to  alarm  his  pofterity  to  the  battles  of  the  familv. 
We  find  Fingal  making  the  fame  ufe  of  his  o\\  n  lliield  in  tlic 
4th  book.  A  liorn  was  the  mofl  common  ijiilrumcnt  to  call- 
lbs  army  together. 

i  Cu-raoch  fignifies  the  madmfs  of  latllu 

-j  Cruth-geal,  fair-mmphxkncd. 
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of  Lena.  Ca-olt !  ftretch  thy  fide  as  thou  moveft 
along  the  whiftling  heath  of  Mora  :  thy  Tide  that 
is  white  as  the  foam  of  the  troubled  Tea,  when 
the  dark  winds  pour  it  on  rocky  Cuthon  *. 

Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their 
former  deeds  !  their  fouls  are  kindled  at  the 
battles  of  old  ;  at  the  actions  of  other  times. 
Their  eyes  are  flames  of  fire.  They  roll  in  fearch 
of  the  foes  of  the  land.  Their  mighty  hands  are 
on  their  fwords.  Lightning  pours  from  their 
iides  of  fteel.  They  come  like  ftreams  from  the 
mountains  ;  each  rufhes  roaring  from  his  hill. 
Bright  are  the  chiefs  of  battle,  in  the  armour  of 
their  fathers.  Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes  fol- 
low, like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds  be- 
hind the  red  meteors  of  heaven-  Tlie  founds  of 
crafliing  arms  afcend.  The  grey  dogs  howl  be- 
tween. Unequal  burfts  the  fong  of  battle.  Rock- 
ing Cromla  f  echoes  round.  On  Lena's  dufky 
heath  they  itand,  like  mid  that  fliades  the  hills 
of  autumn  :  when  broken  and  dark  it  fettles 
high,  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven  ! 

«  Hail,"  faid  Cuthullin,  "  Tons  of  the  nar- 
row vales  !  hall,  hunters  of  the  deer  !  Another 
A-)ort  is  drawing  near :  It  is  like  the  dark  rolling 
of  that  w^ave  on  the  coaft  !  Or  Ihall  we  fight,  ye 
fons  of  war  !  or  yield  green  Erin  J  to  Lochlin  ! 
O   Connal  §    fpeak,   thou   firft   of  men !    thou 

breaker 

*  Cu-thon,  fhe  mournful  found  of  icc"i<!s. 

t  Crom-leach  fignified  a  jjlace  of  worfliip  among  the 
Druids.  It  is  here  the  proper  name  of  a  hill  on  the  coaft  of 
irilin  or  Ulfter. 

\  Ireland,  fo  called  from  a  colony  that  fettled  there  caikd 
Falans.     hiis-fail,  the  illand  of  the  Fail  or  Falans. 

§  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cuthnllin,  was  the  fon  of  Caith^ ' 
bait  prince  of  theTongorma,  or  the  if.and  of  blue  ■zuaiK-s,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Hebrides.    Ijis  mother  was  Fioncoma  the 

daughttr. 
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breaker  of  the  fhields  !  thou  haft  often  fought 
with  Lochlin  :  W:h  thou  hft  thy  father's  fpear  ? 

"  CuthuUin  !''  calm  the  chief  repUed,  "  the 
ipear  of  Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to  fhine  in 
battle ;  to  mix  with  the  blood  of  thoufands. 
But  tho'  my  hand  is  bent  on  fight,  my  heart  is 
for  the  peace  of  Erin  *.  Behold,  thou  hrft  in 
Cormac's  war,  the  fable  fleet  of  Swaran.  His 
mails  are  many  on  our  coaft,  like  reeds  in  the 
lake  of  Lego.  His  fhips  are  forefts  clothed  with 
mill,  when  the  trees  yield  by  turns  to  the  Iqual- 
iy  wind.  Many  are  his  chiefs  in  battle.  Con- 
nal is  for  peace  !  Fingal  would  fliun  his  arm,  the 
firft  of  mortal  men !  Eingal,  who  fcatters  the 
mighty,  as  ftormy  winds  the  heath  ;  when 
itreams  roar  thro'  echoing  Cona :  and  nigUc  f^^,.- 
tles  with  all  her  clouds  on  the  lull ! 

**  Fiy,  thou  man  of  peace,"  faid  Calniar  |, 
«  fly,"  faid  the  fon  of  Matha ;  «  go,  Connal, 
to  thy  filent  hills,  where  the  fpear  never 
brightens  in  war  !  Purfue  the  dark-brown  deer 
of  Cromla  :  Hop  with  thine  arrows  the  bounding 
roes  of  Lena.  But,  blue-eyed  fon  of  Semo, 
Cuthullin,  ruler  of  the  Held,  fcatter  thou  th^ 
fons  of  Lochlin  ±  ;  roar  thro'  the  ranks  of  their 
pride.  Let  no  velTcl  of  the  kingdom  of  Snow 
A  4  bound 

.daugliter  of  Conga!.  He  had  a  fon  by  Foba  of  Conachar,- 
nelVar,  who  was  alterwiirds  petty  king  of  Uirtcr.  For  hi* 
fcrvices  in  the  war  againft  Swaran  he  had  lands  conferred 
on  him,  wliich,  from  his  name,  were  calkd  Tir-chonnuil,or 
Tir-connel,  /.  c.  the  land  of  Connal. 

■*  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland ;  from  ear^  or  iar,  Wert,  and  i/i 
an  illand.  This  name  was  not  always  confined  to  Ireland^ 
for  there  is  the  highelt  probability  that  the  JcTne  of  the  an^ 
cients  was  Britain  to  the  North  of  the  Forth.  For  lerhe  is 
faid  to  be  to  the  north  of  Britain,  which  could  not  be 
meant  of  Ireland.     SiRAiso,  1.  2.  &  4.  Casaub.  1.  i. 

f  Cdlm-er,  ajiror.g  man. 

\  The  Galic  name  of  Scandinavia  in  generaL 
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bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inis-tore  *. 
Riie,  ye  dark  winds  of  Erin  rife  !  roar  whirl- 
winds of  Lara  of  hinds  !  Amid  the  tempeil  let 
me  die,  torn,  in  a  cloud,  by  angry  ghoRs  of 
men ;  amid  the  tempeil  let  Calmar  die,  if  ever 
chace  was  fport  for  him,,  io  much  as  the  battle 
of  fhields !" 

"  Calmar  !"  Connal  flow  replied,  "  I  never 
iled,  young  fon  of  Math^J  I  was  fwift  with  my 
friends  in  fight ;  but  fmall  is  the  fame  of  Conr 
nal !  Tl;e  battle  was  won  in  my  prefence  ;  the 
valiant  overcame !  But,  fon  of  Semo,  hear  my 
voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac. 
Give  w^cahh  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till 
Fingal  fliall  arrive  on  our  coafi:.  Or,  if  war  be 
thy  choice,  I  lift  the  fword  and  fpear.  My  joy 
fhall  be  in  the  midd  of  thoufands ;  my  foul  Ihall 
lighten  through  the  gloom  of  the  right !" 

"  To  me,"  CuthuUin  replies,  "  pleafant  is  ths 
nolle  of  arms  !  plealimt  as  the  thunder  of  hea- 
ven, before  the  Ihower  of  fpring  !  But  gather  all 
the  fliining  tribes  that  I  may  view  the  fons  of 
war !  Ijet  them  pafs  along  the  heath,  bright  as 
the  fun-lhine  before  a  ftorm  ;  wheii  the  well  wind 
colIe(Sls  the  clouds,  and  Morven  echoes  over  all 
her  oaks  !  But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle  ? 
The  fupporters  of  my  arm  in  danger  ?  Where  art 
thou,  white-bofom'd  Cathbn  ?  Where  is  that 
cloud,  in  war,  Duchomar  f  ?  Haft  thou  left  me^ 
O  Fergus  %  !  in  the  day  of  the  ftorm  !  Fergus, 
£rft  in  our  joy  at  the  feaft  !  fon  of  RolTa  !  arm 
of  death  !  comeft  thou  like  a  roe  from  Malmor? 
Ijike  a  hart  from  thy  echoing  hills  ?  Hail  thou 
fon  of  Rofla !  what  Ihades  the  foul  of  war  ?" 

*  The  Orkney  iflands. 

*  Dubhchomar,  a  black. luell-made  mar. 

\  Fear-guth,  the  man  of  the  ivorld;  or  a  commander  of  au. 
army. 
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"  Four  ftones  *,"  replied  the  chief,  "  rife  on 
the  grave  of  Cathba.  Thefe  hands  have  laid  in 
earth  Dachomar,  that  cloud  in  war !  Cathba, 
fon  of  Torman  !  thou  wert  a  fun-beam  in  Erin. 
And  thou,  O  valiant  Duchomar  !  a  mid  of  the 
niarfhy  Lano  ;  \vhcn  it  moves  on  the  plains  of 
autumn,  bearing  the  death  of  thoufands  along. 
Morna  !  faireft  of  maids  !  calm  is  thy  fleep  in 
the  cave  of  the  rock  !  thou  haft  fallen  in  dark- 
nefs,  like  a  ftar,  that  Ihoots  acrol's  the  defart  5 
when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  mourns  the 
tranfient  beam  I" 

"  Say,"  faid  Semo's  blue-eyed  fon,  "  fay 
how  fell  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ?  Fell  they  by  the 
fons  of  Lochlin  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes  ? 
Or  what  confines  the  Itrong  in  arms  to  the  dark 
and  narrow  houfe  r" 

"  Cathba,"  replied  the  hero,  "  fell  by  the 
Avonl  of  Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the  noify 
ftreams.  Duchomar  came  to  Tura's  cave ;  he 
fpoke  to  the  lovely  Morna.  Morna  f,  faireft 
among  women,  lovely  daughter  of  ilrong  armed 
Cormac.  Why  in  the  circle  of  ftones,  in  the 
cave  of  the  rock  alone  ?  The  ftream  murmurs 
long.  The  old  tree  groans  in  the  wind.  The 
lake  is  troubled  before  thee  j  dark  are  the  clouds 
of  the  Iky  !  But  thou  art  fnow  on  the  heath :  thy 
liair  is  the  mift  of  Cromla  ;  when  it  curls  on  the 
A  5  hill ; 

*  This  paiTage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  among  the 
aficient  Scots.  They  opened  a  grave  fix  or  tight  feet  deep  : 
the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay  :  and  on  tliis  they  laid 
the  body  ofthedeceafed,  andif  a  warrior,  his  fword,  and  the 
heads  of  twelve  arrows  by  his  fide.  Above  they  laid  another 
rtratum  of  clay,  in  which  they  placed  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the 
fymbol  of  hunting.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  fine  mold, 
and  four  ftones  placed  on  each  end  to  mark  the  extent  of  thr- 
grave.     Thefe  are  the  four  flones  alluded  to  here. 

fMuirne,  or  Morna,  a  ii-aman  Li.lov.-dty  all. 
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hill ;  when  It  fhines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft  ! 
Thy  breafts  are  two  fmooth  rocks  feen  from 
Branno  of  ftreflms.  Thy  arms,  like  two  white 
pillars,  in  the  halls  of  the  great  Fingal." 

"  From  whence,"  the  fair-haireJ  maid  re- 
plied, "  from  whence,  Duchomar,  moft  gloomy 
of  men  ?  Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible  !  Red 
are  thy  rolling  eyes  !  Does  Swaran  appear  on  the 
fea  ?  What  of  the  foe,  Duchomar "  ?"  "  From 
the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of  the 
dark -brown  hinds..  Three  have  I  flainwithmy 
bended  yew.  Three  with  my  long  bounding 
dogs  of  the  chace.  Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac, 
I  love  thee  as  my  foul  !  I  have  flain  one  ftately 
deer  for  thee.  High  was  his  branchy  head  ;  and 
fleet  his  feet  of  wind."  "Duchomar  !"  calm 
the  maid  replied,  "  I  love  thee  not,  thou  gloomy 
man  !  hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock  ;  dark  is  thy 
terrible  brow.  But  Cathba,  young  fon  of  Tor- 
man  *,  thou  art  the  love  of  Morna.  Thou  art 
a  fun-beam,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  ftorm. 
Saweft  thou  the  fon  of  Torman,  lovely  on  the 
hill  of  his  hinds  .''  Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac 
waits  the  coming  of  Cathba  !" 

"  Long  fliall  Morna  v^ait,"  Duchomar  faid, 
«  long  fliall  Morna  wait  for  Cathba  !  Behold 
this  fword  unfheathed  !  Here  wanders  the  blood 
©f  Cathba.  Long  fhall  Morna  wait.  He  fell 
by  the  ftream  of  Branno  !  On  Croma  I  will  raife 
l>is  tomb,  daughter  of  blue-lhlelded  Cormac  \ 
Turn  on  Duchomar  thiiie  eyes  ;  his  arm  i.-5 
i^rong  as  a  ftorm."  "  Is  the  fon  of  Tormnn 
fallen  ?"  faid  the  wildly  burfiing  voice  of  the 
maid.      "  Is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing  hills,  the 

youth 


*  Torman,  t/:unJer.  This  J3  the  true  origin  of  the  Jiipil-er 
Teramis  of  the  ancient". 
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youth  with  the  breaft  of  fnow  ?  The  firit  in  the 
chace  of  hinds  ?  The  foe  of  the  ftrangers  of 
ocean  ?  Thou  art  dark  *  to  me,  Duchomar,  cruel 
is  thine  arm  to  Morna  !  Give  me  that  fword 
my  foe  !  I  love  the  wandering  blood  of  Cathba  !" 
He  gave  the  fword  to  her  tears.  She  pierced 
his  manly  breaft  !  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a 
mountain-fli'cam,  and  ftretching  forth  his  hand, 
he  fpoke  :  "  Daughter  of  blue-fliielded  Cormac  ! 
"^riiou  haft  flain  me  in  youth  !  The  fword  is  cold 
in  my  breaft  :  Morna,  I  feel  it  cold.  Give  me 
t(j  Moina  f  the  maid.  Duchomar  was  the  dream 
of  her  night !  She  will  raife  my  tomb  ;  the  hun- 
ter ftiall  raife  my  fame.  But  draw  the  fword 
from  my  breaft.  Morna,  the  fteel  is  cold  !  "  She 
came,  in  all  her  tears,  flie  came  ;  fhe  drew  the 
fword  from  his  breaft.  He  pierced  her  white 
fide  !  He  fpread  her  fair  locks  on  the  ground  ! 
Her  burfting  blood  founds  from  her  fide  :  her 
white  arm  is  ftained  with  red.  Rolling  in  death 
file  lay.     The  cave  re-echoed  to  her  fighs." 

"  Peace,"  faid  Cuthullin,  "  to  the  fouls  of 
the  heroes  !  their  deeds  were  great  in  fight.  Let 
them  ride  around  J  me  on  clouds.  Let  them 
fhew  their  features  of  war.  My  foul  fhall  then 
be  firm  in  danger  ;  mine  arm  like  the  thunder 
of  heaven  ;  But  be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O 
Morna  !  near  the  window  of  my  reft  ;  when 
my  thoughts  are  of  peace  ;  when  the  ^in  of  arms 
is  paft.    Gather  the  ftrength  of  the  tribes  !  Move 

.  to 


''  She  alludes  to  his  name,  il)6  dark  ma». 

f  Moina,  foft  in  temper  and  perfon. 

\  It  was  the  opinion  then,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  day,  of 
fome  of  the  Highlanders,  that  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  ho- 
vered round  their  living  friends  ;  and  fometimes  appeared 
to  them  when  they  were  about  to  enter  on  any  z^^^'^  "^'• 
^crtaking. 
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to  the  wars  of  Erin  !  Attend  the  car  of  my 
battles  !  Rejoice  in  the  noife  of  my  courfe!  Place 
three  fpears  by  my  Ikle:  follow  the  bounding  of 
my  fteeds  !  That  my  foul  may  be  ftrong  in  my 
friends,  when  battle  darkens  round  the  beams  of 
my  fteel !" 

As  ruflies  a  ftream  of  foam  from  the  dark  fliacy 
deep  of  Cromla  ;  when  the  thunder  is  travelling 
above,  and  dark-brown  night  fits  on  half  the 
iiill.  Through  the  breaches  of  the  tempeft  look 
forth  the  dim  faces  of  ghofts.  So  fierce,  fo  vafl, 
lb  terrible  ruflied  on  the  fons  of  Erin.  The  chief, 
like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows  pur- 
fue,  poured  valour  forth  as  a  ftream,  rolling 
his  might  along  the  fliore.  The  fons  of  Lochlin 
heard  the  noife,  as  the  found  of  a  winter  ftorm. 
Swaran  ftruck  his  bofly  fliield  :  he  called  the  fon 
of  Arno,  "What  murmur  rolls  along  the  hill, 
hke  the  gathered  flies  of  the  eve  ?  The  fons  of 
Erin  defcend,  or  ruiHing  winds  roar  in  the  dif- 
tant  wood  !  Such  is  the  noife  of  Gormal,  before 
the  white  tops  of  my  waves  arife.  O  foa  of 
Arno,  afcend  the  hill ;  view  the  dark  face  of 
the  Heath  !" 

He  went.  He,  trembhng,  fwift  returned.  His 
eyes  rolled  wildly  round.  His  heart  beat  high 
againft  his  fide.  His  words  were  faultering, 
broken,  flow.  "  Arife,  fon  of  ocean,  arife, 
chief  of  the  dark-brown  fliields  !  I  fee  the  dark, 
the  mountain-ftream  of  battle  !  The  deep-moving 
ftrength  of  the  fons  of  Erin  !  The  car,  the  car  of 
war  comes  on,  like  the  flame  of  death ',  the  rapid 
car  of  Cuthullin,  the  noble  fon  of  Semo  ! 
It  bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock  ;  like  the 
fun-ftreaked  mill:  of  the  heath.  Its  fides  are 
embofled  with  fiones,  and  fparkle  like  the  fea 
round  the  boat  of  night.     Of  polilhed  yew  is  its 

beam} 
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beam  ;  its  feat  of  the  fmootheft  bone.  The  fides 
are  replenilhed  with  fpears  ;  the  bottom  is  the 
footftool  of  heroes  !  13efore  the  right  fide  of  the 
car  is  feen  the  fnorting  horfe!  The  high-maned, 
broad-breafled,  proud,  wide-leaping,  llrong  fteed 
of  tlie  hill.  Loud  and  refounding  is  his  hoof  j 
the  fpreading  of  his  mane  above  is  like  a  flream 
of  fmoke  on  a  ridge  of  rocks.  Bright  are  the - 
fides  of  the  fheed  !   his  name  is  Sulin-Sifadda  !" 

"  Before  the  left  fide  of  the  car  is  feen  the 
fnorting  horfe  !  The  tliin-manned,  high-headed, 
ftrong-hoofed,  fleet,  bounding  fon  of  the  hill :  - 
his  name  is  Dufronnel,  among  the  ftormy  fons 
of  the  fword  1  A  thoufand  thongs  bind  the  car 
on  high.  Hard  poliflied  bits  Ihine  in  a  wreath  of 
foam.  Thin  thongs,  bright-ftudded  with  gems, 
bend  on  the  fkatety  necks  of  the  fteeds.  The 
fteeds  that  hke  wreaths  of  mlft  fly  over  the 
ftreamy  vales  !  The  wildnefs  of  deer  is  in  their 
courfe,  the  flrength  of  eagles  defcending  on  the 
prey.  Their  noife  is  hke  the  blaft  of  winter, 
on  the  fides  of  the  fnow-headed  Gormal, 

"  Within  the  car  is  feen  the  chief  j  the  ftrong-. 
armed  fon  of  the  fword.  The  hero's  name  is 
GuthuUin,  fon  of  Semo  king  of  fhells.  His  red 
cheek  is  like  my  polifhed  yew.  The  look  of  his 
blue-rolling  eye  is  wide,  beneath  the  dark  arch 
of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies  from  his  head  hke 
a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  fpear. 
i-ly,  king  of  ocean,  fly!  He  comes,  like  a  ftorm, 
along  the  ftreamy  vale  !" 

"  When  did  I  fly?  "  replied  the  king.  "  When 
fled  Swaran  from  the  battle  of  fpears  ?  When 
did  I  flirink  from  danger,  chief  of  the  little  foul.'' 
I  met  the  ftorm  of  Gormal,  when  the  foam  of 
my  waves  beat  high.  I  met  the  ftorm  of  the 
clouds  j  ihall  Swaran  fly  from  a  hero  ?     Were 

Fingal 
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Fingal  himfslf  before  me,  my  foul  flioiild  not 
darken  with  fear.  Arife  to  battle,  my  thoufands  ? 
pour  round  me  like  the  echoing  main.  Gather 
round  the  bright  fteel  of  your  king ;  ftrong  as 
the  rocks  of  my  land ;  that  meet  the  ftorra 
with  joy,  and  ftretch  their  dark  pines  to  the 
wind  !" 

Like  autum'ns  dark  ftorms  pouring  from  two 
echoing  hills,  towards  each  other  approached 
the  heroes.  Like  two  deep  ftreams  from  high 
rocks  meeting,  mixing,  roaring  on  the  plain  j 
loud,  rough  and  dark  in  battle  meet  Lochlin  and 
Inis-fail.  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes  with  chief, 
and  man  with  man  ;  fteel,  clanging,  founds  oa 
fteel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high.  Blood  burfts 
and  fmokes  around.  Strings  murmur  on  the 
poliftied  yews.  Darts  rufn  along  the  Iky.  Spears 
fall  like  the  circles  of  light,  which  gild  the  face 
of  night.  As  the  noife  of  the  troubled  occean, 
when  roll  the  waves  on  high.  As  the  laft  peal  of 
thunder  in  heaven,  fuch  is  the  din  of  war  I 
Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards  were  there,  to 
give  the  fight  to  fong  ;  feeble  was  the  voice  of  a 
hundred  bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  ftiture  times  I 
For  many  were  the  deaths  of  heroes ;  while 
poured  the  blood  of  the  brave  ! 

Mourn,  ye  fons  of  fong,  mourn  the  death 
of  the  noble  Sithallin  *.  Let  the  lighs  of  Fiona 
rife,  on  the  lone  plains  of  her  lovely  Ardan. 
They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the  defart,  by  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  Swaran  ;  when,  in  the 
midft  of  thoufands,  he  roared  •,  like  the  fhrill 
fpirit  of  a  ftorm.  He  fits  dim,  on  the  clouds  of 
the  north,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner. 

Nor 


*  sithallin  fignifies  a  handfome  man ;    Fiona,    a  fair  maid? 
zsA  Ardan,  (ride. 
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Nor  ilept  thy  hand  by  thy  fide,  cliief  of  the  ifle 
of  mill:  *  !  many  were  the  deaths  of  thine  arm, 
CuthuUln,  thou  fon  of  Semo  !  His  fword  was 
like  the  beam  of  heaven  when  it  pierces  the  fons 
of  the  vale  ;  when  the  people  are  blafted  and 
fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  burning  around.  Duf- 
ronnal  -f  fnorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes.  Si- 
fadda  %  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood.  The  battle 
lay  behind  them,  as  groves  overturned  on  the 
defart  of  Cromla ;  when  the  blaft  has  pafled  the 
heath,  laden  with  the  fpirits  of  night  ! 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid 
of  Iniftore  §  !  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves, 
thou  lovelier  than  the  ghoft  of  the  hills  ;  wlien  it 
moves,  in  a  fun  beam,  at  noon,  over  the  iSlence 
of  Morven  !  He  is  fallen  !  thy  youth  is  low  ! 
pale  beneath  the  fword  of  CuthuUin  !  No  more 
fhall  valour  raife  thy  love  to  match  the  blood 
of  kings.  Trenar,  graceful  Trenar,  died,  O 
maid  of  Iniftore  !  His  grey  dogs  are  howling 
at  Jiome ;  they  fee  his  paiUng  ghoft:.  His  bow 
is  in  the  hall  unftrung.  No  found  is  in  the  hill 
of  his  hinds  I 

As 

*  The  Ifle  of  Sky;  net  improperly  called  the  j?<  of  mij?, 
ns  its  high  hills,  which  catch  the  clouds  from  the  weftern 
ocean,  occafion  almoA  continual  rains. 

f  One  of  CuthuUin's  horfes.     Dubhftron  gheal. 

I   Sith-fadda,  I.  e.  a  longjlridc. 

§  Tif  »ia/V  o/"  7/?//7crf  was  the  dr.ughtcr  of  Gorlo  king  of 
Iniftore  or  Orkney  ifland  Trenar  was  brother  to  the  king 
of  Inifcon,  fuppofcd  to  be  one  of  the  iHands  of  Shetland. 
The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  were  at  that  time  fubjedl  to  the 
king  of  Lochlin.  We  find  that  the  dogs  of  Trenar  are  fenfi- 
ble  at  home  of  the  death  of  their  mafVer  the  very  inftant  he 
is  killed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of 
heroes  went  immediately  after  death  to  the  hills  of  their 
country,  and  the  fcenes  they  frequented  the  moft  happy  time 
of  their  life.  It  was  thought  too  that  dogs  and  horfes  iirK 
the  ghofts  of  the  dcceafecL 
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As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rocks,  fo  • 
Swaran's  hoft  come  on.  As  meets  a  rock  a 
thouHind  waves,  fo  Erin  met  Swaran  of  fpears. 
Death  ralfes  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with 
the  founds  of  Ihields.  Each  hero  is  a  pillar  of 
darknefs  ;  the  fword  a  beam  of  tire  in  his  hand. 
The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a  hun- 
dred hammers,  that  rife,  by  turns  on  the  red  foa 
of  the  furnace.  "Who  are  thefe  on  Lena's  heath, . 
thefe  fo  gloomy  and  dark  ?  Who  are  thefe  like 
two  cloud'?,  and  their  fwords  like  lightning  above 
them  ?  The  little  hills  are  troubled  around  ;  the 
rocks  tremble  with  all  their  mofs.  "VVho  is  it  but 
Ocean's  fon  and  the  car-borne  chief  of  Erin  ? 
Many  are  the  anxious  eyes  of  their  friends,  as 
they  fee  them  dim  on  the  heath.  But  night  con-» 
ceals  the  chiefs  in  clouds,  and  ends  the  dread- 
ful fight  ! 

It  was  on  Cromla's  fhaggy  fide  that  Dorglas 
had  placed  the  deer*  ;  the  early  fortune  of  the 
chace  before  the  heroes  left  the  hill.  A  hundred 
youths  collet  the  heath  j  ten  warriors  wake  the 
fire  j  three  hundred  choofe  the  polifh'd  ftones. 
The  feaft  is  fmoklng  wide  !  Cuthullin,  chief  of 
iprin's  war,  refumed  his  mighty  foul.  He  ftood 
upon  his  beamy  fpear,  and  Ipoke  to  the  fon  of 
ibngs  :  to  Carril  of  other  times,  the  grey-haired 
fon  cf  Kinfena  f,     "  Is  this  feaft  fpread  for  me 

alone 

*The  ancient  manner  of  prej  ^rlng  feafts  after  hunting  is 
handed  down  by  tradition.  A  pit,  lined  with  fmooth  ftones, 
was  made  ;  and  neaf  it  flood  a  heap  of  fmooth  flat  flones  of 
the  flint  kind.  The  ffones,  as  well  as  the  pit,  were  properly- 
heated  with  heath.  Then  they  laid  fome  venifon  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  Hratum  of  the  ftones  above  it ;  and  thus  they  did 
alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  The  whole  was  covered  over 
with  heath  to  confine  the  fleam.  Whether  this  is  probable 
1- cannot  fay;  but  fome  pits  are  ll»ewn,  which  the  vulgar  fay 
were  ufed  in  that  manner, 

^  Cean-feana,  i.  e.  '.1^:  hud  of  the  peo^l'. 
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alone,  and  the  king  of  Lochlm,  on  Erin's  fhore  ; 
far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and  founding  halls 
of  his  feafts  ?  Rife,  Carril  of  other  times  \  carry 
my  words  to  Swaran.  Tell  him  from  the  roaring 
of  waters,  that  CuthuUin  gives  his  feall:.  Here 
let  him  liilen  to  the  found  of  my  groves,  amidft 
the  clouds  of  night.  For  cold  and  bleak  the  bluf- 
tering  winds  ruili  over  the  foam  of  his  feas.  Here 
let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp,  and  hear  the 
fongs  of  heroes  L" 

Old  Carri!  went,  Avith  fofteft  voice.  He  called 
the  king  of  dark  brown  ihields  !  "  Rife  from  the 
fkins  of  thy  chace,  rife,  Swaran  king  of  groves  ! 
Cuthullin  gives  the  joy  of  fliells.  Partake  th& 
feail  of  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief!''  He  anfwered 
like  the  fullen  found  of  Cromla  before  a  ftorm. ' 
*'  Though  all  thy  daughters,  Inis-fail  !  fhould 
flretch  their  arms  of  fnow ;  fliould  raife  the 
heavings  of  their  brearts,  and  foftly  roll  their 
eyes  of  love  ;  yet,  fixed  as  Lochlin's  thoufand 
rocks,  here  Swaran  fhould  remain  ;  till  morn, 
with  the  young  beams  of  the  eaft,  Ihall  light  me. 
to  the  death  of  Cuthullin.  Pleafant  to  my  ear  is 
Lochlin's  wind  !  it  rufhes  over  my  feas  !  It  fpeaks 
aloft  in  all  my  fhrouds,  and  brings  my  green  fo- 
refts  to  my  mind  :  The  green  forefts  of  Gormal, 
which  often  echoed  to  my  winds,  when  my  fpear 
was  red  in  the  chace  of  the  boar.  Let  dark 
Cuthullin  yield  to  me  the  ancient  throne  of  Cor- 
mac  ;  or  Erin's  torrents  fliall  fhew  from  their 
hills  the  red  foam  of  the  blood  of  his  pride  !" 

'*  Sad  is  the  found  of  Swaran's  voice,"  faid 
Carril  of  other  times  !  "  Sad  to  hirnfelf  alone," 
faid  the  blue-eyed  fon  of  Semo.  "  But,  Carril 
raife  the  voice  on  high  ;  tell  the  deeds  of  other 
times  Send  thou  the  night  away  in  fong  j  and 
give  the  ioy  of  grief.  For  many  heroes  and  maids 

of 
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of  love,  have  nioved  on  Inis-fail :  And  lovely  are 
the  fongs  of  woe  that  are  heard  in  Albion's  rocks  j 
when  the  noife  of  the  chace  is  paft,  and  the 
ftreams  of  Cona  anfwer  to  the  voice  of  Offian  *." 

"  In  other  days  f ,"  Carril  replies,  "  came  the 
fons  of  Ocean  to  Erin !  A  thoufa'nd  veflels  bound- 
ed on  waves  to  UUin's  lovely  plains.  The  fons 
of  Inis-fail  arofe,  to  meet  the  race  oi  dark-brown 
Ihields.  Cairbar,  firft  of  men,  was  there,  and 
Grudar,  flately  youth !  Long  had  they  ftrove 
for  the  fpotted  bull,  that  lowed  on  Golbun's  X 
echoing  heath.  Each  claimed  him  as  his  own. 
Death  was  often  at  the  point  of  their  fteel !  Side 
by  fide  the  heroes  fought  ^  the  fi:rangers  of  the 
Ocean  fled.  Whofe  name  was  fairer  on  the  hillj, 
than  the  name  of  Gaiabar  and  Grudar  !  But  ah  ! 
why  ever  lowed  the  bull,  on  Golbun's  echoing 
heatli  ?  They  faw  him  leaping  like  fnow.  The 
wrath  of  the  chiefs  returned  !" 

On  Lubar's  ||  grafly  banks  they  fought  | 
Grudar  fell  in  his  blood.  Fierce  Cairbar  came 
to  the  vale,  where  BraiTolis  §,  faircfl  of  his  lifters, 
all  alone,  raifed  the  fong  of  grief.  She  fung  of 
the  aftions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  fecrct 
foul  !  She  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood  5 

but 

*  The  Cona  here  mentioned  is  that  fmall  river  that  runs 
through  Glenco  in  Argylcfliire.  One  of  the  hills  which  envi-- 
ron  that  romantic  valley  is  ftill  called  Scornafena,  or  the  hfU 
of  Fingal's  people. 

f  This  epifode  is  introduced  with  propriety.  Calmar  and 
Connal,  two  of  the  Irifli  heroes,  had  dil'puted  warmly  before 
the  battle  about  engaging  the  enemy.  Carril  endeavours  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  ftory  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar ;  who, 
though  enemies  before,  fought y/(/<?  hfJe  in  the  war.  The 
poet  obtained  his  aim,  for  we  find  Calmar  and  Connal  per- 
fecflly  reconciled  in  the  third  book. 

j:  Golb-bhean,  as  well  as  Cromleach,  fignifies  a crocLd  hi''-, 

II  I.ubar,  a  river  in  Ulfter.     Labhar,  loud,  noify. 

§  Brafiblis  fignifies  a  ■woman  zuiib  a  •white  brciji. 
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but  ft  ill  flie  hoped  for  his  return.  Her  white  bo- 
fom  is  ieen  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the 
clouds  of  night,  when  its  edge  heaves  white  on  the 
view,  from  the  darknefs  which  covers  its  orb. 
Her  voice  was  fofter  than  the  harp  to  raife  the 
ibng  of  grief.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on  Grudar. 
The  fecret  look,  of  her  eye  was  his.  "  When  ihalt 
thou  come  in  thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in  the 
war  ?" 

"  Take,  Braflolis,"  Cairbar  came  and  fafd, 
"  take,  Braflolis,  this  fliield  of  blood.  Fix  it 
on  high  within  my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe  ! 
Her  foft  heart  beat  againft  her  fide.  Diftra^led, 
pale,  Ihe  flew.  She  found  her  youth  in  all  his 
blood  ;  Ihe  died  on  Cromla's  heath.  Here  refts 
their  duft,  CuthuUin!  thefe  lonely  yews  fprung 
from  their  tombs,  and  fliade  them  from  the  fi:orm. 
Fair  was  Braflolis  on  the  plain  }  Stately  was  Gru- 
dar on  the  hill  !  The  bard  ihall  preferve  their 
names,  and  fend  them  down  to  futinre  times  !" 

"  Pleafant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carrol,"  faid  the 
blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin.  "  Pleafant  are  the 
words  of  other  times  !  They  are  like  the  calrit 
fliowcr  of  fpring ;  when  the  fun  looks  on  the 
field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies  over  the  hills.  O 
flrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love,  the  lonely 
fan-beam  of  Uunfcaith  !  Strike  the  harp  in  the 
praife  of  Bragela  ;  ihe  that  I  left  in  the  ifle  of 
Ivlifl,  the  fpoufe  of  Semo's  fon  !  Doft  thou  raife 
iiiy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  iails  of 
CuthuUin  ?  The  fea  is  rolling  dilrant  far ;  its 
Vr  hite  foam  deceives  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire, 
f'-r  it  is  night,  my  love  ;  the  dark  winds  fing  in 
v..y  hair.  Retire  to  the  hails  of  my  feafts  ;  think 
Ol  the  times  that  are  pafr.  I  will  not  return  till 
the  iWm  of  war  is  ceafed.  O  Connal!  fpeak  of 
v/ar  and   arms,   and   fen.d  her   frQim   ray   mind. 

Lovely 
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Lovely  with  her  flowing  hair  is  the  white-bofom- 
ed  daughter  of  Sorglan." 

Connal,  flow  to  fpeak,  replied,  "  Guard 
againft  the  race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of 
night  abroad,  and  watch  the  ftrength-of  Swaran. 
CuthuUin  !  I  am  for  peace  till  the  race  of  Selma 
come :  till  Fingal  come,  the  firll:  of  men,  and 
beam,  like  the  fun,  on  our  fields  i"  The  hero 
ftruck  the  fliield  of  alarms,  the  warriors  of  the 
night  moved  on  !  The  reft  lay  in  the  heath  of 
the  deer,  and  flept  beneath  the  dulky  wind. 
The  ghofts  *  of  the  lately  dead  were  near,,  and 
fwam  on  the  gloomy  clouds  :  And  far  diil:ant,  in 
the  dark  filence  of  Lena,  the  feeble  voices-  of 
death  were  faintly  heard. 

*  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  ghoft 
was  heard  fliriekingnear  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  hap- 
pen foon  after.  The  accounts  given,  to  this  day,  among  the 
vulgar,  of  this  extraordinary  matter,  are  very  poetical.  The 
ghoft  comes,  mounted  on  a  meteor,  and  furrounds  twice  or 
thrice  the  place  deflined  for  the  perfon  to  die  ;  and  then  goes 
along  the  road  through  wliich  the  funeral  is  to  pafs,  flirieking 
at  intervals;  at  laft,  the  meteor  and  ghofl  difappear  above  the 
burial  place. 
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IN  SIX  BOOKS. 


BOOK  11. 


ARGUMENT  TO  BOOK  11. 

The  ghoft  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Irifli  heroes  who  v.-as  killed 
in  battle,  appearing  to  Connal,  fortells  the  defeat  of  Cu- 
thuilin  in  the  next  battle;  and  earneflly  advifcs  him  to 
make  peace  with  Swaran.  Connal  communicates  the  vi- 
fion;  but  CuthuUin  is  inflexible;  from  a  principle  of  ho- 
nour he  \\-oiild  not  be  the  firft  to  fue  for  peace,  and  hr 
refolved  to  continue  the  war.  Morning  comes ;  Swaran 
propofes  diflionourable  terms  toCuthullin,  which  are  re- 
je<5Ved.  The  battle  begins,  and  is  obftinately  fought  for 
feme  time,  until,  upon  the  flight  of  Grumal,  the  whole 
Irifli  army  give  way.  Cuthullin  and  Connal  cover  their 
retreat :  Carril  leads  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whi- 
ther they  are  foon  followed  by  Cuthullin  himfclf,  who 
defcries  the  fleet  of  Fingal  making  towards  the  coafl ; 
but,  night  coming  on,  he  loft  fight  of  it  again.  Cuthul- 
lin, dejedted  after  his  defeat,  attributes  his  ill  fuccefs  to 
the  death  of  Ferda  his  friend,  whom  he  had  killed  fome 
time  before.  Carril,  to  fliew  that  ill  fuccefs  did  not  al- 
ways attend  thofe  who  innocently  killed  their  friends, 
jatroduces  the  cpifode  of  Comal  and  Galvina. 


BOOK  SECOND. 


F  INGAL: 


ANCIENT  EPIC  POEM. 


CoNNAL  *  lay  by  the  found  of  the  mountain 
ftrcam,  beneath  the  aged  tree.  A  ftone,  with  its 
mofs,  fupported  his  head.  Shrill  through  the 
heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice  of  night.  At  a 
diftance  from  the  heroes  he  lay ;  the  fon  of  the 
fword  feared  no  foe  !  The  hero  beheld,  in. 
his  reft,  a  dark-red  ftream  of  fire  rufhing  down 
from  the  hill.  Crugal  fat  upon  the  beam,  a 
chief  who  fell  in  fight.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Swaran,  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His 
face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  fetting  moon.  His 
robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the  hill.  His  eyes  are 
two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the  wound  of  his 
breaft  !  "  Crugal,"  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  fon 
of  Dedgal,  famed  on  the  hill  of  hinds !  "  "Why  fo 
pale  and  fad,  thou  breaker  of  the  fhields  ?    Thou 

haft 


*  The  fcene  here  defcribed  will  appear  nataral  to  thofe 
who  have  been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  poet  re- 
moves him  to  a  diftance  from  the  army,  to  add  more  horror 
to  the  defcription  of  Crugal's  ghoft  by  the  lonelinefs  oi  the 
place. 
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haft  never  been  pale  for.  fear  !  What  diflurbs  tl^e 
departed  Crugal  ?"  Dim  and  in  tears,  he  ftood 
and  hretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly 
he  railed  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the 
reedy  Lego  ! 

"  My  fpirit,  Connal,  is  on  my  hills  :  my 
corfe  on  the  fands  of  Erin.  Thou  fhalt  never 
talk  with  Crugal,  nor  find  his  lone  fteps  in  the 
heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blaft  of  Cromla.  I  move 
like  the  fliadow  of  mift !  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar, 
I  fee  a  cloud  of  death  :  it  hovers  dark  over  the 
plains  of  Lena.  The  fons  of  green  Erin  muft 
fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghofls."  Like 
the  darkened  moon  he  retired,  in  the  midfl  of 
the  whiftling  blaft.  "  Stay,"  faid  the  mighty 
Connal,  "  ftay  my  dark  red  friend.  Lay  by  that 
beam  of  heaven,  fon  of  the  windy  Cromla  \  What 
cave  is  thy  lonely  houfe  ?  What  green-headed 
hill  the  place  of  thy  repofe  ?  Shall  we  not  hear 
thee  in  the  ftorm  ?  In  the  noife  of  the  mountain- 
ftream  ?  When  the  feeble  fons  of  the  wind  come 
forth,  and  fcarcely  feen,  pafs  over  the  defart  ?" 

The  foft-voiced  Connal  rofe,  in  the  midft  of 
his  founding  arms.  He  ftruck  his  fliield  above 
Cuthullin.  The  fon  of  battle  waked.  «  Why," 
faid  the  ruler  of  the  car,  "  comes  Connal  through 
my  night  ?  My  fpear  might  turn  againft  the 
found ;  and  Cuthullin  mourn  the  death  of  his 
friend.  Speak  Connal ;  fon  of  Colgar,  fpeak, 
thy  counfel  is  the  fon  -of  heaven !"  "  Son  of 
Semo !"  replied  the  chief,  «  the  ghoft  of  Cru- 
gal came  from  his  cave.  The  ftars  dim-twinkled 
through  his  form.  His  voice  was  like  the  found 
of  a  diftant  ftream.  He  is  a  meffenger  of  death! 
He  fpeaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe  !  Sue 
for  peace,  O  chief  of  Erin  !  or  fly  over  the  heath 
=«f  Lena."  '  « He 
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"  He  rpoke  to  Connal,"  replied  the  hero, 
*«  though  ftars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form  ! 
Son  of  Colgar,  It  was  the  wind  that  murmured 
acrofs  thy  ear.  Or  if  it  was  the  form  *  of  Cru- 
gal,  why  did  ft  thou  not  force  liim  to  my  fight  ? 
Haft  thou  inquired  where  is  his  cave?  The  houfe 
of  that  ion  of  wind  ?  My  fword  might  find  that 
voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from  Crugal. 
But  fmall  is  his  knowledge,  Connal ;  he  was  here 
to-day.  He  could  not  have  gone  beyond  our  hills ! 
who  could  tell  him  there  of  our  fall  ?"  "  Ghofts 
fly  on  clouds,  and  ride  on  Avinds,"  faid  Connal'^s 
voice  of  wifdoiTU  "'  They  reft  together  in  their 
caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men." 

*'  Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men  ;  of  every 
man  but  Erin's  chief.  Let  me  be  forgot  in  their 
cave.  I  will  not  fly  from  Swamn  !  If  fall  I  mu ft, 
my  tomb  Ihall  rife,  amidft  the  fame  of  future 
times.  The  hunter  Ihall  flied  a  tear  on  my  ftone; 
forrow  fliall  dwell  round  the  high-bofomed  Bra- 
gela.  I  fear  not  death,  to  fly  I  fear  !  Fingal  has 
feen  me  vidtorious  !  Thou  dim  phantom  of  the 
hill,  fliew  thyfeif  to  me  !  Come  on  thy  beam  of 
heaven,  fliew  mc  my  death  in  thine  hand  ;  yet -I 
will  not  fly,  thou  feeble  Ion  of  the  wind!  Go,  fon 
of  Colgar,  ftrike  the  flileld.  It  hangs  between 
the  fpears.  Let  my  warriors  rife  to  the  found,  in 
the  midft  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal 
delays  his  coming  with  the  race  of  his  ftormy  iflesj 
we  fliall  fight,  O  Colgar'^s  fon,  and  die  in  the 
battle  pf  heroes  !" 

Vol.1.  B  The 


"^  The  poet  teaches  tis  the  opraions  that  prevailed  in  his 
time  eoHcerning  the  (late  of  feparate  fouls.  From  Con- 
nal's  exprtffion,  "  That  the  ftars  dim-twinkled  through 
the  form  of  Crugal,"  and  Cuthuliin's  reply,  we  may  ga- 
ther that  they  bot?i  thought  the  foul  was  material ;  fonK- 
thing  like  the  eIcTwAov  of  tije  ancient  Greeks. 
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The  found  fpreads  Avide.  The  heroes  rile,  hkc 
the  breaking  of  a  bhie-rolUng  wave.  They  ftood 
on  the  heath,  hke  oaks  with  all  their  branches 
round  them ;  when  they  echo  to  the  ftream  of 
froft,  and  their  withered  leaves  are  ruftling  to  the 
wind  !  High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  grey. 
Morning  trembles  on  the  half-enlightened  ocean. 
The  blue  mift  fwims  flowly  by,  and  hides  the 
fons  of  Inis-fail ! 

"  Rife  ye,"  faid  the  king  of  the  dark-brown 
fliields,  "  yc  that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves. 
'I'he  fons  of  Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms  j  pur- 
fue  them  over  the  plains  of  Lena  !  Morla,  go  to 
Corm.ac's  hall.  Bid  them  yield  to  Swaran ;  before 
his  people  fink  to  the  tomb ;  and  filence  fpread 
over  his  ifle."  They  rofe  ruftling  like  a  flock  of 
fea-fowl,  when  the  waves  expel  them  from  the 
Ihore.  Their  found  was  like  a  thoufand  ftreams 
that  meet  in  Cona's  vale,  when,  after  a  ftormy 
night,  they  turn  their  dark  eddies,  beneath  the 
pale  light  of  the  morn. 

As  the  dark  fliades  of  autumn  fly  over  hills  of 
grafs :  fo  gloomy,  dark,  fucceflive  came  the 
chiefs  of  Loclilin's  echoing  woods.  Tall  as  the 
ftag  of  Morven,  moved  ftately  before  them  the 
king.  His  .fhining  Ihield  is  on  his  fide,  like  a 
flame  on  the  heath  at  night.  When  the  world 
is  filent  and  d^rk,  and  the  traveller  fees  fome 
ghoft  fporting  in  the  beam  !  Dnnly  gleam  the 
hills  around,  and  fliew  indiftinctly  their  oaks  !  A 
blait  from  the  troubled  ocean  removed  the  fettled 
mifl:.  The  fons  of  Erin  appear,  like  a  ridge  of 
rocks  on  the  coaft ;  when  mariners,  on  fliores 
unknown,  are  trembling  at  veering  winds .' 

**  Go,  Morla,  go,"  faid  the  king  of  Lochlin, 
"  oft'er  peace  to  thefe  !  Ofi-er  the  terms  we  give 
to  kings,  when  nations  bov/  down  to  our  fwords. 

When 
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When  the  valiant  are  dead  in  war;  when  virgins 
weep  on  the  field  !"  Tall  INIorla  came,  the  fon  of 
Swarth,  and  ftately  ftrode  the  youth  along  !  He 
fpoke  to  Erin's  blue-ey'd  chief,  among  the  iefler 
heroes.  "  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the  warrior 
fpoke,  "  the  peace  he  gives  to  kings,  when  na- 
tions bow  to  his  fword.  Leave  Erin's  fire  my 
plains  to  us,  and  give  thy  fpoufe  and  dog.  Thy 
fpoufe  high-bolbm'd,  hea\'ing  fair !  Thy  dog 
that  overLakes  the  wind  !  Give  thefe  to  prove 
the  weaknefs  of  thine  arm  5  live  then  beneath  our 
power." 

"  Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  Cuthul- 
lin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  dark  rolling  feaj 
I  give  his  people  graves  in  Erin.  But  never  fhall 
a  lb-anger  have  the  pleafing  fun-beam  of  my  love. 
No  deer  fliall  fly  on  Lochlin's  hills,  before  fwift- 
footed  Luath."  "  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,"  faid 
Morla,  "  wik  thou  then  fight  the  king  ?  The 
king  whofe  Ihips  of  many  groves  could  carry 
olf  thine  iile  ?  So  little  is  thy  green-hilled  Erin 
to  him  who  rules  the  ftormy  waves  !"  "  In 
words  I  yield  to  many,  Morla.  My  fword  Ihall 
yield  to  none.  Erin  fliall  own  the  fway  of  Cor- 
mac,  while  Connal  and  CuthuUin  live!  O  Connal, 
firft  of  mighty  men,  thou  hear'ft  the  words  of 
Morla.  Shall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace, 
thou  breaker  of  the  fhields  ?  Spirit  of  fallen 
Crugal !  why  didft  thou  threaten  us  with  death  ? 
The  narrow  houfe  fhall  receive  me,  in  the  midfl 
of  the  light  of  renown.  Exalt,  ye  fons  of  Erin, 
exalt  the  fpear  and  bend  the  bow :  rufh  on  the 
foe  in  darknefs,  as  the  fpirits  of  flormy  nights  !" 

Then  difmal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  the 
gloom  of  battle  poured  along  :  as  mift  that  is  roll- 
ed on  a  valley,  when  florms  invade  the  filent 
fun-fhine  of  heaven  !  Cuthullin  moves  before  in 
D  2  arms. 
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arms,  like  an  angry  ghoft  before  a  cloud;  when 
meteors  indole  him  with  fire ;  when  the  dark 
winds  are  in  his  hand.  Carril,  far  on  the  heath, 
bids  the  horn  of  battle  found.  He  raifes  the 
voice  of  fong,  and  pours  his  foul  into  the  minds 
of  the  brave. 

"  Where,"  faid  the  moutlx  of  the  fong, 
**  where  is  the  fallen  Crugal  ?  He  lies  forgot  on 
earth  •,  the  hall  of  ilaells  *  is  filent.  Sad  Is  the 
fpoufe  of  Crugal !  She  is  a  flranger  -j-  in  the  hall 
of  her  grief.  But  who  is  flie,  that^  like  a  fun- 
beam,  flics  before  the  ranks  of  the  foe  ?  It  is 
Degrena  |,  lovely  fair,  the  fpoufe  of  fallen  Cru- 
gal. Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  behind.  Her  eye 
is  red  •,  her  voice  is  Ihrill.  Pale,  emipty  is  thy 
Crugal  now  !  His  form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hill. 
He  comes  to  the  ear  of  relt ;  be  raifes  his  feeble 
voice  •,  like  the  humming  of  the  moiuitain-bee  ; 
like  the  coUefted  flies  of  the  eve  I  But  Degrena 
falls  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn  j  the  fword  of 
Lochlin  is  in  her  lide.  Cairbar,  ihe  is  fallen,  the 
riflng  thought  of  thy  youth.  She  is  fallen,  O 
Cairbar,  the  thought  of  thy  youthful  hours  !" 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  found. 
He  ruihed  along  like  ocean's  vv^hale.  He  faw  the 
death  of  his  daughter  :  He  roared  in  the  midft 
of  thoufands.  His  fpear  met  a  fon  of  Lochlin  ! 
battle  fpreads  from  wing  to  wing !  As  a  hundred 
winds  in  Lochlin's  groves  ;  as  fire  in  the  pines  of 
a  hundred  hills  ;  lb  loud,  Jo  ruinous,  fo  vaft  the 
ranks  of  men  are  hewn  down.     Cuthullin  cut  off 

heroes 

*  The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as  the  prefent  Highlanders, 
-drunk  in  flicHs  ;  hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often  meet,  in  the 
old  poetry,  with  the  chief  of  JhMs,  and  the  halls  offhelh. 

f  Crugal  had  married  Degrena  but  a  little  time  before 
the  battle,  confequently  fie  may  with  propriety  be  called 
■jl  ftranger  in  tht-  hall  of  htr  grief. 

i  Deo-grena  fignif.es  a  fun-beam. 
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heroes  like  thiftles  ;  Swaran  v.'afted  Erin.  Cu- 
racli  fell  by  his  hand,  Cairbar  of  the  bofly  flileld  ; 
Morglan  lies  in  laiting  reft :  Ca-olt  trembles  as 
he  dies  !  His  wliite  breaft  is  ftained  with  blood ; 
his  yellow  hair  ftretched  in  the  duft  of  his  native 
land  !  He  often  had  Ipread  the  feaft  where  he 
fell.  He  often  there  had  raifed  the  voice  of  the 
harp  :  When  his  dogs  leapt  around  for  joy  ;  and 
the  youths  of  the  chace  prepared  the  bow  ! 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  ftream,  that  burfts 
from  the  defart.  The  little  hills-  are  rolled  in  its 
eourfe  ;  the  rocks  are  half-funk  by  its  lide  !  But 
GuthuUin  ftood  before  liim,  like  a  hill,  that 
catches  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The  winds  con- 
tend on  its  head  of  pines  ;  the  hail  rattles  on  its 
rocks.  But,  iirm  in  its  llrength,  it  ftands,  and 
ilndes  the  lilei.*  vale  of  Cona  !  So  Cuthuliin 
fliaded  the  fons  of  Erin,  and  ftood  in  the  midft 
of  thoufands.  Blood  rifcs  like  the  fount  of  a 
rock,  from  panting  heroes  around.  But  Erin 
falls  on  either  wing,  hke  fnow  in  the  day  of  the 
fun, 

*'  O  fons  of  Erin,"  faid  Grumal,  "  Loch- 
lin  conquers  on  the  field.  Why  ftrive  we  as 
reeds  againft  the  wind  ?  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark- 
brown  hinds."  He  fled  like  the  ftag  of  Mcrven ; 
his  fpear  is  a  trembling  beam  of  light  behind  him. 
Few  fled  with  Grumal,  chief  of  the  little  foul : 
they  fell  in  the  battle  of  heroes,  on  Lena's  echo- 
ing heath.  High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems,  the 
chief  of  Erin  ftood.  He  flew  a  mighty  foi>  of 
Lochlin,  and  fpoke,  in  hafte,  to  Connal.  "  O 
Connal,  firft  of  mortal  men,  thou  haft  taught 
this  arm  of  death  !  Though  Erin's  fons  have  fled 
fliall  we  not  fight  the  foe  .-*  Carril,  fon  of  other 
times,  carry  my  friends  to  that  bufliy  hill.  Here, 
B  3  Gonial, 
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Connai,  let  us  ftand,  like  rocks,  and  fave  our 
flying  friends." 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  gems.  They  ftretch 
their  fliields,  like  the  darkened  moon,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  ftarry  Ikies,  when  flie  moves,  a  dun 
circle,  through  heaven ;  and  dreadful  change  is 
expefted  by  men.  Sithfadda  panted  up  the  hill, 
and  Sronnal  haughty  fteed.  Like  waves  behind  a 
whale  behind  them  ruflied  the  foe.  Now  on  the 
riling  fide  of  Cromla  ftood  Erin's  few  fad  fons  ; 
like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame  had  rnflied 
hurried  on  by  the  winds  of  the  fl:ormy  night ; 
diftant,  withered,  dark  they  ftand,  with  not  a 
leaf  to  fnake  in  the  gale. 

Cuthullin  flood  befide  an  oak.  He  rolled  his 
red  eye  in  filence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his  bufl^.y 
hair  :  the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Moran  the  fon  of 
Fithii.  «  The  fliips,"  he  cried,  "  the  fliips  of 
the  lonely  ifles.  Fingsi  comes,  the  firft  of  men, 
the  breaker  of  the  fliields  !  The  waves  foam  be- 
fore his  black  prows!  His  mafts  with  fails  are 
like  groves  in  clouds!"  "Blow,"  faid  Cuthullin, 
"  blow  ye  winds  that  rufii  along  my  ifle  of  mill. 
Come  to  the  death  of  thoufands,  O  king  of  re- 
founding  Selma !  Thy  fai*s,  my  friend,  are  to 
me  the  clouds  of  the  morning ;  thy  fhips  the 
light  of  heaven  ;  and  thou  thyfelf  a  p-illar  of  flre 
that  beams  on  the  world  by  night.  O  Connal, 
flrft  of  miCn,  how  pleafing,  in  grief,  are  our 
friends !  But  the  night  is  gathering  around  ! 
Where  now  are  the  fliips  of  Fingal  ?  Here  let  us 
pafs  the  hours  of 'darknefs ;  here  wifli  for  the 
moon  of  heaven." 

The  winds  come  down  on  the  woods.  The 
torrents  rufli  from  the  roqks.  Rain  gathers 
round  the  head  of  Cromla.  The  red  ftars  trem- 
ble between  the  flying  clouds.     Sad,  by  the  fide 

of 
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of  a  ilream  wliofe  found  is  echoed  by  a  tree,  fad 
by  the  fide  of  a  flream  the  chief  of  Ei-in  fits.  Con- 
nal  fon  of  Colgar  is  there,  and  Carril  of  other 
tiaies.  "  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  CnthuUin," 
faid  the  fon  of  Semo,  "  unhappy  is  the  hand  of 
CuthuUin  lince  he  flew  his  friend !  Fcrda,  fon  of 
D.imman,  I  loved  thee  as  myfelf !"' 

"  How,  Cuthnliin,  Con  of  Semo  !  how  fcil  the 
breaker  of  the  IhlelJs  ?  Well  I  remember,"  faiel 
Connal,  "  the  {on  of  the  noble  Damman.  'Tail 
and  fliir  he  was  like  the  rainbow  of  heaven." 
Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a  hundred 
hills.  In  Muri's  *  hall  he  learned  the  fvvord,  and 
won  the  friendihip  of  Cuthullin.  We  moved  to 
the  chace  together:  one, was  our  bed  in  the  heath! 

Deugala  was  the  fpoufe  of  Cairbar,  chief  of 
the  plains  of  UlLn.  She  was  covered  with  the 
light  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was  tlae  houfe  of 
pride.  She  loved  that  fun-beam  of  youth,  the  ion 
of  noble  Damman.  **  Cairbar,"  faid  the  white- 
armed  Deugala,  "  give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No 
more  I  will  remain  in  your  halls.  Divide  the 
herd,  dark  Cairbar!"  «  Let  Cuthullin,"  faid 
Cairbar,  "  divide  my  herd  on  the  hill.  His 
breall:  is  the  feat  of  juftice.  Depart,  thou  light 
of  beauty !  I  went  and  divided  the  herd.  One 
fnow-white  bull  remained.  I  gave  that  bull  to 
Cairbar.     The  wrath  of  Deugala  rofe  ! 

«  Son  of  Damman,"  begun  the  fair,  "  Cu- 
thullin has  pained  my  foul.  I  mull:  hear  of  his 
death,  or  Lubar's  lliream  lliafll  roll  over  me.  My 
pale  ghoft  Ihall  wander  near  thee,  and  mourn 
the  wound  of  my  pride.  Pour  out  the  blood  of 
Cuthullin,  or  pierce  this  heaving  breaft."  "  Deu- 
gala," faid  the  fair-haired  youth,  "  how  ihall  I 
flay  the  {oa  of  Semo  ?  He  is  the  friend  of  my 
B  4  fecxet 

*  A  place  In  Ulfler. 
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fecret  thoughts.  Shall  I  then  lift  the  Tword  ?" 
She  wept  three  days  before  the  chief,  on  the 
fourtli  he  faid  he  Avould  fight.  "  I  will  fight  mj 
friend  Deugala !  but  may  I  fall  by  his  Iword ! 
Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  alone  ?  Could  I  be- 
Jiold  the  grave  of  Cuthullin  ?"  We  fought  on  the 
plain  of  Muri.  Our  fwords  avoid  a  wound. 
They  Aide  on  the  helmets  of  fleel ;  or  found  on 
the  flippery  Ihields.  Deugala  was  near  with  a 
Imile,  and  faid  to  the  fon  of  Damman :  "  Thine 
arm  is  feeble,  fun-beam  of  youth  !  Thy  years, 
are  not  ftrong  for  fiieel.  Yield  to  the  fon  of 
Semo.     He  is  a  rock  on  Maimer." 

The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He  faul- 
tering  faid  to  me :  "  Cuthullin,  raife  thy  bofiy 
Ihield.  Defend  thee  from  the  hand  of  thy  friend. 
My  foul  is  laden  with  grief:  for  I  muft  flay  the 
chief  of  men  !"  I  fighed  as  the  wind  in  the  cleft 
of  a  rock.  I  lifted  high  the  edge  of  my  fteel. 
The  fun-beam  of  battle  fell :  the  firft  of  Cuthul- 
lin's  friends  !  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthullin 
fince  the  hero  fell ! 

'*  Mournful  is  thy  tale,  fon  of  the  car,"  faid 
Carrll  of  other  times.  "  It  fends  my  foul  back 
to  the  ages  of  old,  to  the  days  of  other  years. 
Often  have  I  heard  of  Comal,  v/ho  flew  the  friend 
he  loA'ed  ;  yet  victory  attended  his  fteel :  the  bat- 
tle v/as  conllimed  ia  his  prefence  !" 

Com_al  was  a  fon  of  Albion  j  the  chief  of  an 
hundred  hills !  His  deer  daunk  of  a  thoufand 
flreams.  A  thoufand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice 
of  his  dogs.  His  face  was  the  mildnefs  of  youth. 
His  hand  the  death  of  heroes.  One  was  his  love, 
and  fair  was  fhe  !  the  daughter  of  mighty  Con- 
loch.  She  appeared  like  a  fun-beam  among  wo- 
men. Her  hair  v/as  the  wing  of  the  raven.  Her 
dogs  were  taught  to  the  chace.     Her  bov/-flring 

founded 
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founded  on  tlie  winds.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on 
Comal.  Often  met  their  eyes  of  love.  Their 
courfe  in  the  chace  was  one.  Happy  were  their 
words  in  fecret.  But  Grumal  loved  the  maid, 
the  dark  chief  of  the  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watch- 
ed her  lone  fteps  in  the  heath  •,  the  foe  of  unhap- 
py Comal ! 

One  day,  tired  of  the  chace,  when  the  mifc 
had  concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Conloch  met,  in  the  cave  of  Ronan.  It 
was  the  wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  fides  were 
hung  with  his  arms.  A  hundred  Ihields  of  thongs 
were  there ;  a  hundred  helms  of  founding  fteel. 
"  Reft  here,"  he  faid,  "  ipy  love  Galbina  :  thou 
light  of  the  cave  of  Ronan  :  a  deer  appears  on 
Mora's  brow.  I  go ;  but  I  v/ill  foon  return." 
"  I  fear,"  fhe  faid,  "  dark  Grumal  my  foe :  he 
haunts  the  cave  of  Ronan  :  I  v/ill  reft  among 
the  arms ;  but  foon  return,  my  love." 

He  went  to  the -deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter 
of  Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  cloathed  her 
fair  fides  with  his  armour  j  fhe  trode  &-om  the 
cave  of  Ronan  !  He  thought  it  was  his  foe.  His 
heart  beat  high.  His  colour  changed,  and  dark- 
nefs  dimmed  his  eyes.  He  drew  the  bow.  The 
arrow  flew.  Galbina  fell  in  blood  !  He  run  witlx 
wildnefs  in  his  fteps :  he  called  the  daughter  of 
Conloch.  No  anfwcr  in  the  lonely  rock.  Where 
art  thou,  O  my  love  ?  He  faw,  at  length,  her 
heaving  heart,  beating  around  the  arrow  he 
threw.  "  O  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou  ?" 
He  funk  upon  her  breaftj  The  hunters  found 
the  haplefs  pair.  He  afterwards  walked  the  hill. 
But  many  and  filent  were  his  fteps  round  the  dark 
dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet  of  the  ocean  came. 
He  fought,  the  ftrangers  fled.  He  fearched  for 
B  5  death 
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death  along  the  field.  But  who  could  flay  the 
mighty  Comal !  He  threw  away  his  dark  brown 
Ihield.  An  arrow  found  his  manly  bread.  He 
Jleeps  with  his  loved  Galbina  at  the  noife  of  the 
founding  furge  !  Their  green  tombs  are  feen  by 
the  mariner,  when  he  bounds  on  the  waves  of 
the  north. 
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ARGUMENT  TO  BOOK  III. 

Cuthullin,  pleafed  with  the  ftory  of  Canil,  infifts  with  that 
bard  for  niore  of  his  fongs.  He  relates  the  acSlions  of 
Fingal  in  Lochlin,  and  death  of  Agendecca  the  beautiful 
fifler  of  Swarati.  He  had  fcarce  finlflied,  when  Calmar, 
the  fon  of  Matha,  who  had  advifed  the  firft  battle,  came 
•wounded  from  the  field,  and  told  them  of  Swaran's  de- 
Cgn  to  furprife  the  remains  of  the  Irifli  army.  He  him- 
fclf  propofes  to  withfland  fingly  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy,  in  a  narrow  pafs,  till  the  Irifli  fliould  make  good 
their  retreat.  Cuthullin,  touched  with  the  gallant  pro- 
pofal  of  Calmar,  refolves  to  accompany  him,  and  orders 
Carril  to  carry  off  the  few  that  remained  of  the  Irifli. 
Morning  comes,  Calmar  dies  of  his  wounds  ;  and,  the 
fliips  of  the  Caledonians  appearing,  Sv/aran  gives  over 
the  purfuit  of  the  Irifli,  and  returns  to  oppofe  Fingal's 
landing.  Cuthullin  afliamed,  after  his  defeat,  to  appear 
before  Fingal,  retires  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Fingal  en- 
gages the  enemy,  puts  them  tc  flight ;  but  the  coming 
on  of  night  makes  the  vitflory  not  decifive.  The  king* 
who  had  obferved  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  grandfon 
Ofcar,  gives  liini  advices  concerning  his  conduiS  in  peace 
and  war.  Ht  -ecommends  to  him  to  place  the  example 
of  his  fathers  before  his  eyes,  as  the  befl  model  for  his 
condut^  :  which  introduces  the  epifode  concerning  Fai- 
nafoUis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca,  whom  Fingal 
had  taken  under  his  protecftion,  in  his  youth.  Fillan 
and  Ofcar  are  difpatched  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  by  night ;  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  defires  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  next  battle,  which  Fingal 
promifcs  to  give  him.  Some  general  refleiflions  of  the 
poet  clofe  the  third  day. 
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"  Pleasant  are  the  words  of  the  fong,"  fald 
CuthuUin !  "  lovely  the  tales  of  other  times  ! 
They  are,  like  the  calm  dew  of  the  morning  on 
the  hill  -of  roes  ;  when  the  fun  is  faint  on  its  fide, 
and  the  lake  is  fettled  and  blue  in  the  vale.  O 
Carril,  raife  again  thy  voice!  let  me  hear  the  fong 
of  Selma :  which  was  fung  in  my  halls  of  joy, 
when  Fingal  king  of  fliields  was  there,  and  glovv^- 
ed  at  the  deeds  of  his  Others." 

"  Fingal !  thou  dweller  of  battle,"  faid  Carril, 
"  early  were  thy  deeds  in  arms.  Lochiin  was 
confumed  in  thy  wrath,  when  thy  youth  ftrove 
with  the  beauty  of  maids.  They  fmiled  at  the 
fair-btooming  face  of  the  hero  ;  but  death  was  in 
liis  hands.  He  was  ftrong  as  the  waters  of  Lora, 
His  followers  were  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftreams. 
They  took  the  king  of  Lochiin  in  war;  they  re- 
ftored  him  to  his  lliips.     His  big  heart  fwelled 

with. 


*  The  fccond  night,  fince  the  opening  of  the  poem,  con- 
tinues ;  and  Cuthullin,  Connal,  and  Carril  dill  lit  in  the 
place  defcribed  in  the  preceding  book.  The  flory  of  Agan-, 
decca  is  introduced  here  with  propriety,  as  great  ufe  is 
made  of  it  in  the  courfe  of  the  poem,  and  as  it,  in  fome 
meafure,  brings  about  the  cataflrophc. 
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with  pride  ;  the  death  of  the  youth  was  dark  in 
his  foul.  For  none  ever,  but  Fingal,  had  over- 
come the  ftrength  of  the  mighty  Starno  *.  He 
fat  in  the  hall  of  his  fhells  in  Lochlin's  woody 
land.  He  called  the  grey-haired  Snivan,  that 
often  fung  round  the  circle  f  of  Loda  :  when  the 
ftone  of  power  heard  his  voice,  and  battle  turned 
in  the  field  of  the  valiant !" 

"  Go ;  grey-haired  Snivan,"  Starno  faid,  "  go 
to  Ardven's  fea-furrounded  rocks.  Tell  to  the 
king  of  Selma ;  he  the  faireft  among  his  thou- 
fands,  tell  him  I  give  him  my  daughter,  the 
lovelieft  maid  that  ever  heaved  a  breaffc  of  fnow. 
Her  arms  are  white  as  the  foam  of  my  waves. 
Her  foul  is  generous  and  mild.  Let  him  come 
with  his  braveft  heroes,  to  the  daughter  of  the 
fecret  hall  !"  Snivan  came  to  Selma's  hall :  Fair- 
haired  Fingal  attended  his  fteps.  His  kindled  foul 
flew  to  the  maid,  as  he  bounded  on  the  waves  of 
the  north.  "  Welcome,"  faid  the  dark-brown 
Starno,  "welcome,  king  of  rocky  Morven:  wel- 
come his  heroes  of  might,  fens  of  the  diftant  ifle ! 
Three  days  within  my  halls  fliall  ye  feaft ;  three 
days  purfue  my  boars  ;  that  your  fame  may  reach 
the  maid  who  dwells  in  the  fecret  hall." 

Starno  defigned  their  death.  He  gave  the 
feaft  of  fhells.  Fingal,  who  doubted  the  foe,  kept 
on  his  arms  of  fteel.  The  fons  of  death  were 
afraid:  They  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  king.  The 
voice  of  fprightly  mirth  arofe.  The  trembling 
harps  of  joy  were  llrung.  Bards  fung  the  battle 
of  heroes  :  They  fung  the  heaving  breaft  of  love. 

Ullin, 

*  Starno  was  the  father  of  Swaran,  as  well  as  Agandecca. 
His  fierce  and  cruel  charad:er  is  well  marked  in  other  poems 
concerning  the  times. 

f  This  pafTage  mofl:  certainly  alludes  to  the  religion  of 
JiOchlin  ;  and  the fior.e  of  poivcr  here  mentioned,  is  the  image 
of  one  of  the  deities  of  Scandinavia. 
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UUin,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there  :  the  fweet  voice 
of  refouiuUng  Cona-  He  praifed  the  daughter  of 
Lochlin  ;  and  Morven's  *  high-defcended  chief. 
The  daughter  of  Lochhn  overheard.  She  left  the 
hall  of  her  fecret  figh  !  She  came  in  all  her  beau- 
ty, like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  eaft. 
Loveiinefs  was  around  her  as  light.  Her  fteps 
\vere  the  muiic  of  fongs.  She  faw  the  youth  and 
loved  him.  He  was  the  ftolen  figh  of  her  foul. 
Her  blue  eye  rolled  on  him  in  fecret :  She  bleft 
the  chief  of  refounding  Morven. 

The  third  day,  with  all  its  beams,  flione  bright 
en  the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the  dark- 
browed  Starno  ;  and  Fingal,  king  of  iliields. 
Half  the  day  they  fpent  in  the  chace ;  the  fpear 
of  Selma  was  red  in  blood.  It  was  then  the 
daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue  eyes  rolling  in 
tears  ;  it  was  then  flie  came  with  her  voice  of 
love,  and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Fin- 
gal, high  defcended  chief,  truft  not  Starno's 
heart  of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he  has  placed 
his  chiefs.  Beware  of  the  wood  of  death.  But, 
remember,  fon  of  the  ifle,  remember  Agandecca  : 
Save  me  from  the  wrath  of  my  father,  king  of  the 
v.'indy  Morven  !" 

The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on  ;  his 
heroes  by  his  fide.  The  fons  of  death  fell  by  his 
hand  ;  and  Gormal  echoed  around  !  Before  the 
halls  of  Starno  the  fons  of  the  chace  convened. 
The  king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds.  His 
eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  "  Bring  hither,"  he 
faid,  '*  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of  Morven  ! 
His  hand  is  ftained  with  the  blood  of  my,  people ; 
her  words  have  not  been  in  vain  !"  She  came  with 

the 

*  All  the  North-weft  coaft  of  Scotland  probably  went  of 
old  under  the  name  of  Morven,  which  fignifies  a  ridge  of 
very  high  hills. 
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the  red  Q,yc  of  tears.  She  came  with  loofely  flow- 
ing locks.  Her  white  bread  heaved  with  broken 
liglis,  like  the  foam  of  the  ftreamy  I.ubar. 
Starno  pierced  her  fide  witli  ileel.  She  fell,  hke 
a  wreath  of  fnow,  which  flides  from  the  rocks  of 
Ronan ;  when  the  woods  are  ftill,  and  echo 
deepens  in  the  vale  !  Then  Fingal  eyed  his  valiant 
chiefs  ;  his  valiant  chiefs  took  arms.  The  gloom  • 
of  battle  roared  5  Locldin  fled  or  died.  Pale,  in 
Ids  bounding  fliip  he  clofed  the  maid  of  the 
fofteft  foul.  Her  tomb  afcends  on  Ardven  ;  the 
fea  roars  round  her  narrow  dwelling.' 

«  Blefled  be  her  foul,"  faid  Cuthullin  ; 
^*  blefled  be  the  mouth  of  the  fong  !  Strong  was 
the  youth  of  Fingal ;  fl:rong  is  his  arm  of  age. 
Lochlin  fliall  fall  again  before  the  king  of  echo- 
ing Morven.  Show  thy  face  from  a  cloud,  O 
moon !  light  his  white  fails  on  the  wave  :  And 
if  any  ftrong  fpirit  *  of  heaven  fits  on  that  low- 
hung  cloud  ;  turn  his  dark  fliips  from  the  rock, 
thou  rider  of  the  ftorm  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin  at  the  found 
of  the  mountain-ftream  ;  when  Calmar  afcended 
the  hill,  the  wounded  fon  of  Matha.  From  the 
fleld  he  came  in  his  blood.  He  leaned  on  his 
bending  fpear.  Feeble  is  the  arm  of  battle  !  but 
fl:rong  the  foul  of  the  hero  !  "  Welcome !  O 
ion  of  Matha,"  faid  Connal,  "  Welcome  art  thou 
to  thy  friends !  Why  burfts  that  broken  figh, 
from  the  breafl:  of  him  who  never  feared  before  ?" 
**  And  never,  Connal,  will  he  fear,  chief  of  the 

pointed 

*  This  is  the  only  paiTage  in  the  poem  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  religion.  But  Cuthullin's  apoftrophe  to  this  fpirit 
is  accompanied  with  a  doubt,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine whether  the  hero  meant  a^fuperior  being,  or  the 
ohofts  of  deceafed  warriors,  who  were  fuppofed  in  thofe 
times  to  rule  the  florms,  and  to  tranfport  themfelves  ia 
a  guft  of  wind  from  one  country  to  another. 
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pointed  fteel !  IMy  foul  brightens  in  danger :  Iri 
the  nolle  of  arms.  I  am  of  the  race  of  battle. 
My  fathers  never  feared. 

"  Cormar  was  the  firlT:  of  my  race.  He 
fported  through  the  ftorms  of  waves.  His 
black  Ikiff  bounded  on  ocean;  he  travelled  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  A  fpirit  once  embroiled" 
the  night.  Seas  fwell,  and  rocks  refound. 
Winds  drive  along  the  clouds.  The  lightning 
flies  on  vrings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and  came  to 
land;  then  blulhed  that  he  feared  at  all.  He 
ruihed  again  jimong  the  waves  to  find  the  fon  of 
the  wind.  Three  youths  guide  the  bounding 
bark  ;  he  ftood  with  fword  u'nilieathed.  When 
the  low-hung  vapour  paffed,  he  took  it  by  the 
curling  head.  He  fearched  its  dark  womb  with 
his  fteel.  The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air» 
The  moon  and  ftars  returned  !  Such  was  the 
boldnefs  of  my  race.  Calmar  is  like  his  fathers. 
Danger  flies  from  the  lifted  fword.  They  bell 
fucceed  v>'ho  dare  i 

"  But  now,  ye  fons  of  green  Erin,  retire  from 
Lena's  bloody  heath.  Colleft  the  fad  remnant 
of  our  friends,  and  join  the  fword  of  Fingal.  I 
heard  the  found  of  Loclilin's  advancing  arms  1 
Calmar  will  remain  and  fight.  My  voice  fliall 
be  fuch,  my  friends,  as  if  thoufands  were  be- 
hind me.  But,  fon  of  .Semo,  remember  me. 
Remember  Calmar's  lifelefs  corfe  When  Fin- 
gal 111  all  have  wafted  the  field,  place  me  by  fome 
ftone  of  remembrance,  that  future  times  may 
hear  my  fime  ;  that  the  mother  of  Calmar  may 
rejoice  in  my  renownj' 

«  No  :  fon  of  Matha,"  faid  CuthuUin,  «  I 
will  never  leave  thee  here.  My  joy  is  in  unequal 
fight :  My  foul  increafes  in  danger.  Connal, 
and  Carril  of  other,  times,  carry  off  the  fad  fons 

of 
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of  Erin.  When  the  battle  is  over,  fearch  for  us 
m  this  narrow  way.  For  near  this  oak  we  Ihail 
fail,  in  the  ftream  of  the  battle  of  thoufands !" 
*'  O  Fithii's  Ton,  with  flying  fpeed  rulh  over  the 
heath  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that  Erin  is 
fallen.  Bid  the  king  of  Morven  come.  O  let 
him  come,  like  the  fun  in  a  Itorm,  to  lighten, 
so  reftore  the  ifle  !" 

Morning  is  grey  on  Cromla.  The  fons  of 
the  fea  attend.  Calmar  ftood  forth  to  meet 
them  in  the  pride  of  his  kindling  foul.  But  pale 
.was  the  face  of  the  chief.  He  leaned  on  his  fa- 
ther's fpear.  That  fpear  which  he  brought  from 
Lara,  when  the  foul  of  his  mother  was  fad  ;  the 
foul  of  the  lonely  Alcletha,  waining  in  the  for- 
row  of  years.  But  flowly  nov/  the  hero  falls, 
like  a  tree  on  the  plain.  Dark  Cuthullin  ftands 
alone  like  a  rock  in  a  fandy  vale.  The  fea 
comes  wirh  its  waves,  and  roars  on  its  hardened 
fides.  Its  head  is  covered  with  foam  ;  the  hills, 
are  echoing  around. 

Now  from  the  grey  mifi:  of  the  ocean,  the 
white-failed  fhips  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is  the 
grove  of  their  mafts,  as  they  nod,  by  turns,  oil 
the  rolling  wave.  Swaran  faw  them  from  the 
hill.  He  returned  from  the  fons  of  Erin.  As 
ebbs  the  refounding  fea,  through  thfe  hundred 
ifles  of  Iniftore  ;  fo  loud,  fo  vait,  Co  immenfc 
returned  the  iOns  of  Lochlin  againft  the  king. 
But  bending,  weeping,  fad,  and  flow,  and  drag- 
ging his  long  fpear  behind,  Cuthullin  funk  in 
Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends. 
Ke  feared  the  face  of  Fingal,  who  was  wont  to 
greet  him  from  the  fields  of  renown  ! 

"  How  many    lie    there  of  my    heroes !   the 
chiefs  of  Erin's   race  !   they  that   were   cheerfuK 
in  the  hall,  when  the  found  of  the  lliells  arofe  .•■ 

No 
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No  more  flipJl  I  find  thiir  fteps  in  the  heath. 
No  more  ihall  I  hear  their  voice  in  the  chace. 
Pale,  lilent,  low  on  bloody  beds,  are  they  who 
were  my  friends  !  O  ipirits  of  the  lately  dead, 
meet  Cuthullin  on  his  heath  I  Speak  to  him  on 
the  wind,  when  the  ruftling  tree  of  Tura's  cave 
relbunds.  There,  far  remote,  I  fhall  lie  un- 
known. No  bard  fliall  hear  of  me.  No  grey 
ftone  ihall  rife  to  my  renown.  Mourn  me  with 
the  dead,  O  Bragela !  departed  is  my  fame." 
Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin,  when  he  funk 
in  the  woods  of  Cromla  ! 

Fingal,  tall  in  his  fhip,  ftretched  his  bright 
lance  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  the 
I  fteel :  It  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death,  fet- 
j  ting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller 
\  is  aldne,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in"  hea- 
)  Ten. 

i        "  The  battle  is  paft,"  faid  the   king.     "  I  be~ 
!   hold  the  blood  of  my  friends.     Sad  is  the  heath 
i   of  Lena  !   mournful   the  oaks  of  Cromla  !     The 
!   hunters  have  fallen  in  their  ftrength  :  The  fon  of 
Semo  is  no  more.     Ryno  and  Fillan,  my  fons, 
found  the  horn  of  Fingal.     Afcend  that  hill  on 
the  fliore ;  call   the  children  of  the  foe.     Call 
them  from  the  grave   of  Lamdarg,  the  chief  of 
other  times      Be  your  voice  like  that  of  your  fa- 
ther, when  he  enters  the  battles  of  his  ftrength. 
I  wait  for  the  mighty  ftranger.     I   wait  on  Le- 
na's fhore  for  Swaran.     Let   him  come  with  all 
his  race  ;  flrong  in  battle  are  the  friends  of  the 
dead  !" 

Fair  Ryno  as  lightning  gleamed  along :  Dark 
Fillan  rulhed  like  the  ihade  of  autumn.  0:i 
Lena's  heath  their  voice  is  heard.  The  Tons  of 
ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal.  As  the  roaring 
eddy  of  ocean  returning  from  the  kingdom  of 

fnows  ; 
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fnows ;  fo  ftrong,  fo'  dark,  fo  fudden  came 
down  the  fons  of  Lochlin.  The  king  in  their 
front  appears,  in  the  difmal  pride  of  his  arms 
Wrath  burns  on  his  dark-brown  face  :  His  eyes 
roll  in  the  fire  of  his  valour.  Fingal  beheld  the 
ihn  of  Starno  :  He  remem-bcred  Agandecca.  For 
Sw^iran,  with  the  tears  of  youth,  had  mourned  his 
white-bofomed  filter.  He  fent  Ullin  of  fongs 
to  bid  him  to  the  feail  of  Ihells  :  For  pieafant  on 
Fingal's  foul  returned  the  memory  of  the  firft  of 
his  loves ! 

Uilin  came  with  aged  fteps,  and  fpoke  to 
Starno's  fon.  ."  O  thou  that  dwelleft  afar,  fur- 
rounded,  like  a  rock,  with  thy  waves  !  come  to 
the  feaii  of  the  king,  and  pafs  the  day  in  reft- 
To-morrow  let  us  fight,  O  Swaran,  and  break 
the  echoing  ihields."  "  To-day,"  faid  Starno's 
wrathful  fon,  "  we  break  the  echoing  fiiields  : 
to-morrow  my  feaft  fhall  be  fpread  ;  but  Fingal 
Ihall  Ue  on  earth."  '^  To-morrow  let  his  feaft 
be  fpread,"  faid  Fingal  v/ith  a  fmile.  "  To-day, 
O  my  fons  !  we  fliall  break  the  echoing  fhields. 
Oflian,  fiand  thou  near  my  arms.  Gaul,  lift  thy 
terrible  fword.  Fergus,  bend  thy  crooked  yew. 
Throw,  Fiilan,  thy  lance  through  heaven.  Lift 
your  fhields,  like  the  darkened  moon.  Be  your 
fpears  the  meteors  of  death.  Follow  me  in  the 
path  of  my  fam.e.  Equal  ny  deeds  in  battle." 
.  As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven;  as  the  ilreams 
of  a  hundred  hills  ;  as  clouds  fiy  fucceffive  over 
heaven  ;  as  the  dark  ocean  aflails  the  fliore  of 
the  defart  :  fo  roaring,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible  tlie 
armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath.  The 
groan  of  the  people  fpread  over  the  hills :  It  was 
like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the  clouds  burft 
on  Cona  ;  and  a  thoufand  ghofts  fliriek  at  once 
on  the  hollow  wind.     Fingal  rufiied  on  in  his 

ftrength. 
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ftrength,  terrible  as  the  fpirit  of  Trenmor ; 
when,  in  a  whirhvind,  he  comes  to  P/Iorven,  to 
Ice  the  children  of  his  pride.  The  oaks  refound 
on  their  mountains,  and  the  rocks  fall  down  be- 
fore him.  Dimly  leen,  as  lightens  the  night, 
he  ftrides  largely  from  hill  to  hill.  Bloody  was 
the  hand  of  my  father,  when  he  whirled  the 
gleam  of  his  fword.  He  remembers  the  battles 
of  his  youth.  The  field  is  wailed  in  his  courfe  ! 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is  the 
brow  of  Gaul.  Fergus  ruflied  forward  with  feet 
of  wind.  Fiiian  like  the  mill  of  the  hill.  Ofilan, 
like  a  rock,  came  down.  I  exulted  in  the  flrength 
of  the  king.  Many  were  the  deat -s  of  my  arm  ! 
difmal  the  gleam  of  my  fw^ord  1  IMy  locks  were 
not  then  fo  grey  ;  nor  trembled  my  hands  with 
age.  My  eyes  were  not  clofed  in  darknefs  •,  my 
feet  failed  not  in  the  race ! 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people  ? 
Wlio  the  deeds  of  mighty  heroes  ?  when  Fingal 
burning  in  his  wrath,  conlumed  tlie  fons  of 
Lochlin  ?  groans  fweiled  on  groans  from  hill  to 
hill,  till  night  had  covered  ail.  Pale,  ftaring 
like  a  herd  of  deer,  the  fons  of  Lochlin  convene 
on  Lena.  We  fat  and  heard  the  fprightly  harp, 
at  Lubar's  gentle  ftream.  Fingal  himlelf  was 
next  to  the  foe.  He  iiilened  to  the  tales  of  his 
bards.  His  godlike  race  were  in  the  fong,  the 
chiefs  of  other  times.  Attentive,  leaning  on  liis 
iliield,  the  king  of  Morven  fat.  The  wind 
whiftlcd  through  his  locks  •,  his  thoughts  are  of 
the  days  of  other  years.  Near  him  on  his  bend- 
ing fpear,  my  young,  my  valiant  Ofcar  ftood. 
He  admired  the  king  of  Moryen  :  His  deeds 
ISierc  fwelling  in  his  fpul ! 

*<Son 
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"  Son  of  my  fon,"  begun  the  king,  "  O  Of- 
car,  pride  of  youth  !  1  law  the  fliining  of  thy 
fword.  J,  gloried  in  my  race.  Purfue  the  fame 
of  our  fathers  ;  be  thou  what  they  have  been, 
when  Trenmor  lived,  the  firft  of  men,  and 
Trathal  the  fathar  of  heroes  !  They  fought  the 
battle  in  their  youth.  They  are  the  fong  of  bards. 
O  Ofcar  !  bend  tne  ftrong  in  arm  ;  but  fpare  the 
feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides 
againft  the  foes  of  thy  people;  but  like  the  gale, 
that  moves  the  grafs,  to  thofe  who  afk  thine  aid. 
So  Trenmor  lived  ;  luch  Trathal  was  ;  and  fuch 
has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fupport  of  the 
injured  ;  the  weak  refled  behind  the  lightning  of 
my  flee). 

"  Ofcar  !  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely 
Fainafollis  came  ;  That  fun-beam  !  that  mild  light 
of  love  !  the  daughter  of  *  Craca's  king  !  I  then 
returned  from  Cona's  heath,  and  few  were  in  my 
train.  A  white-failed  boat  appeared  far  off;  we 
faw  it  like  a  mill,  that  rode  on  ocean's  wind.  It 
foon  approached.  We  faw  the  fair.  Her  white 
breaft  heaved  with  fighs.  The  wind  was  in  her 
loofe  dark  hair :  Her  rofy  cheek  had  tears. 
"  Daughter  of  beauty,"  ciilm  I  faid,  "  what 
figh  is  in  thy  breaft  ?  Can  I,  young  as  I  am,  de- 
fend thee,  daughter  of  the  iea  ?  My  fword  is  not 
unmatched  in  war,  but  dauntlefs  is  my  heart."' 

"  To  thee  I  fly,"  with  fighs  ilie  faid,  «  O 
prince  of  mighty  men  !  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of 
the  generous  fliells,  fupporter  of  the  feeble  hand! 
The  king  of  Craca's  echoing  ifle  owned  me  the 
Tunbeam  of  his  race.     Cromala's  hills  have  heard 

the 

*  what  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  not,  at  this  dif- 
tance  of  time,  cafy  to  determine.  The  mofl  probable  opinion 
is,  tKat  it  was  one  of  the  Shetlend  ifles.  There  is  a  flory  con- 
cerning a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca  in  the  lixth  book, 
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the  fighs  of  love  for  unhappy  Fainafollis  !  Sera's 
chief  beheld  me  fair  ;  he  loved  the  daughter  of 
Craca.  His  fword  is  a  beam  of  light  upon  th&. 
warrior's  fide.  But  dark  is  his  brow  ;  and  tem- 
pells  are  in  his  foul.  I  fliun  him,  on  the  roaring 
fea  }  but  Sora's  chief  purfues.'' 

«  Reft  thou,"  I  faid,  "  behind  my  fhield  ; 
reft  in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light  !  The  gloomy 
chief  of  Sora  will  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  his 
foul.  In  fome  lone  cave  I  might  conceal  thee, 
daughter  of  the  fea !  But  Fingai  never  flies. 
Where  the  danger  threatens,  I  rejoice  in  the 
ftorm  of  fpears."  I  law  the  tears  upon  her  cheek. 
I  pitied  Craca's  fair.  Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave 
afiir,  appeared  the  fhip  of  ftormy  Borbar.  His 
mafts  high-bended  over  the  fea  behind  their  flieets 
of  fnow.  White  roll  the  waters  on  either  lide. 
The  ftrength  of  ocean  founds,  "  Come  thou," 
I  faid,  "  from  the  roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of 
the  ftorm  !  Partake  the  feaft  within  my  hail.  It 
is  the  houfe  of  ftrangers." 

The  maid  ftood  trembling  by  my  fide.  He 
drew  the  bow.  She  fell.  *'  Unerring  is  thy 
hand,"  I  faid,  «  but  feeble  was  the  foe  !"  We 
fought,  nor  Aveak  the  ftrife  of  death  !  He  funk 
beneath  my  fword.  We  laid  them  in  two  tombs 
of  ftone  ;  the  haplefs  lovers  of  youth  !  Such  have 
I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Olcar  !  be  thou  like  the 
age  of  Fingai.  Never  fearch  thou  for  battle  5 
nor  fhun  it  when  it  comes. 

"  Fiuan  and  Ofcar  of  the  dark-brown  hair  ! 
ye,  that  are  fwift  in  the  race  !  fly  over  the  heath 
in  my  prefence.  View  the  Ions  of  Lochlin.  Far 
off  1  hear  the  noife  of  their  feet,  like  diftant 
foimds  in  woods.  Go  :  that  they  may  not  fly 
from  my  fword,  along  the  waves  of  the  north. 
Tor  many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  here  on  the  dark 

bed 
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bed  of  death.     The  children  of  war  are  low  ;  the 
fons  of  echoing  Cromla." 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds  :  two 
dark  clouds^that  are  the  chariots  of  ghofts  j  when 
air's  dark  children  come  forth  to  frighten  haplefs 
men.  It  was  then  that  Gaul  *,  the  Ion  of  Morni, 
flood  like  a  rock  in  nightr.  His  fpear  is  glittering 
to  the  liars  •,  his  voice  like  many  ftreatv.s. 

"  Son  of  battle,"  cried  the  chief,  "  O  Fingal, 
king  of  fhells  !  let  the  bards  of  many  ibngs  footh 
Erin's  friends  to  reft.  Fingal,  Iheath  thou  thy 
fword  of  death  ;  and  let  thy  people  fight.  We 
wither  away  without  our  fame  ;  our  king  is  the 
only  breaker  of  fhields  !  When  morning  rifes  on 
our  hills,  behold,  at  a  diftance,  our  deeds.  Let 
Lochlin  feel  the  fword  of  Morni's  fon  j  that  bards 
may  fmg  of  me.  Such  was  the  cuftoni  heretofore 
of  Fingal's  noble  race.  Such  was  thine  own,  tliou 
king  of  fwords,  in  battles  of  the  fpear," 

"  O  fon  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I  glory 
in  thy  fame.  Fight ;  but  my  fpear  ihall  be  near, 
to  aid  thee  in  the  midft  of  danger.  Raife,  raife 
the  voice,  ye  fons  of  fong  !  and  lull  me  into  reit . 
Here  will  Fingal  lie,  amidft  the  wind  of  night. 
And  if  thou,  Agatidecca,  are  near,  among  the 
children  of  thy  land  ;  if  thou  fitteft  on  a  blall  of 
wind,  among  the  high-flirowded  malls  of  I  .och- 
iin!  come  to  my  dreams  f,  my  fair  one.  Show 
thy  briglit  face  to  my  foul.'' 

IMany 

*  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Mornij  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that  dil- 
puted  long  the  pre-eminence v.ith  Fingal  himfelf.  They  were 
reducedat  laftto  ohediencc,and  Gaul,  from  an  enemy,  turn- 
ed Fingai's  beft  friend  and  greatefk  hero.  His  characEler  js 
fomething  like  that  of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad  ;  a  hero  of  more 
rtrength  than  conduct  in  battle.  He  was  very  fond  of  mili- 
tary fame,  and  here  he  demands  the  next  battle  to  himlelf. 
The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  removes  Fingal,  that  his  returp 
may  be  the  more  magnificent. 

■f  The  poet  prepares  us  lor  Jhe  dream  of  Fingal  in  the 
next  book. 
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Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp,  in  tuneful 
founds  arofe.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they  fung; 
of  Fingal's  noble  race  :  And  fometimes,  on  the 
lovely  found,  was  heard  the  name  of  Offian.  I 
often  fought,  and  often  won,  in  battles  of  the  fpear. 
But  blind,  and  tearful,  and  forlorn  I  walk  with 
little  men  !  O  Fingal,  with  thy  race  of  war,  I  now 
behold  thee  not  !  The  wild  roes  feed  on  the 
green  tomb  of  the  mighty  king  of  Morven  !  Bleft 
;  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fwords,  tliou  moft  re- 
nowned on  the  hills  of  Cona  ! 
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ARGUMENT  TO  BOOK  IV. 

The  adlion  of  the  poem  being  fufpended  by  night,  Oflian 
takes  that  opportunity  to  relate  his  own  actions  at  the 
lake  of  Lego,  and  his  courtfliip  of  Evirallin,who  was  the 
mother  of  Ofcar,  and  had  died  fome  time  before  the  ex- 
pedition of  Fingal  into  Ireland.  Her  ghoft  appears  to  him, 
and  tells  him  that  Qfcar,  who  had  been  fent,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night,  to  obferve  the  enemy,  was  engaged  with 
an  advanced  party  and  ahnofi:  overpowered.  Ollian  re- 
lieves his  fon.;  and  an  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Swaran.  The  king  rifes,  calls  his  army  toge- 
ther, and,  as  he  had  promifed  the  precedhig  night,  de- 
volves the  command  on  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  while  he 
himfelf,  after  charging  his  fons  to  behave  gallantly  and 
defend  his  people,  retires  to  a  hill,  from  whence  he  could 
have  a  view  of  the  battle.  The  battle  joins ;  the  poet 
relates  Ofcar's  great  adtlons.  But  when  Ofcar,  in  con- 
jundlion  with  his  father,  conquered  in  one  wing,  Gaul, 
who  was  attacked  by  Swaran  in  perfon,  was  on  the  point 
of  retreating  in  the  other.  Fingal  fends  UUin  his  bard  to 
encourage  him  with  a  war  fong,  but  notwithflanding 
Swaran  prevails  ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are  obliged  to 
give  way.  Fingal,  defcendinjg  from  the  hill,  rallies  them 
again  :  Swaran  defifls  from  the  purfuit,  pofleffes  himfelf 
of  a  rifing  ground,  reftores  the  ranks,  and  waits  the  ap- 
proach of  Fingal.  The  king,  having  encouraged  his  men, 
gives  the  neceflary  orders,  and  renews  the  battle.  Cu- 
thullin,  who,  with  his  friend  Connal,  and  Carril  his  bard, 
had  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noife,  came 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  overlooked  the  field  of 
battle,  where  he  faw  Fingal  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
He,  being  hindered  by  Cojinal  from  joining  Fingal,  who  . 
was  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  obtaining  a  complete  vic- 
.tory,  fends  Carril  to  congratulate  that  hero  on  his  fuccefs. 
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^W^  H  O  comes  with  her  fongs  from  the  hillj 
like  the  bow  of  the  fhowery  Lena  ?  It  is  the 
maid  of  the  voice  of  love  !  the  white-armed 
daughter  of  Tofcar  !  Often  haft  thou  heard  my 
fong ;  often  given  the  tear  of  beauty.  Doft  thou 
come  to  the  wars  of  thy  people  ?  to  hear  the  ac- 
tions of  Gfcar  ?  When  fhall  I  ceafe  to  mourn,  by 
the  ftreams  of  refounding  Cona  ?  My  years  have 
pafled  away  in  battle.  My  age  is  darkened  with 
grief ! 

C  3  "  Daughter 


*  Fingal  being  afleep,  and  the  adlion  fufpended  by  night, 
the  poet  introduces  the  ftory  of  his  courtfliip  of  Evirallin  the 
daughter  of  Branno.  The  epifode  is  neceflary  to  clear  up 
feveral  paflages  that  follow  in  the  poem  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  naturally  brings  on  the  a£tion  of  the  book,  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  begin  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem.  This  book,  as  many  of  Offian's 
other  compofitions,  is  addrefled  to  the  beautiful  Malvina 
the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  She  appears  to  have  been  in  love 
■with  Ofcar,  and  to  have  affe<fted  the  company  of  the  father 
after  the  death  of  the  fon. 
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"  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow  !  I  was  not 
fo  mournful  and  blind.  I  was  not  lb  dark  and 
forlorn,  when  Evirallin  loved  me  !  Evirallin 
with  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white-bofomed 
daughter  of  Branno  !  A  thoufand  heroes  fought 
the  maid  ;  flie  refufed  her  love  to  a  thoufand. 
The  fons  of  the  fword  were  defpifed :  For  grace- 
ful in  her  eyes  was  Offian  !  I  went,  in  fuit  of  the 
maid,  to  Lega's  fable  furge.  Twelve  of  my  peo- 
ple were  there,  the  fons  of  ftreamy  Morven  !  We 
came  to  Branno,  friend  of  ftrangers  !  Branno  of 
the  founding  mail !  "  From  whence,"  he  faid, 
"  are  the  arms  of  fteel  ?  Not  eafy  to  win  is  the 
maid  who  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  fons  of  Erin  ! 
But  bleft  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fingal !  Happy  is  the 
maid  that  waits  thee  !  Tho'  twelve  daughters  of 
beauty  were  mine,  thine  were  the  choice,  thou 
fon  of  fame  !" 

He  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark- 
haired  Evirallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  manly 
breafts.  We  bleft  the  maid  of  Branno.  "  Above 
us  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of  ftately  Cor* 
mac.  Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief.  The 
heath  flamed  wide  with  their  arms.  There 
Colla,  there  Durra  of  wounds,  there  mighty 
Tofcar,  and  Tago,  there  Freftal  the  vi(ftorious 
ftood  ;  Dairo  of  the  happy  deeds  :  Dala  the  bat- 
tle's bulwark  in  the  narrow  way  !  The  fword 
flamed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac.  Graceful  was 
the  look  of  the  hero  !  Eight  were  the  heroes  of 
Offian.  Ullin  ft  or  my  fon  of  war,  Mullo  of  the 
generous  deeds.  The  noble,  the  graceful  Sce- 
lacha.  Oglan,  and  Cerdal  the  wrathful.  Du- 
mariccan's  brov/s  of  death  !  And  why  fliould 
'  Ogar  be  the  laft  j  fo  v/ide  renowned  on  the  hills 
of  Ardven  !" 

«  Ogar 
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«  Ogar  met  Dala  the  ftrong,  face  to  hze,  on 
the  ficlJ  of  heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was 
like  wind,  on  ocean's  foamy  waves.  The  dagger 
is  remembered  by  Ogar  j  the  weapon  -srhich  he 
loved.  Nine  times  hj  Jrowmed  it  in  D'la's  fide. 
Tlie  ftormy  battle  turned.  Three  times  I  broke 
on  Cormac's  Ihie'd  :  Three  times  he  broke  his 
fpear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of  love !  I  cut  his 
head  away.  Five  umes  I  Ihook  it  by  the  lock. 
Tiie  friends  of  Cormac  fled.  Wiioever  would 
have  told  me,  lovely  maid,  when  then  I  ftrovo 
in  battle ,  that  blind,  fcrfaken,  and  forlorn,  I 
now  ihould  pafs  the  night ;  firm  ought  his  mail 
to  have  been  ;  unmatched  his  arm  in  war  !" 

On  *  Lena's  gloom.y  heath,  the  voice  of  muiic 
died  away.  The  incoiiftant  blalt  blew  hard.  The 
high  oak  ill Dok  hs  leaves  aroVm J.  OfEvirallin 
vrcre  my  tlioughts,  when  in  all  the  light  of  bearf- 
ty  ihe  came.  Her  blue  eyes  rolling  in  *cavs.  She 
ftood  on  a  cloud  before  my  light,  and  fpoke  with 
feeble  voice  !  "  Rife,  Oilian,  rife,  and  fave  my 
fon  ;  fave  Ofcar  prince  o{  men.  Near  the  reel 
oak  of  Luba's  ftream,,  lie  fights  v*';th  Lochlin's 
fons."  Siie  funk  into  h^^r  cloiki  again.  I  cover- 
ed me  with  fteel.  My  fpear  fu[iportcd  my  ilcps  ; 
my  rattling  armour  rung.  I  hummed,  as  I  wa:^ 
wont  in  danger,  the  fongs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like 
dillant  thunder  Lochlin  heard.  They  fied  ;  my 
fon  purfued." 

"  I  called  him  like  a  dillant   fiream.     Ofcar 

return  over  Lena.    '*  No  further  purfue  the  foe," 

I   fiid,  though   Offian    is    behind   thee."      He 

C  4  came  ; 

*  The  poet  returns  to  his  fubjetft.  If  one  could  fix.  the 
time  of  t.  e  year  in  which  the  aOlion  of  the  poem  happen- 
ed, from  the  fcene  defcribed  her^,  1  fliould  be  tempted  to 
place  it  in  autumn.  The  trees  llitd  their  leaves,  and  the 
winds  are  variable,  both  which  circuiuflances  agree  with 
that  feafon  of  the  year. 
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came ;  and  pleafant  to  my  ear  was  Ofcar's  found- 
ing fteel.  «  Why  didlt  thou  ftop  my  hand," 
he  faid,  **  till  death  had  covered  all  ?  For  dark 
and  dreadful  by  the  ftream  they  met  thy  fon  and 
Fillan  !  They  watched  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
Our  Iwords  have  conquered  fome.  But  as  the 
winds  of  night  pour  the  ocean  over  the  white 
fands  of  Mora,  fo  dark  advance  the  Ions  of  Loch- 
lin,  over  Lena's  ruftling  heath !  The  ghofts  of 
night  fhriek  afar  !  I  have  feen  the  meteors  of 
death.  Let  me  awake  the  king  of  Morven,  he 
that  fmiles  in  danger  !  He  that  is  like  the  fun  of 
lieaven,  riling  in  a  ftorm  !" 

Fingal  had  flarted  from  a  di-eam,  and  leaned 
on  Trenmor's  fhield  j  the  dark-brown  Ihield  of 
his  fathers  ;  which  they  had  lifted  of  old  in  war. 
The  hero  had  feen,,  in  his  reft,  the  mournful 
form  of  Agandecca.  She  came  from  the  way  of 
the  ocean.  She  flowly,  lonely,  moved  over 
Lena.  Her  face  was  pale  like  the  mift  of  Crom- 
la.  Dark  were  the  tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often 
raifed  her  dim  hand  from  her  robe  :  Her  robe 
which  was  of  the  clouds  of  the  defart :  She  raifed 
her  dim  hand  over  Fingal,  and  turned  away  her 
iilent  eyes  !  "  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Star- 
no  ?"  faid  Fingal,  with  a  iigh  •,  "  why  is  thy  face 
fo  pale,  fair  wanderer  of  the  clouds  ?"  She  de- 
parted on  the  wind  of  Lena.  She  left  him  in  the 
midft  of  the  night.  She  mourned  the  fons  of 
her  people,  that  were  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  Fin- 
r^al. 

The  hero  flarted  from  reft.  Still  he  beheld 
her  in  his  foul.  The  found  of  Ofcar's  fleps  ap- 
proached. The  king  fiw  the  grey  lliield  on  ^is 
iide  :  For  the  faint  beam  of  the  morning  came 
over  the  waters  of  Ullin.  "  What  do  the  foes 
in  their  fear  ?"  faid  the  rifing  king  of  Morven  j 
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"  or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam,  or  wait  they 
the  battle  of  Heel  ?  But  why  fliould  Fingal  afk  ? 
rhear  their  voice  on  the  early  wind  !  Fly  over 
Lena's  heath:  O  Ofcar,  awake  our  friends  !" 

The  king  ftood  by  the  ftone  of  Lubar.  TI\rice 
he  reared  his  terribk  voice.  The  deer  ftarted  ' 
from  the  fountains  of  Cromla.  The  rocks  fliook- 
on  all  their  hills*  Like  the  noife  of  a  hundred 
mountain-ftreams,  that  burft,  and  roar,  and  foam ! 
like  the  clouds,  that  gather  to  a  tempeft  on  the 
blue  face  of  the  Iky  !  i'o  met  the  fons  of  the  de- 
fart,  round  the  terrible  voice  of  P'ingaL  Pleafant 
was  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  to  the  war-  ^ 
riors  of  his  landi- Often  had  he  led  them  to  battle  j- 
often  returned  with  the  fpoils  of  the  foe  ! 

"  Come  to  battle,"  faid  the  king,  "  ye  chil- 
dren of  echoing  Selma  !  Come  to  the  death  of 
thoufands.  Comhal's  fon  will  fee  the  fight.  My 
fword  fhall  wave  on  the  hill  the*  defence  of  my 
people  in  war.  But  never  may  you  need  it,  war- 
riors !  While  the  fon  of  Morni  fights,  the  chief 
of  mighty  men  !  He  fliall  lead  my  battle  ;  that 
his  fame  may  rife  in  fong  !  O  ye  ghoils  of  heroes 
dead  !  ye  riders  of  the  ftorm  of  Cromla  !  receive 
my  falling  people  with  joy,  and  bear  them  to- 
your  hills.  And  may  the  blaft  of  Lena  carry 
them  over  my  feas,  that  they  may  come  to  my 
lilent  dreams,  and  delight  my  foul  in  reft  !  Fil- 
lan  and  Ofcar,  of  t4ie  dark-brown  hair  !  fair 
Ryno,  with  the  pointed  fleel !  advance  with  va- 
lour to  the  fight.  Behold  the  fon  of  Morni !  Let 
your  fwords  be  like  his  in  ftrife :  Behold  the  deeds 
of  his  hands.  Proteft  the  friends  of  your  father. 
Remember  the  chiefs  of  old.  My  children,  I 
will  fee  you  yet,  though  here  ye  fhould  fall  in  Erin- 
Soon  fhall  our  cold,  pale  ghofts  meet  in  a  cloud 
on  Cona's  eddying  winds  !" 
..     ^  C5  No^ 
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Now  like  a  dark  and  fiiormy  cloud,  edged 
round  with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven  ;  flying 
weftward  from  the  morning's  beam,  the  king  of 
Selma  removed.  Terrible  is  the  light  of  his  ar- 
mour J  two  fpears  are  in  his  hand.  His  grey  hair 
falls  on  the  wind.  He  often  looks  back  on  the 
war.  Three  bards  attend  the  fon  of  fame,  to 
bear  his  words  to  the  chiefs.  High  on  Cromla's 
dde  he  fat,  waving  the  lightning  of  his  fword, 
and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 

Joy  rifes  in  Ofcar's  face.  His  cheek  is  r  'I. 
His  eye  fhcds  tears.  The  fword  is  a  beam  of  tire 
in  his  hand.  He  came,  and  fmiling,  fpoke  to 
Offian.  «  O  ruler  of  the  fight  of  fteel !  my  fa- 
ther, hear  thy  fon  !  Retire  with  Morven's  migh- 
ty chief.  Give  me  the  fame  of  Oflran.  If  here 
I  fall :  O  chief,  remember  that  breaft  of  fnow, 
the  lonely  fun-beam  of  my  love,  the  white-hand- 
ed daughter  of  Tofcar  !  For,  with  red  cheek 
from  the  rock,  bending  over  the  ftream,  her  foft 
hair  flies  about  her  bofom,  as  fhe  pours  the  ligh 
for  Ofcar.  Tell  her  I  am  on  my  hills,  a  lightly- 
bounding  fon  of  the  wind  ;  tell  her,  that  in  a 
cloud  I  may  meet  the  lovely  maid  of  Tofcar." 
"  Raife,  Ofcar,  rather  raife  my  tomb.  I  will  not 
yield  the  war  to  thee.  The  firft  and  bloodieft  in 
the  ftrife,  my  arm  fhall  teach  thee  how  to  fight. 
But,  remember,  my  fon,  to  place  this  fword, 
this  bow,  the  horn  of  my  deer,  within  that  dark 
and  narrow  houfe,  whofe  mark  is  one  grey  ftone ! 
Ofcar,  I  have  no  love  to  leave  to  the  care  of  my 
fon.  Evirallinis  no  more,  the  lovely  daughter 
of  Branno  !" 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud  voice 
eame  growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on  high 
the  fword  of  his-  father.  We  ruftied  to  death 
and  wounds.     As  waves,   white-bubbling  over 

tha 
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the  deep,  come  fwelHng,  roaring  on  ;  as  rocks  of 
ooze  meet  roaring  waves ;  fo  foes  attacked  and 
fought.  IMin  met  with  man,  and  fteel  with 
ftecl.  Shields  found,  and  warriors  fall.  As  a 
hundred  hammers  on  the  red  fon  of  the  furnace, 
fo  rofe,  fo  rung  their  fwords  ! 

Gaul  ruflied  on,  like  a  whirhvind  in  Ardven. 
The  dellruftion  of  heroes  is  on  his  fword.  Swa- 
ran  was  like  the  fire  of  the  defart  in  the  echoing 
heath  of  Gormal  !  How  can  I  give  to  the  fong 
the  death  of  many  fpears  ?  My  fword  rofe  high, 
and  flamed  in  the  ftrife  of  blood.  Ofcar,  terri- 
ble wcrt  thou,  my  bell:,  my  greatell  fon  !  I  re- 
joice in  my  fecret  foul,  when  his  fword  flamed 
over  the  flain.  They  fled  amain  through  Lena's 
heath.  We  purfued  and  flew.  As  fi:ones  that 
bound  from  rock  to  rock ;  as  axes  in  echoing 
woods ;  as  tlmnder  rolls  from  hill  to  hill,  in  dif- 
mal  broken  peals ;  fo  blow  fncceedcd  to  blow, 
and  death  to  death,  from  the  hand  of  Ofcar  and 
mine. 

But  Swaran  clofed  round  Morni's  fon,  as  the 
fb-ength  of  the  tide  of  Iniftore.  The  king  half- 
role  froin  his  hill  at  ti\e  fight.  He  lialf-afllimed 
the  fpear.  "  Go,  Ullin,  go,  my  aged  bard," 
begun  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Remind  the 
mighty  Gaul  of  war.  Remind  him  of  his  fa- 
thers. Support  the  yielding  fight  with  fong ; 
for  fong  enlivens  war."*  Tall  Ullin  went,  with 
ftep  of  age,  and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  fwords. 
"  Son  *  of  the  chief  of  generous  Iteeds  !  high 
bounding  king  of  fpears.     Strong  arm  in  every 

perilous 

*'  The  cuftom  of  encouraging  men  in  battle  with  extem- 
pore rhymes  has  been  carried  down  ahnoft  to  our  own  times. 
Several  of  thefe  war  fongs  are  extant,  but  the  mofl  of  them, 
are  only  a  group  of  epithets,  without  either  beauty  or  har-- 
mony,  utterly  deftitute  of  poetical  merit.. 
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perilous  toil.  Hard  heart  that  never  yields. 
Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death.  Cut  down 
the  foe  i  let  no  white  fail  bound  round  dark 
Iniftore.  Be  thine  arm  like  thunder,  thine 
eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of  folid  rock.  Whirl 
round  thy  fword  as  a  meteor  at  night  •,  lift  th)s 
fliield  like  the  flame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief 
of  generous  fteeds,  cut  down  the  foe.  Deftroy  !"^ 
The  hero's  heart  beat  high.  But  Swaran  came 
with  battle.  He  cleft  the  fhield  of  Gaul  in 
twain.     The  fons  of  Selma  fled. 

Fingal  at  once  arofe  in  arms.  Thrice  he  reared 
his  dreadful  voice.  Cromla  anfwered  around. 
The  fons  of  the  defart  flood  ftill.  They  bent 
their  flufliing  faces  to  earth,  afhamed  at  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  king.  He  came,  like  a  cloud  of 
rain  in  the  day  of  the  fun,  when  flow  it  rolls  on 
the  hill,  and  fields  expert  the  fhower.  Silence 
attends  its  flow  progrefs  aloft ;  but  the  tempefl: 
is  foon  to  arife.  Swaran  beheld  the  terrible  king 
of  Morven.  He  flopped  in  the  midfl:  of  his 
courfe.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  fpear,  rolling  his 
red  eyes  around.  Silent  and  tall  he  feemed  as 
an  oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar,  which  had  its 
branches  blafted  of  old  by  the  lightning  of  hea- 
ven. It  bends  over  the  ftream  :  The  grey  mofs 
whiftles  in  the  wind :  S«  flood  the  king.  Then 
flowly  he  retired  to  the  rifing  heath  of  Lena. 
His  thoufands  poured  around  the  heto.  Dark- 
nefs  gathers  on  the  hill  I 

Fingal,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  fhone  in 
the  midfl  of  his  people.  His  heroes  gathe? 
around  him.  He  fends  forth  the  voice  of  his 
power.  "  Raife  my  ftandards  on  high  ;  fpread 
them  on  Lena's  wind,  like  the  flames  of  an  hun- 
dred hills  !  Let  them  found  on  the  winds  of 
Erin,  an3  renaind  us  of  the  fight.     Ye  fons  of 

the 
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the  roaring  ftreams  that  pour  from  a  thoufand 
hills,  be  near  the  king  of  Morven  !  attend  to  the 
words  of  his  power  !  Gaul,  ftrongeft  arm  of 
death  !  O  Ofcar,  of  the  future  fights  !  Connal, 
fon  of  the  blue  fhields  of  Sora !  Dermid  of  the 
dark- brown  hair  !  Olfian  king  of  many  fongs, 
be  near  your  father's  arm  !"  We  reared  the  fun- 
beam  *  of  battle ;  the  ftandard  of  the  king !  Each 
hero  exulted  with  joy,  as,  waving  it  flew  on  the 
wind.  It  was  fludded  with  gold  above,  as  the 
blue  wide  fliell  of  the  nightly  fky.  Each  hero 
had  his  ftandard  too;  and  each  his  gloomy  men! 

*'  Behold,"  faid  the  king  of  generous  fheils, 
**  how  Lochlin  divides  on  Lena !  They  ftand 
like  broken  clouds  on  a  hill;  or  an  half  confumed 
grove  of  oaks  ;  when  we  fee  the  fky  through  its 
branches,  and  the  meteor  pafling  behind  !  Let 
every  chief  among  the  friends  of  Fingal  take  a 
dark  troop  of  thofe  that  frown  fo  high :  Nor  let 
a  fon  of  the  echoing  groves  bound  on  tlie  waves 
of  Iniftore  !" 

«  Mine,"  faid  Gaul,.  "  be  the  feven  chiefs, 
that  came  from  Lano's  lake."  "  Let  Iniftore's 
dark  king,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  come  to  the  fword  of 
Offian's  fon."  "  To  mine  the  king  of  Inifcon," 
faid  Connal,  "  heart  of  fteel !"  «  Or  Mudan's 
chief  or  I,"  faid  brown-haired  Dermid,  "  fball 
fleep  on  clay-cold  earth."  "  My  choice,  though 
now  fo  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's  battling 
king  ;  I  promifed  with  my  hand  to  win  the  hero's 
dark-brown  fhield."  "  Bleft  and  victorious  be 
my  chiefs,"    faid  Fingal   of  the   mildeft   look. 

"  Swaran, 

*  Fingal's  ftandard  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
fun'beatr.  i  probably  on  account  of  its  bright  colour,  and  its 
being  ftudded  with  gold.  To  begin  a  battle  is  CJprelTcd, 
■aa  old  cgcipolitioD,  by  lifting  up  the  fun-bsam. 
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■"  Swaran,  king  of  roaring  waves,  thou  art  the 
choice  of  Fingal !" 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds,  tliat" 
pour  through  many  vales ;  divided,  dark  the 
fbns  of  Selma  advanced.  Cromla  echoed  around! 
**  How  can  I  relate  the  deaths,  when  we  clofed 
in  the  firife  of  arms !  O  daughter  of  Tofcar  ! 
bloody  were  our  hands  !  The  gloomy  ranks  of 
Lochlin  fell,  like  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Cona! 
Our  arms  were  vl<9:orious  on  Lena :  Each  chief 
fidfilled  his  promife !  Bcfide  the  murmur  of 
Branno  thou  didft  often  fit,  O  maid  !  Thy  white 
bofom  rofe  frequent,  like  the  down  of  the  fwan 
when  flow  fhe  fwims  on  the  lake,  and  ildelong 
winds  blow  on  her  ruffled  wing.  Thou  haft 
feen  the  fun  retire,  red  and  flow  behind  his 
cloud  :  Night  gathering  round  on  the  mountain, 
while  the  unfrequent  blaft  roared  in  the  narrow 
Vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats  hard :  Thunder 
rolls  in  peals.  Lightning  glances  on  the  rocks  ! 
Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  iire :  The  fh-ength  of 
the  mountain-flreams  comes  roaring  down  the 
hills.  Such  was  the  noife  of  battle,  maid  of  the 
arms  of  fnow  ?  Why,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  why 
that  tear  ?  The  maids  of  Lochlin  have  caufe  to 
weep  !  The  people  of  their  country  fell.  Bloody 
were  the  blue  fvrords  of  the  race  of  my  heroes  \ 
But  I  am  fad,  forlorn,  and  blind ;  no  more  the 
companion  of  heroes.  Give,  lovely  maid,  to 
me  thy  tears.  I  have  feen  the  tombs  of  all  my 
friends  !" 

It  was  then,  by  Fingal's  hand,  a  hero  fell,  to 
•Jiis  grief!  Grey-haired  he  rolled  in  tlue  duft.  He 
lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king  :  **  And  is  it  by 
me  thou  hafl  fallen,"  faid  the  fon  of  Comhall, 
**  thou  friend  of  Agandecca !  I  have  feen  thy 

tears 
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tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love  in  the  halls  of  the 
bloody  Starno  :  Thou  hall  been  the  foe  of  ths 
foes  of 'my  love,  and  baft  thou  fallen  by  my 
hand  ?  Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  grave  of  Mathon, 
ami  give  his  name  to  Agandecca's  fong.  Dear 
to  my  foul  haft  thou  been,  thou  darkly-dwell- 
ing maid  of  Ardven  !" 

Cuthullin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard 
the  noife  of  the  troubled  war.  He  called  to  Con- 
nal,  chief  of  fwords ;  to  Carril  of  other  times. 
The  grey-haired  heroes  heard  his  voice.  They 
took  their  pointed  fpears.  They  came,  and  faw 
the  tide  of  battle,  like  ocean's  crowded  waves : 
v.'hen  the  dark  wind  blows  from  the  deep,  and 
rolls  the  billows  through  the  fandy  vale  !  Cu- 
thullin kindled  at  the  fight.  Darknefs  gathered 
on  his  brow.  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his 
fathers  :  His  red-rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He 
thrice  attempted  to  rufh  to  battle.  He  thrice 
was  ftopt  by  Connal.  "  Chief  of  the  ifle  of  mift," 
he  faid,  «  Fingal  fubdues  the  foe.  .Seek  not  a 
part  of 
ilorm  !' 

*'  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  "  go, 
greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Lochlin  falls 
away  like  a  ftream  after  rain ;  when  the  noife  of 
the  battle  is  paft.  Then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in 
his  ear  to  praife  the  king  of  Selma  !  Give  him 
the  fword  of  Caithbat.  Cuthullin  is  not  worthy 
to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers  !  Come,  O  ye 
ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  Ye  fouls  of  chiefs 
that  are  no  more  !  Be  near  the  fteps  of  Cuthul- 
lin ;  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  grief.  Never 
more  fhall  I  be  renowned,  among  the  mighty  ia 
the  land.  I  am  a  beam  that  has  fhone ;  a 
vujft  that  has  fled  away  j  \vhen  the  blaft  of  the 

morning 
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mornlng  came,  and  brightened  the  fhaggy  fide 
of  the  hill :  Connal !  talk  of  arms  no  more  : 
Departed  is  my  fame.  My  fighs  fhall  be  on 
Cromla's  wind ;  till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be 
feen.  And  thou,  white-bofom'd  Bragela^  mourn 
over  the  fall  of  my  fame :  Vanquifhed,  I  will 
never  return  to  thee,  thou  funbeam  of  my 
foul !" 
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ARGUIVIENT  TO  BOOK  V. 

Cuthullin  and  Connal  ftill  remain  on  the  hill.  Fingal  and 
Swaran  meet ;  the  combat  is  defcribed.  Svvaran  is  over- 
come, bound  and  delivered  over  as  a  prifoner  to  the. 
care  of  Offian  and  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni ;  Fingal,  his 
3'ounger  fons,  and  Ofcar,  ftill  purfue  the  enemy.  The 
epifode  of  Oria,  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle,  Is  introduced.  Fingal,  touched 
with  the  death  of  Orla,  orders  the  purfuit  to  be  dlfcon- 
tinued ;  and  calling  his  fons  together,  he  is  informed 
that  Ryno,  the  youngeft  of  them,  was  flain.  He  laments 
his  death,  hears  the  ftory  of  Lamdarg  and  GelchoITa, 
and  returns  towards  the  place  where  he  had  left  Swa- 
ran. Carril,  who  had  been  fent  by  Cuthullin  to  congra- 
tulate Fingal  on  his  viclory,  comes  in  the  mean  time  to 
Ofllan.  The  converfation  of  the  two  poets  clofes  the 
a<ftion  of  the  fo'arth  day. 
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On  Cromla's  refounding  fide,  Connal  fpoke  to 
the  chief  of  ^he  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom, 
fon  of  Semo  ?  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in 
fight.  Renowned  art  thou,  O  warrior  !  Many 
were  the  deaths  of  thy  fteel.  Often  has  Bragela 
met,  with  blue-rolling  eyes  of  joy  :  Often  has  flie 
met  her  hero,  returning  in  the  midft  of  the  va- 
liant ;  when  his  fword  was  red  with  flaughter ; 
when  his  foes  were  filent  in  the  fields  of  the 
tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  ears  were  thy  bards,  when 
thy  deeds  arofe  in  fong. 

But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  !  He  mov^s, 
below,  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  His  fiirength  is  like 
the  fi:ream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the  echoing 
Cromla  j  when  the  branchy  forefts  of  night  are 
torn  from  all  their  rocks  !  Happy  are  thy  people, 
O  Fingal  !  Thine  arm  fliall  finifli  their  wars. 
Thou  art  the  firil  in  their  dangers  :  The  wifefi:  in 
the  days  of  their  peace.  Thou  fpeaked:,  and  thy 
thoufands  obey :  Armies  tremble  at  the  found  of 
thy  fteel.  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal  ! 
king  of  refounding  Selma !  Who  is  that  io  dark 
and  terrible  coming  in  the  thunder  of  his  courfe  ? 
who  but  Starno's  fon  to  meet  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven? 
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ven  ?  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs !  It  is  the 
ftorm  of  the  ocean,  when  two  fpirits  meet  far 
diftant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of  waves. 
The  hunter  hears  the  noife  on  his  hill.  He  fees 
the  high  billows  advancing  to  Ardven's  fhore  ! 
Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the  he- 
roes met  in  fight.  There  was  the  clang  of  arms  ! 
There  every  blow,  like  the  hundred  hammers  of 
the  furnace  !  Terrible  is  the  battle  of  the  kings  5 
dreadful  the  look  of  their  eyes.  Their  dark- 
brown  lliields  are  cleft  in  twain.  Their  ftecl 
flies,  broken,  from  their  helms.  They  fling 
their  weapons  down.  Each  rufhes  to  his  hero's 
grafp  :  Their  finewy  arms  bend  round  each 
other :  They  turn  from  flde  to  fide,  and  ftrain 
and  ftretch  their  large  fpreading  limbs  below. 
But  when  the  pride  of  their  fl:rength  arofe,  they 
Ihook  the  hill  with  their  heels.  Rocks  tumble 
from  their  places  on  high  j  the  green-headed 
bufiies  are  overturned.  At  length  the  ftrength 
of  Swaran  fell :  The  king  of  the  groves  is  bound « 
Thus  have  I  feen  on  Cona ;  but  Cona  I  behold 
no  more  !  Thus  have  I  feen  two  dark  hills,  re- 
moved from  their  place,  by  the  ftrength  of  the 
burlling  ftream.  They  turn  from  fide  to  fide  in 
their  fall ;  their  tall  oaks  meet  one  another  on 
high.  Then  they  tumble  together  with  all  their 
rocks  and  trees.  The  ftreams  are  turned  by  their 
fide.     The  red  ruin  is  feen  afar. 

«  Sons  of  difl:ant  Morven,"  faid  Fingal  : 
"  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin  !  He  is  ftrong  as 
his  thoufand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to  war. 
His  race  is  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou  firft 
of  my  heroes  ;  Ofllan  king  of  fongs  attend.  He 
is  the  friend  of  Agandecca  ;  raife  to  joy  his  grief. 
But,  Olcar,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  ye  children  of  the, 
race  !  Purfue  Lochlin  over  Lena  i.  that  no  veflel 
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113 ay  hereafter  bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waveS: 
of  Iniftore !" 

They  flew  fudden  acrofs  the  heath.  He  flow- 
ly  moved,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder,  when  the 
fultry  plain  of  fummer  is  filent  and  dark  !  His 
fword  is  before  him  as  a  funbeam  ;  terrible  as 
the  dreaming  meteor  of  night-  He  came  toward 
a  chief  of  Lochlin.  He  Ipoke  to  the  Ion  of  the 
wave.  "  Who  is  that  fo  dark  and  fad,  at  the 
rock  of  the  roaring  ftream  ?  He  cannot  bound 
over  its  courie :  How  ftately  is  the  chief!  His 
bofly  fhield  is  on  his  fide ;  his  fpear,  like  the 
tree  of  the  defart !  Youth  of  the  dark-red  hair, 
art  thou  of  the  foes  of  Fingal  ?" 

**  I  am  a  fon  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries,  "  flrong 
is  my  arm  in  war.  My  fpoufe  is  weeping  at 
home.  Orla  Ihall  never  return  !"  "  Or  fights 
or  yields  the  hero,"  faid  Fingal  of  the  noble 
deeds  .''  "  Foes  do  not  conquer  in  my  prefence  : 
My  friends  are  renowned  in  the  hall.  Son  of 
the  wave,  follow  me,  partake  the  feafl  of  my 
ihells :  Purfue  the  deer  of  my  defart :  Be  thou 
the  friend  of  Fingal."  "  No  :"  faid  the  hero, 
**  I  afllft:  the  feeble.  My  firength  is  with  the 
weak  in  arms.  My  fword  has  been  always  un- 
matched, O  warrior  I  Let  the  king  of  Morven 
yield !"  "  I  never  yielded,  Orla  1  Fingal  never 
yielded  to  man.  Draw  thy  fword,  and  choofe 
thy  foe.     Many  are  my  heroes  !" 

"  Does  then  the  king  refufe  the  fight  r"  faid 
Orla  of  the  dark-brown  fliield.  "  Fingal  is  a 
match  for  Orla ;  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race  !" 
"  But,  king  of  Morven,  if  I  fhall  fall ;  as  one 
time  the  warrior  muft  die  j  raife  my  tomb  in  the 
midll :  Let  it  be  the  greateft  on  Lena.  Send, 
over  the  dark-blue  wave,  the  fword  of  Orla  to 
ihe  fpoufe  of  his  love  ;  that  ihe  may  fliew  it  to 

ker 
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her  foil,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  foul  to  war." 
«  Son  of  the  mournful  tale,"  faid  Flngal,  "  why 
doft  thou  awaken  my  tears  ?  One  day  the  war- 
riors mull  die,  and  the  children  fee  their  ufelefs 
arms  m  the  hall.  But,  Orla !  thy  tomb  fhall 
rife.  Thy  white-bofomed  fpoufe  lliall  weep  over 
thy  fword." 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Feeble 
was  the  arm  of  Orla.  The  fword  of  Fingal  de- 
fcended,  and  cleft  his  fhield  in  twain.  It  fell 
and  glittered  on  the  ground,  as  the  moon  on  the 
ruffled  ftream.  "  King  of  Morven,"  faid  the 
hero,  *'  lift  thy  fword  and  pierce  my  breaft. 
Wounded  and  faint  from  battle,  my  friends  have 
left  me  here.  The  mournful  tale  fhall  come  to 
my  love,  on  the  banks  of  the  ftreamy  Lota  j 
when  flie  is  alone  in  the  wood  -,  and  the  ruftling 
blail  in  the  leaves  !" 

"  No  ;"  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  «  I  will 
never  wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Lota 
let  her  fee  thee ;  efcape  from  the  hands  of  war. 
Let  thy  grey-haired  father,  who,  perhaps,  is 
blind  with  age.  Let  him  hear  the  found  of  thy 
voice,  and  brighten  within  his  hall.  With  joy 
let  the  hero  rife,  and  fearch  for  his  fon  with  his 
hands  !"  "  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal ;" 
faid  the  youth  of  the  flreamy  Lota.  "  On  Le- 
na's heath  I  rnufl  die  :  Foreign  bards  fhall  talk  of 
me.  My  broad  belt  covers  the  wound  of  death. 
I  give  it  to  the  wind  !" 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  fide,  he  fell 
pale  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Fingal  bent  over 
him  as  he  dies,  and  called  his  younger  chiefs. 
**  Ofcar  and  Fillan,  my  fons,  raife  high  the 
memory  of  Orla.  Here  let  the  dark-haired  hero 
refl,  far  from  the  fpoufe  of  his  love.  Here  let 
him  refl  in  his  narrow  houfe,  far  from  the  found 

of 
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of  Lota.  The  feeble  will  find  his  bow  at  home  j 
but  will  not  be  able  to  bend  it.  His  faithful  dogs 
howl  on  his  liills ;  his  boars,  which  he  ufed  to 
purfue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle  !  the 
might)'  among  the  valiant  is  low  !  Exalt  the  voice 
and  blow  tlae  horn,  ye  fons  of  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  I  Let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  to  fend  the 
night  away  on  fong.  Fillan,  Ofcar,  and  Ryno, 
fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where,  R)'no,  art 
thou,  young  fon  of  fame  ?  Thou  art  not  wont  to 
be  the  laft  to  anfwer  thy  father's  voice  !" 

"  Ryno,"  laid  LHlin,  iirll  of  bards,  "  is  with 
the  awful  forms  of  his  fathers.  With  Trathal 
king  of  fhields  ;  with  Trenmor  of  mighty  deeds. 
The  youth  is  low,  the  youth  is  pale,  he  lies  on 
Lena's  heath  !".  *'  Fell  the  fwifteft  in  the  race," 
faid  the  king,  "  the  firft  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou 
Icarce  haft  been  known  to  me !  Why  did  young 
R)Tio  fall  ?  But  fleep  thou  foftly  on  Lena,  Fin- 
gal  fiiall  foon  behold  thee.  Soon  Ihall  my  voice 
be  heard  no  more,  and  m.y  footfteps  ceafe  to  be 
feen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's  name.  The 
ft  ones  will  talk  of  me.  But  Ryno,  thou  art  low 
indeed  I  Thou  haft  not  received  thy  fame.  Ullin, 
ftrike  the  harp  for  Ryno  5  tell  what  the  chief 
would  have  been.  Farewell,  thou  firft  in  every 
lield  !  No  more  fhall  I  dired  thy  dart !  Thou 
that  haft  been  fo  fair  !  I  behold  thee  not.  Fare- 
well." The  tear  is  on  the  cheek  of  the  king,  for 
terrible  was  his  fon  in  war.  His  fon  !  that  was 
like  a  beam  of  fire  by  night  on  a  hill ;  when  the 
forefts  fink  down  in  its  courfe,  and  the  traveller 
trembles  at  the  found  I  But  the  winds  drive  it  be- 
yond the  fteep.  It  finks  from  fight,  and  darknefs 
prevails. 

"  Whofe  fame  is  in  that  dark-green  tomb," 
begun  the  king  of  generous  fhells  ?  "  four  ftones 

with 
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with  their  heads  of  mofs  Hand  there  !  They  mark 
the  narrow  houfe  of  death.  Near  it  let  Ryno 
reft.  A  neighbour  to  the  brave  let  him  lie.  Some 
chief  of  fame  is  here,  to  fly,  with  my  fon,  on 
clouds.  O  Ullin  !  raife  the  fongs  of  old.  Awake 
their  memory  in  their  tomb.  If  in  the  field  they 
never  fled,  my  fon  fhall  reft  by  their  fide.  He 
fhall  reft,  hr  diftant  from  Morven,  on  Lena's 
refounding  plains !" 

"  Here,"  faid  the  bard  of  fong,  *'  here  reft 
the  firft  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg  *  in  this 
place  :  Dumb  is  Ullin,  king  of  fwords  :  And  who 
foft-fmiling  from  her  cloud,  fhews  me  her  face 
of  love  ?  Why,  daughter,  why  fo  pale  art  thou, 
flrft  of  the  maids  of  Cromla  ?  Doft  thou  fleep 
with  the  foes  in  battle,  white-bofomed  daughter 
of  Tuathal  ?  Thou  haft  been  the  love  of  thou- 
fands,  but  Lamderg  was  thy  love.  He  came  to 
Tura's  mofly  towers,  and  ftriking  his  dark  buck- 
ler, fpoke  :"  "  Where  is  Gelchofla,  my  love,  the 
daughter  of  the  noble  Tuathal  ?  I  left  her  in  the 
hall  of  Tura,  when  I  fought  with  great  Ulfada. 
Return  foon,  O  Lamderg  !  fhe  faid,  for  here  I 
fit  in  grief.  Her  white  breaft  rofe  with  iighs. 
Her  cheek  was  wet  with  tears.  But  I  fee  her 
not  coming  to  meet  me  •,  to  footh  my  foul  after 
war.  Silent  is  the  hall  of  my  joy!  I  hear  not  the 
voice  of  the  bard.  Bran  f  does  not  fhake  his 
chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the  coming  of  Lam- 
derg.    Where  is  Gelchofla,  my  love,  the   mild 

«  Lamderg !» 

*  JLamh-dhearg  figmfies  iloody  hand.  Gelchofla,  ivhite  leg- 
ged. Tuathal,  fiirly.  Ulfadda,  long  beard.  Ferchios,  ibc  con^- 
yiieror  of  men. 

f  Bran  is  a  common  name  of  grey-hounds  to  this  day.  It 
is  a  cuftom  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  give  the  names  of  the 
heroes  mentioned  in  this  poem  to  their  dogs ;  a  proof  that 
they  are  familiar  to  the  earj  and  thi?ir  fame  generally  known. 
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"  Lamderg  I"  fays  Ferchio  fon  of  Aidon, 
*<  Geicholla  moves  ilatcly  on  Cromla.  She  and 
the  maids  of  the  bow  purfued  the  flying  deer  !" 
<*  Ferchios  !"  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  no 
noife  meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg  !  No  found  is  in 
the  woods  of  Lena.  No  deer  fly  in  my  fight. 
No  pantnig  dog  purilies.  I  fee  not  Gelchofla  my 
love,  fair  as  the  full  moon  fetting  on  the  hiUs. 
Go,  Ferchios,  go  to  AUad  *,  the  grey  haired  fon 
of  the  rock.  His  dwelling  is  in  the  circle  of  ftones. 
He  may  know  of  the  bright  Gelchofl^a  !" 

"  The  fon  of  Aidon  went.  He  fpoke  to  the 
ear  of  age.  AUad!  dwellerof  rocks  :  Thou  that 
trembleit  alone !  what  faw  thine  eyes  of  age  ?" 
«  I  faw,"  anfwered  AUad  the  old,  "  UUin  the 
fon  of  Cairbar.  He  came,  in  darknefs,  from 
Cromla.  He  hummed  a  furly  fong,  like  a  blafl: 
in  a  leaflefs  wood.  He  entered  the  hall  of  Tura. 
«  Lamderg,"  he  laid,  «  moft  dreadful  of  men, 
fight  or  yield  to  UUin."  "  Lamderg,"  replied 
Gelchofla,  "  the  fon  of  battle  is  not  here.  He 
fights  Ulfada  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou 
firft  of  men  !  But  Lamderg  never  yields.  He 
wiU  fight  the  fon  of  Cairbar !"  "  Lovely  art 
thou,"  faid  terrible  UUin,  "  daughter  of  the  ge- 
nerous Tuathal.  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar's  halls. 
The  valiant  Ihall  have  Gelchofla.  Three  days  I 
remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait  that  fon  of  battle, 
Lamderg.  On  the  fourth  Gelchofla  is  mine  ;  if 
the  mighty  Lamderg  flies." 

"  AUad!"  faid  the  chief  of  Cromla,  «  peace 
to  thy  dreams  in  the  cave.     Ferchios,  found  the 

Vol.  L  D  horn 

*  Allad  is  a  druid  :  He  is  called  the  fon  of  the  rock,  from 
his  dwelling  in  a  cave;  and  the  circle  of  ftones  here  mention- 
ed is  the  pale  of  the  druidical  temple.  He  is  here  confulted  as 
one  who  had  a  fupcrnatural  knowledge  of  things  ;  from  the 
druids,  no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the  fecond 
fight  -which. prevailed  in  tbe  highlands  acd  iflcs. 
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horn  of  Lamderg,  that  Ullin  may  hear  in  his 
halls."  Lamderg,  like  a  roaring  ftorm,  afcend- 
ed  the  hill  from  Tura.  He  hummed  a  furly  fong 
as  he  went,  like  the  noife  of  a  falling  ftream. 
He  darkly  ftood  upon  the  hill,  like  a  cloud  vary- 
ing its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled  a  ftone,  the 
fign  of  war.  Ullin  heard  in  Cairbar's  hall.  The 
hero  heard,  with  joy,  his  foe.  He  took  his  fa- 
ther's fpear.  A  fmile  brightens  his  dark-brown 
cheek,  as  he  places  his  fword  by  his  fide.  The 
dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.  He  whiftled  as  he 
went. 

Gelchofla  faw  the  fdent  chief,  as  a  wreath  of 
mift  afcending  the  hill.  She  ftruck  her  white 
and  heaving  breafk ;  and  filent,  tearful,  feared 
for  Lamderg.  «  Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  fhells," 
faid  the  maid  of  the  tender  hand,  "  I  muft  bend 
the  bow  on  Cromla.  I  fee  the  dark-brown  hinds  !" 
She  hafted  up  the  hill.  In  vain !  the  gloomy 
heroes  fought.  Why  fliould  I  tell  to  Selma's  king 
how  wrathful  heroes  fight  ?  Fierce  Ullin  fell. 
Young  Lamderg  came,  all  pale  to  the  daughter 
of  generous  Tuathal  I  "  What  blood,  my  love  ?" 
fhe  trembling  faid,  "  what  blood  runs  down  my 
warrior's  fide  ?"  "  It  is  UUin's  blood,"  the  chief 
replied,  "  thou  fairer  than  the  fnow  !  Gelchofla, 
let  me  reft  here  a  little  while."  The  mighty  Lam- 
derg died  !  *'  And  fleepeft  thou  fo  foon  on  earth, 
O  chief  of  fhady  Tura  ?"  Three  days  {he  mourn- 
ed befide  her  love.  The  hunters  found  her  cold. 
They  raifed  this  tomb  above  the  tree.  Thy  fon, 
O  king  of  Morven,  may  reft  here  with  heroes  1 

«  And  here  my  foil  fhall  reft,"  faid  Fingal. 
**  The  voice  of  their  fame  is  in  mine  years.  Fillan 
and  Fergus  1  bring  hither  Orla  ;  the  pale  youth 
of  the  ftream  of  Lota!  Not  unequalled  fhall  Ryno 
lie  in  earth,  when  Orla  is  by  his  fide.     Weep,  ye 
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daughters  of  Morven  !  ye  maids  of  the  ftreamf 
Lota  weep  !  Like  a  tree  they  grew  on  the  hills. 
They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of  the  delart ; 
when  it  lies  acrofs  a  ftream,  and  withers  in  the 
wind.  Ofcar  !  chief  of  every  youth  !  thou  feeft 
how  they  have  fallen.  Be  thou  like  them,  on 
earth  renowned.  Like  them  the  fong  of  bards. 
Terrible  were  their  forms  in  battle  ;  but  calm  was 
Ryno  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  was  like  the  bow 
of  the  Ihower  {cen  far  diftant  on  the  flrcam  j 
when  the  fun  is  fetting  on  Mora ;  when  lilence 
ilwells  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Reft,  youngeft  of  my 
fons  !  reft,  O  Ryno  !  on  Lena.  We  too  Ihall  be 
no  more.     Warriors  one  day  muft  fall !" 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  fwords,  when 
Ryno  lay  on  earth.  What  muft  the  grief  of  Ofll- 
an  be,  for  thou  thyfelf  art  gone  !  I  hear  not  thy 
diftant  voice  on  Cona.  r»Iy  eyes  perceive  thee 
not.  Often  forlorn  and  dark  I  lit  at  thy  tomb  ; 
and  feel  ii  with  my  hands.  When  I  think  I  hear 
thy  voice,  it  is  but  the  pafting  blaft.  Fingal  has 
long  iince  fallen  alleep,  the  ruler  of  the  war  ! 

Then  Gaul  and  Oxlian  lat  with  Swaran,  on  the 
foft  green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched  the  harp 
to  pleafe  the  king.  But  gloomy  was  his  brov/. 
He  roiled  his  red  eyes  towards  Lena.  The  hero 
mourned  his  hoft.  I  raifed  mine  eyes  to  Crom- 
la's  brow.  I  faw  the  Ton  of  generous  Semo.  Sad 
and  flow  he  retired,  from  his  hill,  towuids  me 
lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  faw  Fingal  vidlorious, 
and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  fun  is  bright 
on  his  armour.  Connal  flowly  ftrode  behind. 
They  funk  behind  the  hill,  like  two  pillars  of  tne 
lire  of  night  :  When  v/inds  purfue  them  over  tue 
mountain,  and  the  naming  heath  refounds  !  Be- 
fide  a  ftream  of  roaring  foam  his  cave  is  lu  «  xock. 
One  tree  bends  above  it.  The  rulhing  winds  echo 
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againft  its  fides.  Here  refts  the  chief  of  Erin,  the 
fon  of  generous  Semo-  His  thoughts  are  on  the 
battles  he  loft.  The  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He 
mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame,  that  fled  like 
the  mift  of  Cona.  O  Bragela  !  thou  art  too  far 
remote,  to  cheer  the  foul  of  the  hero.  But  let 
him  fee  thy  bright  form  in  his  mind  :  That  his 
thoughts  may  return  to  the  lonely  fun-beam  of 
his  love  ! 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is  the 
fon  of  fongs.  "  Hail,  Carril  of  other  times  ! 
Thy  voice  is  Ijke  the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura. 
Thy  words  are  pleafant  as  the  Ihower,  which  falls 
on  the  funny  field.  Carril  of  the  times  of  old, 
why  comeft  thou  from  the  fon  of  the  generous 
Semo !" 

*'  Offian,  king  of  fwords,"  replied  the  bard, 
"  thou  beft  can  raife  the  fong.  Long  haft  thou 
l>een  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  war  !  Often 
have  I  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Evirallin.  Thou 
too  haft  often  joined  my  voice,  in  Branno's  hall 
of  generous  fhells.  And  often,  amidft  our  voi- 
ces, was  heard  the  mildeft  EvLi-allin.  One  day 
ihe  fung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the  youth,  who  died 
for  her  love.  I  faw  the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and 
on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men  !  Her  foul  was  touch- 
ed for  the  unhappy,  though  ftie  loved  him  not. 
How  fair  among  a  thoufand  maids,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  generous  Branno  !" 

"  Bring  not,  Carril,"  I  replied,  "  bring  not 
her  memory  to  my  mind.  My  foul  muft  melt  at 
the  remembrance.  My  eyes  muft  have  their 
tears.  Pale  in  the  earth  is  ihe,  the  foftly-blufli- 
ing  fair  of  my  love  !  But  fit  thou  on  the  heath, 
O  bard  !  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  It  is  pleafant 
as  the  gale  of  fpring,  that  fighs  on  the  hunter's 
ear  J  when  he  awakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and 
has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill  V 
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Night  comes  on.  Fingal  givesafeaft  to  his  army,  at  which 
Swaran  is  prefent.  The  king  commands  Ullin  his  bard 
to  give  the  yo«g-  of  peace ;  acuftom  always  obferved  at  the 
end  of  a  war.  Ullin  relates  the  adlions  of  Trenmor, 
great  grandfather  to  Fingal,  in  Scandinavia,  and  his 
marriage  with  Inibaca,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Loch- 
lia  who  was  anceAor  to  Swaran  ;  which  confideration, 
together  with  his  being  brother  to  Agandecca,  with  whom 
Fingal  was  in  love  in  his  youth,  induced  the  king  to  re- 
leafe  him,  and  permit  him  to  return,  with  the  remains  of 
his  army,  into  Lochlin,  upon  his  promife  of  never  return- 
ing to  Ireland  in  a  hoftile  manner.  The  night  is  fpent  in 
fettling  Swaran's  departure,  in  fongs  of  bards,  and  in  a 
converfation  in  which  the  ftory  of  Grumal  is  introduced 
by  Fingal.  Morning  comes.  Swaran  departs.  Fingal 
goes  on  a  hunting  party,  and  finding  CuthuUin  in  the 
cave  of  Tura,  comforts  him,  and  fcts  fail,  the  next  daVj 
for  Scotland ;  which  concludes  the  poem. 
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The  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down. 
Darknefs  refts  on  the  fteeps  of  Cromla.  The 
ftars  of  the  north  arife  over  the  rolling  of  Erin's 
Tsraves  :  They  fhow  their  heads  of  fire,  through 
the  flying  mift  of  heaven.  A  diilant  wind  roars 
in  the  wood.  Silent  and  dark  is  the  plain  of 
death  !  Still  on  the  duflcy  Lena  arofe  in  my  ears 
the  voice  of  Carril.  He  fung  of  the  friends  of 
our  youth  j  the  days  of  former  years  ;  when  we 
met  on  the  banks  of  Lego :  When  we  fent  round 
the  joy  of  the  fhelL  Cromla,  anfwered  to  his 
voice.  The  ghofts  of  thofe  he  fung  came  in 
their  ruftling  winds.  They  were  feen  to  bend 
with  joy,  towards  the  found  of  their  praife  ! 

Be  thy  foul  bleft,  O  Carril !  in  the  midft  of 
thy  eddying  winds.  O  that  thou  wouldft  come 
to  my  hall,  when  I  am  alone  by  night  !  And 
thou  doft  come,  my  friend.  I  hear  often  thy 
light  hand  on  my  harp ;  when  it  hangs,  on  the 
diftant  wall,  and  the  feeble  found  touches  my 
«ar.  Why  doi\  thou  not  fpeak  to  me  in  my 
jjrief,  and  tell  when  I  fhall  behold  my  friends  i 
D4  But 
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But  thou  pafTeft  away  in  thy  murmuring  blaft  •, 
the  wind  whiftles  thro'  tlxe  grey  hair  of  Offiun  I 

Now,  on  the  lide  of  Mora,  the  heroes  gathered 
to  the  feaft.  A  thoufand  aged  oaks  are  burning 
to  the  wind.  The  ftrength  *  of  the  ihells  goes 
round.  The  fouls  of  warriors  brighten  with  joy. 
But  the  king  of  Lochlirl  is  filent.  Sorrow  red- 
dens in  the  eyes  of  his  pride.  He  often  turned 
towards  Lena.  He  remembered  that  he  felh- 
Fingal  leaned  on  the  fliield  of  his  fathei-s.  His 
grey  locks  llowly  waved  on  the  wind,  and  glit- 
tered to  the  beam "  of  night.  He  faw  the  grief 
of  Swaran,  and  fpoke  to  the  firft  of  bards. 

"  Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace  O 
Tooth  my  foul  from  war  !  Let  mine  ear  forget,  in 
the  found,  the  difmal  noiie  of  arms.  Let  a  hun- 
dred harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  king  of  Loch- 
lin.  He  mud  depart  from  us  with  joy.  None 
ever  went  fad  from  Fingal.  Ofcar  !  the  lightning 
of  my  fword  is  againlt  the  ftrong  in  fight.  Peaceful 
it  lies  by  my  fide  when  warriors  yield  in  war." 

"  Trenmor  f>"  faid  the  mouth  of  fongs, 
•*  lived  in  the  days  of  other  years.  He  bounded 
over  the  waves  of  the  north  :  Companion  of  the 
ftorm  !  The  high  rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin  j 
its  groves  of  murmuring  founds  appeared  to  the 
hero  through  mift :  He  bound  his  white-bofomed 
fails.  Trenmor  purfued  the  boar,  that  roared 
through  the  woods  of  Gormal.     Many  had  fled 

from 


'  The  ancient  Celtx  brewed  beer,  and  they  were  no  Gran- 
gers to  mead.  Several  ancient  poems  mention  wax  lights  and 
wine  as  common  in  the  halls  of  Fingal.  The  Cakdoniang, 
in  their  frequent  incurfions  to  the  province,  might  become 
acquainted  with  thofe  conveniencies  of  life,  and  introduce 
them  into  their  own  country,  among  the  booty  which  they 
carried  from  South  Britain. 

t  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  to  Fingal.  The  ftrry 
is  introduced  to  facilitate  the  dilmiffion  of  Swaran. 
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from  its  prefence  :  But  it  rolled  in  death  on  the 
fpear  of  Trenmor.  Three  chiefs,  who  beheld 
the  deed,  told  of  the  mighty  ftrangcr.  They 
told  that  he  ilood,  like  a  pillar  of  hre,  in  the 
bright  arms  of  his  valour.  The  king  of  Lochlia 
prepared  the  feaft.  He  called  the  blooming 
Trenmor.  Three  days  he  feafted  at  Gormal's 
windy  towers ;  and  received  his  choice  in  the 
combat.  The  land  of  Lochlin  had  no  hero,  that 
yielded  not  to  Trenmor.  The  fhell  of  joy  went 
round  with  fongs,  in  praife  of  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven.  He  that  came  over  the  waves,  the  fir  ft  of 
mighty  men  ! 

Now  when  the  fourth  grey  morn  arofc,  the 
hero  launched  his  Ihip.  He  walked  along  the 
iilent  Ihore,  and  called  for  the  rufhing  wind  t 
For  loud  and  diftant  he  heard  the  blaft  murmur- 
ing behind  the  groves.  Covered  over  with  arms 
of  fteel,  a  ion  of  the  woody  Gormal  appeared. 
Red  was  his  cheek  and  fair  his  hair.  His  fkin 
like  the  fnow  of  Morven.  Mild  rolled  his  blue  and 

1  fmiling  eye,  when  he  fpoke  to  the  king  of  fwords. 

I       '*    Stay,    Trenmor,  ftay  thou    firft  of  men, 

!  thou  hall  not  conquered  Lonval's  fon.  My  fword 
has  often  met  the  brave.  The  wife  fhun  the 
ftrength  of  my  bow."  "  Thou  fair-haired  youth," 

i  Trennior  replied,  "  I  will  not  fight  with  Lon- 
val's   ion.     Thine    arm    is   feeble,  fun-beam    of 

'  youth  !  Retire  to  Gormal's  dark-brown  hinds." 
"  But  I  will  retire,"  replied. the  youth,  "  with 
the  fword  of  Trenmor  ;  and  exult  in  the  found 
of  Qiy  fame.  The  virgins  Ihall  gather  with 
fmiles,  around  him  who  conquered  mighty  Tren- 
mor.    They  fhall  figh   with  the  fighs   of  love, 

.  and  admire  the  length  of  thy  fpear  •,  when  I  fhall 
carry  it  among  thoufands  ;  when  I  lift  the  glit- 
tering point  to  the  fun." 
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"  Thou  flialt  never  carry  my  fpear,"  faid  the 
angry  king  of  Morven.  "  Thy  mother  fhall  find 
thee  pale  on  the  fhore  ;  and,  looking  over  the 
dark-blue  deep,  fee  the  fails  of  him  that  flew  her 
fon  !"  "I  will  not  lift  the  fpear,"  replied  the 
youth,  "  my  arm  is  not  ftrong  with  years.  But, 
with  the  feathered  dart,  I  have  learned  to  pierce 
a  diftant  foe.  Throw  down  the  heavy  mail  of 
fteel.  Trenmor  is  covered  from  death.  I  iirft, 
Kv^ill  lay  my  mail  on  earth.  Throw  now  thy  dart, 
thou  king  of  "Morven  !"  He  faw  the  heaving  of 
"her  breaft.  It  was  the  fifter  of  the  king.  She 
had  feen  him  in  the  hall  :  and  loved  his  face  of 
youth.  The  fpear  dropt  from  the  hand  of  Tren- 
mor :  he  bent  his  red  cheek  to  the  ground.  She 
was  to  him  a  beam  of  light  that  meets  the  fons  of 
the  cave  •,  when  they  revifit  the  £elds  of  the  fun^^ 
and  bend  their  aching. eyes  ! 

"  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,"  begun  the 
maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow,  "  let  me  reft  in  thy 
bounding  fliip,  far  from  the  love  of  Corlo.  For 
he,  like  the  thunder  of  the  defart,  is  terrible  to 
Inibaca.  He  loves  me  in  the  gloom  of  pride. 
He  fhakes  ten  thoufand  fpears  !"  "  Reft  thou  in 
peace,"  faid  the  mighty  Trenmor,  «  reft  behind 
the  fhield  of  my  fithers.  I  will  not  fly  from  the 
chief,  though  he  fhakes  ten  thoufand  fpears  !" 
Three  days  he  waited  on  the  fhore.  He  fent  his 
horn  abroad.  He  called  Corlo  to  battle,  from 
all  his -echoing  hills.  But  Corlo  came  not  to  bat- 
tle. The  king  of  Lochlin  defcends  from  his  hall. 
He  feafted  on  the  roaring  fhore.  He  gave  the 
maid  to  Trenmor  ! 

"  King  of  Lochlin,"  faid  Fingal,  "  thy  blood 
fiows  in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  fathers  met  in 
battle,  becaufe  they  loved  the  ftrife  of  fpears. 
But  often  did  they  hz{k  tn  the  hall :  and  fend 
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round  the  joy  of  the  fliell.  Let  thy  face  brighten 
with  gladnefs,  and  thine  ear  deUght  in  the  harp. 
Dreadful  as  the  ftorm  of  thine  ocean,  thou  haft 
poured  thy  valour  forth  ;  thy  voice  has  been  like 
the  voice  of  thoufands  when  they  engage  in  war. 
Raife,  to-morrow,  raile  thy  white  i'ails  to  the 
wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  !  Bright  as  the 
beam  of  noon,  fhe  comes  on  my  mournful  foul. 
I  have  feen  thy  tears  for  the  fair  one.  I  fpared 
thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno  ;  when  my  fword  was 
red  with  flaughter  j  when  my  eye  was  full  of 
tears  for  the  maid.  Or  doft  thou  chufe  the  fight .? 
The  combat  which  thy  fathers  gave  to  Trenmor 
is  thine  I  that  thou  mayeft  depart  renowned,  like 
the  fun  fetting  in  the  weft !" 

«*  King  of  the  r.Ke  of  Morven,"  faid  the  chief 
of  refounding  Lochlin  !  "  never  will  Swaran  fight 
with  tliee,  firft  of  a  thoufand  heroes  !  I  have 
feen  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno  :  fcv/  were  thy 
years  beyond  my  own.  When  Ihall  I,  I  faid  to 
my  foul,  lift  the  fpear  like  the  noble  Fingal  ? 
"We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  warrior,  on  the 
iide  of  the  Ihaggy  Malmor  •,  after  my  waves  had 
carried  me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  feaft  of  a  thou- 
fand fliells  was  ipread.  Let  the  bards  fend  his 
name  who  overcame  to  future  years,  for  noble 
•was  theftrifc  of  Malmor  !  But  many  of  the  Tnips 
of  Lochlin  have  loft  their  youths  on  Lena.  Take 
thefe,  thou  king  of  Morven,  and  be  the  friend 
of  Swarrjil  When  thy  fons  fhall  come  to  Gor- 
mal,  the  fcaft  of  Ihells  Ih^ll  be  fpread,  rmd  the 
combat  offered  on  the  vale." 

*'  Nor  lliip,"  replied  the  king,  "  ihall  Fingal 
take,  nor  land  of  many  hills.  The  clefart  h 
enough  to  me,  with  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rife 
on.  thy  waves  again,  thou  noble  friend  of  Agan- 
decca. !  Spread  thy  whit-e  f.iils  to  the  beam  of  &.z 
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morning ;  return  to  the  echoing  hills  of  Gormal." 
«  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fliells,"  faid 
Swaran  of  the  dark-brown  fhield.  "  In  peace 
thou  art  the  gale  of  fpring.  In  war  the  moun- 
tain-ftorni.  Take  now  my  hand  in  friendlhip, 
king  of  echoing  Selma  !  Let  thy  bards  mourn 
thofe  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the  fons  of  I^och- 
!in  to  earth.  Raife  high  the  mofly  ftones  of 
their  fame  :  that  the  children  of  the  north  here- 
after may  behold  the  place  where  their  fathers 
fought.  The  hunter  may  fay,  when  he  leans  on 
a  mofly  tomb,  here  Fingal  and  Swaran  fought, 
the  heroes  of  other  years.  Thus  hereafter  Ihall 
he  fay,  and  our  fame  fhall  laft  for  ever  !" 

"  Swaran,"  laid  the  king  of  hills,  "  to-day 
our  fame  is  grcateft.  We  ihall  pais  away  like  a 
dream.  No  found  will  remain  in  our  fields  of 
war.  Our  tombs  will  be  loil  in  the  heath.  The 
hunter  fliiall  not  know  the  place  of  our  reft.  Our 
names  may  be  heard  in  fong.  What  avails  it, 
when  our  llrength  hath  ceafed  ?  O  Oflian,  Carril, 
and  UUin  !  you  know  of  heroes  that  are  no  more. 
Give  us  the  fong  of  other  years.  Let  the  night 
pafs  away  on  the  found,  and  morning  return 
with  joy." 

We  gave  the  fong  to  the  kings.  An  hundred 
harps  mixed  their  found  with  our  voice.  The 
face  of  Swaran  briglitened,  like  the  full  moon  of 
Iieaven  ;  when  the  clouds  vaniili  away,  and  leave 
her  calm  and  broad,  in  the  midfl:  of  the  fky  ! 

"  Where,  Carril,"  faid  the  great  Eingal, 
'*  Carril  of  other  times!  Where  is  the  Ion  of 
Semo,  the  king  of  the  ifle  of  mift:  ?  lias  he  re- 
tired, like  the  meteor  of  death,  to  the  dreary 
cave  of  Tura  ?"  "  Cuthullin,"  laid  Carril  of 
other  times,  "  lies  in  the  (h-eary  cave  of  Tura. 
His  hand-ss  on  the  fword  of  his  firength.     His 

thought? 
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thoughts  on  the  battles  he  loft.  Mournful  is  the 
king  of  fpears  ;  till  now  he  conquered  in  war. 
He  fends  his  fword  to  reft  on  the  lide  of  Fingal : 
For,  like  the  ftorm  of  the  defart,  thou  halt  fcat- 
tered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal !  the  fword 
of  the  hero.  His  fame  is  departed  like  mift, 
when  it  flies,  before  the  rultling  wind,  along  the 
brightening  vale." 

"  No :"  replied  the  king,  "  Fingal  fhall  ne- 
ver take  his  fword.  His  arm  is  mighty  in  war  : 
His  fame  fliall  never  fail.  Many  have  been  a^er- 
come  in  battle  ;  whole  renown  arofe  from  their 
fall.  O  Swaran  !  king  of  refounding  woods,  give 
all  thy  grief  away.  The  vanquiihed,  if  brave, 
are  renowned.  They  are  like  the  fun  in  a  cloud, 
when  he  hides  his  face  in  the  fouth,  but  looks 
again  on  the  hills  of  grafs  ! 

"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fought 
the  battle  on  every  cOaft.  His  foul  rejoiced  in 
blood.  His  ear  in  the  din  of  arms.  He  poured 
his  warriors  on  Craca  j  Craca's  king  met  him 
from  his  grove  •,  for  then,  within  the  circle  of 
Brumo  *,  he  fpoke  to  the  ftone  of  power.  Fierce 
was  the  battle  of  the  lieroes,  for  the  maid  of  the 
breaft  of  fnow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of 
Craca,  had  reached  Grumal  at  the  ftreams  of 
Cona :  He  vowed  to  have  the  white-bofomed 
maid,  or  die  on  echoing  Craca.  Three  days 
they  ftrove  together,  and  Grumal  on  the  fourth 
was  bound.  Far  from  his  friends  they  placed 
him,  in  the  horrid  circle  of  Brumo  ;  where 
often,  they  faid,  the  ghoils  of  the  dead  howled 
round  the  ftone  of  their  fear.  But  he  afterwards 
Ihone,  like  a  pillar  of  the  light  of  heaven.    They 

fell 


*    This  paflage  alludes  to  the   religion  of  the  kirj  of- 
"Graca. 
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fell  by  his  mighty  hand,     Grumal  had  all  his 
fame !" 

"  Raife,  ye  bards  of  other  times,"  continued 
the  great  Fingal,  •*  raife  high  the  praife  of  he- 
roes j  that  my  foul  may  fettle  on  their  fame  ;  that 
the  mind  of  Swaran  may  ceafe  to  be  fad."  They 
lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora.  The  dark  winds  ruftled 
over  the  chiefs.  An  hundred  voices,  at  once,^, 
arofe  :  A  hundred  harps  were  ftrung.  They  fung 
of  other  times  ;  the  mighty  chiefs  of  former 
years  I  When  now  fhall  I  hear  the  bard  ?  When 
rejoice  at  the  fame  of  my  fathers  ?  The  harp  is 
not  rtrung  on  Morven.  The  voice  of  mufic  af- 
cends  not  on  Cona.  Dead,  with  the  mighty,  is 
the  .bard.     Fame  is  in  the  defart  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  eafi: ;. 
it  glimmers  on  Comla's  fide.  Over  Lena  is  heard 
the  horn  of  Swaran.  The  fons  of  the  ocean  ga- 
ther around.  Silent  and  fad  they  rife  on  the 
wave.  The  blaft  of  Erin  is  behind  their  fails. 
White,  as  the  mift  of  Morven,  they  fioat  along 
tiie  fea.  "  Call,"  faid  Fingal,  "  call  my  dog?;, 
the  long-bounding  fons  of  the  chacc.  Call  white- 
breaded  Bran,  and  the  furly  llrength  of  Luath  ! 
Fillan,  and  Ryno  !  but  he  is  not  here  !  My  fon 
refts  on  the  bed  of  death.  Fillan  and  Fergus  ! 
blow  the  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the  chace  may 
arife  j  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear  and, 
ftart  at  the  lake  of  roes." 

The  fhriil  ibund  fpreads  along  the  wood.  The 
ions  of  heathy  Croaih  arife.  A  thoufand  dogs 
fly  oif  at  once,  grey-bounding  through  the  heath. 
A  deer  fell  by  every  dog ;  three  by  the  white- 
breafted  Bran.  He  brought  them,  in  their 
Sight,  to  Fmgal,  that  the  joy  of  the  king  might 
be  great !  One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno. 
The   grief  of  Fingal   returned.     He  iaw   how 

■peaceful 
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peaceful  lay  the  ftone  of  him,  who  was  the  firft 
at  the  chace  !  "  No  more  Ihalt  thou  rife,  O  my 
fon  !  to  partake  of  the  fealt  of  Cromla.  Soon 
will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  and  the  grafs  grow  rank 
on  thy  grave.  The  fons  of  the  feeble  ihall  pafs 
along.  They  fhall  not  know  where  the  mighty 
lie. 

"  Offian  and  Fillan,  fons  of  my  ftrength  \ 
Gaul,  chief  of  the  blue  fteel  of  war !  let  us  af^ 
cend  the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Let  us  find 
the  chief  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Are  thefe  the 
walls  of  Tura  ?  Grey  and  lonely  they  rife  on  the 
heath.  '^The  chief  of  fhells  is  fad,  and  the  hails 
are  l^lent  anci  lonely.  Come,  let  us  find  Cuthul* 
lin,  and  give  him  all  our  joy.  But  is  that  Cu- 
thullin,  O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of  fmoke  on  the 
heath  ?  The  wind  of  Cromla  is  on  my  eyes.  I 
diftinguilh  not  my  friend." 

"  Fingal  !"  replied  the  youth,  it  is  the  fori 
cf  Senio !  Gloomy  and  fad  is  the  hero  !  His  hand 
is  on  his  fword.  Hail  to  the  fon  of  battle, 
breaker  of  the  fliields  !"  "  Hail  to  thee,"  re- 
plied Cuthullin,  "  hail  to  all  the  fons  of  Mor- 
ven  !  Delightful  is  thy  prefcnce,  O  Fingal !  it 
is  the  fun  on  Cromla ;  when  the  hunter  mourns 
his  abfence  for  a  feafon,  rnd  fees  him  between 
the  clouds.  Thy  fons  are  like  ftars  that  attend 
thy  courfe.  They  give  light  in  the  night.  It  is 
not  thus  thou  haft  feen  me,  O  Fingal !  returning 
from  the  wars  of  thy  land :  When  the  kings  of 
the  world  *  had  fled,  and  joy  returned  to  the 
hill  of  hinds !"  «  Many  are  thy  words,  Cuthul- 
lin,'' 


*  This  is  the  only  pafTage  ia  the  poem  wherein  the  wars 
©f  Fingal  againft  the  Romans  are  alluded  to  :  The  Roman 
emperor  is  diftinguifhed,  ia  old  compofition,  by  the  title 
'^I  ii.l(r  of  tie  zvorld,. 
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lin,"  faid  Connan  *  of  fmall  renown.  *<  Thy 
words  are  many,  fon  of  Semo,  but  where  are 
thy  deeds  in  arms  ?  "Why  did  we  come,  over 
ocean,  to  aid  thy  feeble  fword  ?  Thou  flyeft  to 
thy  cave  of  grief,  and  Connan  fights  thy  battles. 
Refign  to  me  thefe  arms  of  light.  Yield  themy 
thou  chief  of  Erin."  "  No  hero,"  replied  the 
chief,"  "  ever  fought  the  arms  of  Cuthullin  !  and 
had  a  thoufand  heroes  fought  them,  it  were  in 
vain,  thou  gloomy  youth  !  I  fled  not  to  the  cave 
of  grief,  till  Erin  failed  at  her  ftreams." 

"  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  fliid  Finga!^ 
**  Connan,  ceafe  thy  words  I  Cuthullin  is  re- 
nowned in  battle;  terrible  over  the  world.  G5ten 
have  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou  ftormy  chief  of 
Inis-fail.  Spread  now  thy  white  fails  for  the  ifle 
ofmift.  See  Bragela  leaning  on  her  rock.  Her 
tender  eye  is  in  tears ;  the  winds  lift  her  long  hair 
from  her  heaving  breaft.  She  liftens  to  the 
breeze  of  night,  to  hear  the  voice  of  thy  row- 
ers f ;  to  hear  the  fong  of  the  fea  !  The  found  of 
thy  diftant  harp  !" 

"  Long  Ihall  fhe  liften  in  vain.  Cuthullin 
fhall  never  return  !  How  can  I  behold  Bragela, 
to  raife  the  figh  of  her  breafi;  ?  Fingal,  I  was 
always  victorious,  in  battles  of  other  fpears  !" 
"  And  hereafter  thou  flialt  be  victorious,"  faid 
Fingal  of  generous  fhells.  "  The  fame  of  Cu- 
thullin (hall  grow,  like  the  branchy  tree  of 
Cromla.  Many  battles  await  thee,  O  chief  I 
Many  fliall  be  the  wounds  of  thy  hand !  Bring 

hither, 

*  Connan  was  of  the  family  of  Morni.  He  is  mcntioa- 
cd  in  feveral  other  poems,  and  always  appears  with  the 
fame  charadler.  The  poet  patTed  him  over  in  filence  till 
now,  and  his  behaviour  here  deferves  no  better  ufage. 

t  The  practice  of  fmging  when  they  row,  is  univerfal 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  northweft  coaft  of  Scotland 
ni  th-  iik-s.     It  decciues  tim;;,  and  infpirits  the  rowers. 
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hither,  Olcar,  the  deer  !  Prepare  the  feaft  of 
ihells.  Let  our  fouls  rejoice  after  danger,  and 
our  friends  delight  in  our  prefence  !" 

We  fat.  We  feafted.  We  fung.  The  foul 
of  Cuthullin'rofe.  The  flrength  of  his  arm  re- 
turned. Gladnefs  brightened  along  his  face.- 
Ullin  gave  the  fong ;  Carril  railed  the  voice^ 
I  joined  the  bards,  and  fung  of  battles  of  the 
fpear.  Battles  !  where  I  often  fought.  Now  I 
iight  no  more  !  The  fame  of  my  former  deeds 
is  ceafed.  I  fit  forlorn  at  the  tombs  of  my 
friends ! 

Thus  the  night  pafTed  away  in  fong.  We 
brought  back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal 
arofe  on  the  heath,  and  Ihook  his  glittering 
fpear.  He  moved  firll  toward  the  plains  of 
Lena.     We  followed  in  all  our  arms. 

«<  Spread  the  fail,"  faid  the  king,  "  feizc 
the  winds  as  they  pour  from  Lena."  We  rofc 
on  the  wave  with  fongs.  We  rufhed,  with  joy, 
through  the  foam  of  the  deep. 


COMAL  A: 


DRAMATIC  POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  is  valuable,  on  account  of  the  light  it  throw* 
on  the  antiquity  of  Offian's  compofitions.  The  Caracul 
mentioned  here  is  the  fame  with  Caracalla  the  foa  of 
Severus,  who,  in  the  year  211,  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion againft  the  Caledonians.  The  variety  of  the  mea- 
fure  fliews,  that  the  poem  was  originally  fet  to  mufic, 
and  perhaps  prefented  before  the  chiefs  upon  folemn  oc- 
cafions.  Tradition  has  handed  down  the  ftory  more 
complete  than  it  is  in  the  poem.  "  Comala,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sarno  king  of  Iniftore,  or  Orkney  iflands,  fell  Ib 
love  with  Fingal  the  fon  of  Comhal  at  a  feafl,  to  which 
ier  father  had  invited  him,  [Fingal,  B.  III.]  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Lochlin,  after  the  death  of  Agandecca.  Her 
paffion  was  fo  violent,  that  fhe  followed  him,  difgulfed 
like  a  youth,  who  wanted  to  be  employed  in  his  wars. 
She  was  foon  difcovered  by  Hidallan  the  fon  of  Lamor, 
one  of  Fingal's  heroes,  whofe  love  fhe  had  flighted  fome 
time  before.  Her  romantic  paffion  and  beauty  recom. 
mended  her  fo  much  to  the  king,  that  he  had  refolved 
to  make  her  his  wife,,  when  news  was  brought  him  of 
Caracul's  expedition.  He  marched  to  flop  the  progrefs 
of  the  enemy,  and  Comala  attended  him.  He  left  her 
on  a  hill,  within  fight  of  Caracul's  army,  when  he  him- 
felf  went  to  battle,  having  previoufly  promifed,  if  he 
furvived,  to  return  that  night."  The  fequel  of  the  ftory, 
^roay  be  gathered  from  the  poem  itfelf. 
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THE  PERSONS. 

PiNCAL.  Melilcoma,   ")  daughters 

HiDALLAN.-  Dersacrena.j  oi  Momi. 

CoMALA.  Bards. 


Dersagrena. 

1  HE  chace  is  over.  No  noife  on  Ardven  but 
the  torrent's  roar  !  Daughter  of  Morni,  come 
from  Crona's  banks.  Lay  down  the  bow  and 
take  the  harp.  Let  the  night  come  on  with 
fongs,  let  our  joy  be  great  on  Ardven. 

MelilcOxMA  *.  Night  comes  on  apace,  thou 
blue-eyed  maid  !  Grey  night  grows  dim  along 
the  plain.  I  faw  a  deer  at  Crona's  ftream ;  a 
mofly  bank  he  feemed  through  the  gloom,  but 
foon  he  bounded  away.  A  meteor  played  round 
his  branching  horns  !  The  awful  faces  f  of  other 
times  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona  ! 

Dersa- 

•  Melilcoma,— yo/if-re/Z/n^  eye. 

^   App'^rent  dirt  fades,  inimicafue  Troj<e 

Numina  ma^na  deum.  ViRG- 


dreadful  founds  I  hear, 

*ADd  the  dire  form  of  hoftile  goda  appear. 


Dryden, 
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Desagrena  *.  Thefe  are  the  figns  of  Fin- 
gars  death.  The  king  of  fliields  is  fallen  !  and 
Caracul  prevails.  Rife,  Comala  f ,  from  thy  rock  ; 
daughter  of  Sarno,  rife  in  tears  !  The  youth  of 
thy  love  is  low ;  his  ghofl  is  on  our  liills. 

Melilcoma.  There  Comala  fits  forlorn  ! 
two  grey  dogs  near  fliake  their  rough  ears,  and 
catch  the  flying  breeze.  Her  red  cheek  refts 
upon  her  arm,  the  mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair. 
She  turns  her  blue  eyes  toward  the  fields  of  his 
promife.  Where  art  thou,  O  Fingal !  the  night 
is  gathering  around. 

Comala.  O  Carun:};  of  the  ftrcams !  Why  do  I 
behold  thy  waters  rolling  in  blood  ?  Has  the  noifc 
of  the  battle  been  heard  j  and  fleeps  the  king  of 
Morven?  Rife,  moon,  thou  daughter  of  the  fky? 
Look  from  between  thy  clouds,  rife  that  I  may  be- 
hold the  gleam  of  his  fteel,  on  the  field  of  his  pro- 
mife. Or  rather  let  the  meteor,  that  lights  our 
fathers  tlirough  the  night,  come,  with  its  red 
beaip,  to  ihew  me  the  way  to  my  fallen  hero. 
Who  will  defend  me  from  forrow  ?  Who  from 
the  love  of  Hidallan  ?  Long  ftiall  Comala  look 
before  flie  can  behold  Fingal  in  the  midft  of  his 
hoft  ;  bright  as  the  coming  forth  of  the  morning, 
in  the  cloud  of  an  early  Ihower. 

HiDAL- 


*  Dcrfagrena,  the  hrightn^s  of  afun-heatn, 
•}•   Comala,  the  maid  of  the  pleafant  Lro-ju, 

\  Carun  or  Cara'on,  a  ivind'mg  river. — This  river  retain* 
fUU  the  name  of  Carron,  and  talk  into  the  Forth  fome  mile* 
to  the  north  of  Falkirk. 


-Gentefque  alias  aim  pdleret 


armu 


Sedibus,  out  ■uiiias  -uiletn  Jervaret  in  ufum 

Serfitii,  hie  contenta  fuos  defendere Jines 

Rojna  Jicurigeris  prittendit  nuenia  Scotis  : 

Hie  fpe  progrijfus  pojtta^    Caronis  ad  undam 

Tarminui  Aufomijigiiat  divortia  regni,  BvCHANAKc 
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HiDALLAN  *.  Dwell  thou  mift  of  gloomy 
Crona,  dwell  on  the  path  of  the  king  !  Hide  his 
fteps  from  mine  eyes,  let  me  remember  my  friend 
no  more.  The  bands  of  battle  are  fcattered,  no 
crowding  tread  is  round  the  noife  of  liis  fteel. 
O  Carun  !  roll  thy  ilreams  of  blood,  the  chief  of 
the  people  is  low. 

CoMALA.  Who  fell  on  Carun's  founding 
banks,  fon  of  the  cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  white 
as  the  fnow  of  Ardvcn  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of 
the  fliower  ?  Was  his  hair  like  the  mift  of  the 
hill,  foft  and  curling  in  the  day  of  the  fun  ?  Was 
he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ?  Fleet  as 
the  roe  of  the  defart  ? 

HiDALLAN.  O  that  I  might  behold  his  love, 
fair  leaning  from  her  rock !  Her  red  eye  dim  in 
tears,  her  blufhing  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks ! 
Blow,  O  gentle  breeze  !  Lift  thou  the  heavy  locks 
of  the  maid,  that  I  may  behold  her  white  arm, 
her  lovely  cheek  in  her  grief. 

Com  ALA.  And  is  the  fon  of  Comhal  fallen, 
chief  of  the  mournful  tale  ?  The  thunder  rolls  on 
the  hill !  The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire  ! 
They  frighten  not  Comala  ;  for  Fingal  is  low. 
Say,  chief  of  the  mournful  tale,  fell  the  breaker 
of  the  (hields  ? 

HiDALLAN.  The  nations  are  fcattered  on 
their  hills !  They  Ihall  hear  the  voice  of  the  king 
no  more. 

CoMALA.  Confufion  purfue  thee  over  thy 
plains  !  Ruin  overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the 

world ! 


*  Hidallan  was  fent  by  Fingal,  to  give  notice  to  Comala 
of  his  return ;  he,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  her  for  flighting 
his  love  fome  time  before,  told  her  that  the  king  Avas  kill- 
ed  in  battle.  He  even  pretended,  that  he  carried  his  body 
from  the  field  to  be  buried  in  her  prefence;  and  this  circum- 
fbance  makes  it  probable  that  the  poem  was  prefented  of  old. 
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world  !  Few  be  thy  fteps  to  thv  grave  ;  and  let 
one  virgin  mourn  thee !  Let  her  be  like  Comala, 
tearful  in  the  days  of  her  youth !  Why  haft 
thou  told  me,  Hidallan,  that  my  hero  fell  ?  I 
might  have  hoped  a  little  while  his  return ;  I 
might  have  thought  I  law  him  on  a  d-ftant  rock ; 
a  tree  might  have  dec^:ived  me  with  his  appear- 
ance ;  the  wind  of  the  hill  might  have  been  the 
found  of  his  horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  were 
on  the  banks  of  Carun  !  That  my  tears  might  be 
warm  on  his  cheek  ! 

Hidallan.  He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of 
Carun  ;  on  Ardven  heroes  raifc  his  tomb.  Look 
on  them,  O  moon  !  from  thy  clouds ;  be  thy 
beam  bright  on  his  breaft,  that  Comala  may  be- 
hold him  in  the  light  of  his  armour ! 

Comala.  Stop,  ye  fons  of  the  grave,  till  I 
behold  my  love !  He  left  me  at  the  chace  alone. 
I  knew  not  that  he  went  to  war.  He  faid  he 
would  return  with  the  night ;  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  is  returned  !  Why  didft  thou  not  tell  me 
that  he  would  fall,  O  trembling  dweller  of  the 
rock  *  !  Thou  fawtft  him  in  the  blood  of  his 
youth ;  but  thou  didft  not  tell  Comala  ! 

Melilcoma.  What  found  is  that  on  Ardven? 
Who  is  that  bright  in  the  vale  ?  Who  comes  like 
the  ftrength  of  rivers,  when  their  crowded  wa- 
ters glitter  to  the  moon  ? 

Comala.  Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the 
fon  of  the  king  of  tlie  world  !  Ghoft  of  Fmgal  ! 
do  thou,  from  thy  cloud,  direft  Comala's  bow. 
Let  him  fail  hke   the  hart  of  the  defart.     It   is 

Fingal 

*  By  the  divtller  cf  the  rock  fhe  means  a  druid.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  feme  of  the  order  of  the  druids  remained  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fingal ;  and  that  Comala 
had  confulttd  one  of  them  conctrning  the  event  of  the  vax 
with  CaracuL 
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Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his  ghofts.  Why  dofl 
thou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten  and  pleafe  my 
feul  ?. 

Fingal.  Raife,  ye  bards,  the  fong ;  raife 
the  wars  of  the  lireamy  Carun  !  Caracul  has  fled 
from  our  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He 
fets  far  diftant  like  a  meteor,  that  inclofes  a  fpi- 
rit  of  night,  when  the  winds  drive  it  over  the 
heath,  and  the  dark  woods  are  gleaming  around. 
I  heard  a  voice,  or  was  it  the  breeze  of  my 
hills  ?  Is  it  the  huntrefs  of  Ardven,  the  white- 
handed  daughter  of  Sarno  ?  Look  from  thy 
rocks,  my  love ;  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Co- 
mala  ! 

CoMALA.  Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  reil, 
O  lovely  fon  of  death  ! 

Fingal.  Come  to  the  cave  of  my  reft. 
The  ftorm  is  paft,  the  fun  is  on  our  fields. 
Come  to  the  cave  of  my  reft,  huntrefs  of  echo- 
ing Ardven  ! 

CoMALA.  He  is  retErned  with  his  fame  !  I 
feel  the  right  hand  of  his  wars  !  But  I  muft  reft 
beiide  the  rock  till  my  foul  returns  from  my 
fear  !  O  let  the  harp  be  near  !  raife  the  long,  ye 
daughters  of  Morni ! 

Dersagrena.  Comala  has  flain  three  dterr 
on  Ardven,  the  fire  afcends  on  the  rock  ;  go  to 
the  fcaft  of  Comala,  king  of  the  woody  Mor- 
\en ! 

Fingal.  Raife,  ye  fons  of  fong,  the  wars 
of  the  ftreamy  Carun  ;  that  my  white-handed 
maid  may  rejoice  :  while  I  behold  the  feaft  of  my 
»ove. 

Bards.  Roll^  ftreamy  Carun  ;  roll  in  joy, 
.the  fons  of  battle  fled  !  The  fteed  is  not  feen  on 

Vol.  I.  E  our 
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our  fields ;  the  wings  *  of  their  pride  fpread  in 
other  lands.  The  I'un  will  now  rife  in  peace, 
and  the  fliadov/s  defcend  in  joy.  The  voice  of 
the  chace  will  be  heard  ;  the  fhields  hang  in  the 
hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in  the  war  of  the 
ocean,  our  hands  fhall  grow  red  in  the  blood  of 
Lochlin.  Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the 
fons  of  battle  fled  ! 

Melilcoma.  Defcend,  ye  light  mifts  from 
high  !  Ye  moon-beams,  hft  her  foul !  Pale  lies 
the  maid  at  the  rock  !   Comala  is  no  more  ! 

FiNGAL.  Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead; 
the  white-bofomed  maid  of  my  love  .''  Meet  me, 
Comala,  on  my  heaths,  when  I  fit  alone  at  the 
Itreams  of  my  hills  ! 

Hid  ALL  AN.  Ceafed  the  voice  of  the  huntrefs 
of  Ardven  ?  Why  did  I  trouble  the  foul  of  the 
maid  ?  When  fliall  I  fee  thee,  with  joy,  in  the 
chace  of  the  dark-brown  hinds  .'' 

FiNGAL.  Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow !  no 
niore  flialt  thou  feaft  in  my  halls.  Thou  fhalt 
not  purfue  my  chace,  my  foes  Ihall  not  fall  by  thy 
fword  f .  Lead  me-to  the  place  of  her  reft  that  I 
may  behold  her  beauty.  Pale  fhe  lies  ^  the 
rock,  the  cold  Avinds  lift  her  hair.  Her  bow- 
ftring  founds  in  the  blaft,  her  arrow  was  broken 
in  her  fall.  Raife  the  praife  of  the  daughter  of 
Sarno  !   give  her  name  to  the  winds  of  heaven  ! 

Bards.  See  !  meteors  gleam  around  the 
maid  !  See  !  moon-beams  lift  her  foul  !  Around 
her,  from  their  clouds,  bend  the  awful  faces  of 
her   fathers  -,  Sarno  J  of  the  gloomy  brow  !  the 

red- 

*   Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  eagle. 

■f  The  fequel  of  the  ftory  of  Hidallan  is  introduced  in 
another  poein. 

t  Sarno  the  father  of  Comala  died  foon  after  the  flight 
of  his  daughter.  Fidallan  was  the  firft  king  that  reigned 
in  Iniflore. 
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red-rolling  eyes  of  Fidallan  !  When  iKall  thy 
white  hand  arife  ;  "When  fliall  thy  voice  be  heard 
on  our  rocks  ?  The  maids  Ihall  leek  thee  on  the 
heath,  but  they  fliall  not  find  thee.  Thou  flialt 
come,  at  times,  to  their  dreams,  to  fettle  peace 
in  their  foul.  Thy  voice  fhall  remain  in  their 
ears,  they  fhall  think  with  joy  on  the  dreams  of 
their  reft.  Meteors  gleam  around  the  maid,  and 
moon-beams  lift  her  foul ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

Caros  is  probably  the  noted  ufurper  CarauCus,  by  birth  a 
Menapian,  who  aflumed  the  purple  in  the  year  284 :  And, 
feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  Emperor  Maximian 
Herculius  in  feveral  naval  engagements,  which  grves 
propriety  to  his  being  called  in  this  poem  tht  iing  offbips. 
He  repaired  Agricola's  wall,  in  order  to  obflrucH:  the  in- 
ciirfions  of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  when  he  was  employ- 
ed in  that  work,  it  appears  he  was  attacked  by  a  party 
under  the  command  of  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Offian.  This 
battle  is  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  poem,  which  is 
addrefled  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 


WAR  OF  CAROS 


PO  E  M. 


BpaNG,  daughter  of  Tofcar  !  bring  the  har.-> ! 
the  light  of  the  fong  rifes  in  Oiiian's  foul  !  It  ii 
like  the  field,  when  darlcnefs  covers  the  \\:i:i,  ■■.- 
round,  and  the  I'hadow  prows  fiowlv  0:1  tiv.-  plain 
of  the  ilm.  I  behold  iuj  iou/O  Mahina  ! 
near  the  mofiy-  rock  of  Crona  *.  But  it  is  the 
niift  of  the  delart,  tinged  with  tlie  beam  of  the 
well  !  Lovely  is  the  milt  that  ailumcs  the  form 
of  Ofcar  !  turn  from  it,  ye  wind-',  when  ye  roar 
on  the  iide  of  Ardven. 

Who  comes  towards  my  fon,  v/ith  the  mur- 
mur of  a  fong?  His  ftaff  is  in  his  hand,  his 
grey  hair  loofe  on  the  wind.  Surly  joy- 
lightens  his  flice.  He  often  looks  back  to 
Caros.  It  is  Ryno  f  of  fongs,  he  that  went  to. 
\icw  the  foe.  "  What  does  Cnros  king  of 
ihips  ?"  faid  the  Ton  of  the  now  mournful 
E  4  Offian,. 

'  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftream  which  runs  into 
the  Carron. 

t  Rvno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poetry.  Ke 
feems  to  liavc  betn  a  Eard  of  the  firfl  rank  in  the  days  o£ 
Flngal. 
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Offian,  "  fpreads  he  the  wings  *  of  his  pride, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old  i"  "  He  fpreads  them, 
Ofcar,"  replied  the  bard,"  "  but  it  is  behind  his 
gathered  heap  f.  He  looks  over  his  ftoncs  with 
fear.  He  beholds  thee  terrible,  as  the  ghofk  of 
night,  that  rolls  the  wave  to  his  fliips  !" 

"  Go,  thou  firft  of  my  bards  !"  fays  Ofcar, 
"  take  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  flame  on  its 
point,  fhake  -it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid 
Jiim,  in  fcngs,  to  advance,  and  leave  the  rolling 
of  his  wave.  Tell  to  Cares  that  I  long  for  bat- 
tle J  tliat  my  bow  is  weary  of  the  chace  of  Cona. 
Tell  him  the  mighty  are  not  here  j  and  that  my 
arm  is  young." 

He  went  with  the  murmur  of  fongs.  Ofcar  rear- 
ed his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes  on 
Ardven,  like  the  nolle  of  a  cave ;  when  the  fea 
of  Togorma  rolls  before  it ;  and  its  trees  meet 
the  roaring  winds.  They  gather  round  my  fon 
like  the  flreams  of  the  hill ;  v/hcn,  after  rain, 
they  roll  in  the  pnde  of  their  courfe.  Ryno 
came  to  the  mighty  Caros.  He  ftruck  his  flam- 
ing fpear.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar,  O  thou 
that  littefl  on  the  roliing  of  waves  !  Fingal  is 
diftant  far  j  he  hears  the  fcngs  of  bards  in  Mor- 
ven  :  The  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair.  His 
terrible  fpear  is  at  his  fide  ;  his  fhield  that  is  like 
the  darkened  moon  !  Come  to  the  battle  of  Of- 
car ;  the  hero  is  alone  ! 

He  came  not  over  the  ftreamy  Carun :}:.  The 
bard  returned  with  his  fong.  Grey  night  grows 
dim  on  Crona.  The  feait  of  fliells  is  fpread.  A 
hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind  j  faint  light 
gleams  over  the  heath.     The  ghofts  of  Ardven 

pafs 

*  The  Roman  eagle. 

+  Agricola's  wull,  which  CarauCus  repaired. 

I  The  river  Carrcn. 
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pafs  through  the  beam,  and  fliew  their  dim  and 
diftant  forms.  Comala  *  is  half  unfeen  on  her 
meteor  ;  Hidallan  is  fuUen  and  dim,  Uke  the 
darkened  moon  behind  the  mill  of  night. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad  ?"  faid  Ryno  ;  for  he 
alone  beheld  the  chief.  "  Why  art  thou  fad, 
Hidallan !  haft  thou  not  received  thy  fame  ? 
The  fongs  of  Offian  have  been  heard  5  thy  ghoft 
has  brightened  in  wind,  when  thou  didft  bend 
from  thy  cloud,  to  hear  the  fong  of  Morven's 
bard  !"  "  And  do  thine  eyes,"  fiiid  Oftar,  "  be- 
hold the  chief,  like  the  dim  meteor  of  night  ? 
Say,  Ryno,  iay,  how  fell  Hidallan,  the  renowned 
in  the  days  of  my  fatliers  ?  His  name  remains 
on  the  rocks  of  Cona.  I  have  often  feen  the 
Hreams  of  his  hills  !" 

Fingal,  replied  the  bard,  drove  Hidallan  from 
his  wars.  The  king's  foul  was  fad  for  Comala, 
and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  the  chief. 
Lonely,  fad  along  the  heath,  he  flowly  moved, 
with  lilent  fteps.  His  arms  hang  difordered  on 
his  fide.  His  hair  flies  loofe  from  his  brow. 
The  tear  is  in  his  down-calt  e}'x;s  ;  a  figh  half- 
filent  in  his  breaft !  Three  days  he  ftrayed 
unfeen,  alone,  before  he  came  lo  Lamor's 
halls :  the  mofly  halls  of  his  fathers,  at  the 
ftream  of  Balva  f .  There  Lamor  fat  alone  be- 
neath a  ti-ee  ;  for  he  had  fent  his  people  with 
flidallan  to  war..  The  ftream  ran  at  his  feet, 
E  5  his 

*  This  is  the  fcene  of  Comala's  death,  which  is  the  fub- 
iedt  of  the  dramatic  poem.  The  poet  mentions  her  in  this 
place,  in  order  to  introduce  the  fequel  of  Hidallan's  ftory, 
who,  on  account  of  her  death,  had  been  expelled  from  the 
wars  of  Fingal. 

f  This  is  perhap-  that  fmall  ftream,  Aill  retaining  the 
name  of  Balva,  which  runs  through  tlie  romantic  valley  of 
Olentivnr  in  Stirliiigfliire.  Balva  fignifies  -a  JiUnt  f.r:a-!» i 
and  Glcntivar  ibef:y.cfiy:d  -vale. 
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his  grey  head  refted  on  his  ftafF,  Sightlefs  are 
his  aged  eyes.  He  hums  the  fong  of  other  times. 
The  noife  of  Hidallan's  feet  came  to  his  ear  : 
He  knew  the  tread  of  his  fon. 

"  Is  the  fon  of  Lamor  returned  ;  or  is  it  the 
found  of  his  ghoft  ?  Haft  thou  fallen  on  the 
banks  of  Carun,  fon  of  the  aged  Lamor  ?  Or, 
if  I  hear  the  found  of  Hidallan's  feet ;  where 
are  the  mighty  in  the  war  ?  where  are  my 
people,  Hidallan  !  that  were  wont  to  return 
with  their  echoing  fliields  ?  Have  they  fallen 
on  the  banks  of  Carun  ?" 

No :"  replied  the  fighing  youth,  "  the  people 
of  Lamor  live.  They  are  renowned  in  war, 
my  father  !  but  Hidallan  is  renowned  no  more. 
I  muft  fit  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when 
the  roar  of  the  battle  grows." 

"  But  thy  fathers  never  fat  alone,"  replied 
the  riling  pride  of  Lamor.  "  They  never  fat 
alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of 
battle  arofe.  Doft  thou  not  behold  that  tomb  ? 
My  eyes  difcern  it  not ;  there  refts  the  noble 
Garmallon,  who  never  fled  from  war  !  Come, 
thou  renowned  in  battle,  he  fays,  come  to  thy 
father's  tomb.  Plow  am  I  renowned,  Garmal- 
lon ?   my  fon  has  fled  from  war  ! 

"  King  of  the  flreamy  Balva  !"  faid  Hidal- 
lan with  a  flgh,  "  why  doft  thou  torment  my 
foul  ?  Lamor,  I  never  fled.  Fingal  was  fad  for 
Comala  ;  he  denied  his  wars  to  Hidallan.  Go  to 
the  grey  flreams  of  thy  land,  he  faid  ;  moulder 
like  a  leaflefs  oak,  which  the  winds  have  bent 
over  Balva,  never  more  to  grow  !" 

"  And  muft  I  hear,"  Lamor  replied,  "  the 
lonely  tread  of  Hidallan's  feet  ?  When  thoufands 
are  renowned  in  battle,  fhall  he  bend  over  my 
grey  ftreams  ?    Spirit  of  the  noble  Garmallon  ! 

carry 
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carry  Lamor  to  h;s  place  -,  liis  eyes  are  dark  ; 
his  i'bul  is  fad ;  his  fon  has  loft  his  fame !" 

«  Where,"  faid  the  youth,  "  fliall  I  fearch 
for  fame  to  gladden  the  foul  of  Lamor  ?  From 
whence  Ihall  I  return  with  renown,  that  the 
found  of  my  arms  may  be  pleafant  in  his  ear  ? 
If  I  go  to  the  chace  of  hinds,  my  name  will  not 
be  heard.  Lamor  will  not  feel  my  dogs,  with 
his  hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He 
will  not  inquire  of  his  mountains,  or  of  the 
dark-brown  deer  of  his  defarts  !" 

"  I  muft  fall,"  faid  Lamor,  «  like  a  leaflefs 
oak  :  it  grew  on  a  rock  !  it  was  overturned  by 
the  winds  !  My  ghoft  will  be  feen  on  my  hills, 
mournful  for  my  young  Hidallan.  Will  not 
ye,  ye  mifts !  as  ye  rife,  hide  him  from  my 
fight  ?  My  fon !  go  to  Lamor's  hall  :  there  the 
arms  of  our  fathers  hang.  Bring  the  fword  of 
Garmallon  ;  he  took  it  from  a  foe  !" 

He  went  and  brought  the  fword  with  all  its 
ftudded  thongs.  He  gave  it  to  his  father.  The 
grey-haired  hero  felt  the  point  with  his  hand. 

"  My  fon  !  lead  me  to  Garmallon's  tomb  : 
it  rifes  befide  that  ruftling  tree.  The  long  grafs 
is  withered  ;  I  hear  the  breezes  whiftling  there. 
A  little  fountain  murmurs  near,  and  fends  its 
water  to  Balva.  There  let  me  reft  •,  it  is  noon  : 
the  fun  is  on  our  fields  I" 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  Lamor 
pierced  the  fide  of  his  fon.  They  fleep  toge- 
ther :  their  ancient  halls  moulder  away.  Ghofls 
are  feen  there  at  noon :  the  valley  is  lilent,  and 
the  people  fliun  the  place  of  Lamor. 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  fon 
of  the  times  of  old  !  My  foul  fighs  for  Hidallan  ; 
he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  on  the 
blaft  of  the  defart,  his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign 

land.. 
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land.  Sons  of  the  echoing  Morven !  draw 
near  to  the  foes  of  Fin  gal.  Send  the  night 
away  in  fongs  ;  watch  the  flrength  of  Caros. 
Ofcar  goes  to  the  people  of  other  times  ;  to  the 
ihades  of  filent  Ardven;  where  his  fathers  fit 
dim  in  their  clouds,  and  behold  the  future  war. 
And  art  thou  there,  Hidallan,  like  a  half-extin- 
guifhed  meteor  ?  Come  to  my  light,  in  thy  for- 
row,  chief  of  the  winding  Balva  !" 

The  heroes  move  with  their  fongs.  Ofcar 
flowly  afcends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night 
fet  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  dillant  torrent 
faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blafts  rufli  through 
aged  oaks.  The  half-enlightened  moon  (inks 
dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices  are 
heard  on  the  heath.     Ofcar  drew  his  fword  ! 

"  Come,"  faid  the  hero,  "  O  ye  ghofts  of 
my  fathers  !  ye  that  fought  againft  the  kings  of 
the  world  !  Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times  ; 
and  your  converfe  in  your  caves  •,  when  you 
talk  together,  and  behold  your  fons  in  the  fields 
of  the  brave." 

Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice 
of  his  mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  fteed  of 
the  ftranger,  fupported  his  airy  limbs.  His 
robe  is  of  the  mift  of  Lano,  that  brings  death 
to  the  people.  His  fword  is  a  green  meteor  : 
half-extinguiihed.  His  face  is  without  form^ 
and  dark.  He  fighed  thi-ice  over  the  hero : 
thrice  the  winds  of  night  roared  around  !  Many 
were  his  words  to  Ofcar ;  but  they  only  came 
by  halves  to  our  ears  :  they  were  dark  as  the 
tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the 
fong  arofe.  He  flowly  vaniflied,  like  a  mift 
that  melts  on  the  funny  hill.  It  was  then,  O 
daughter  of  Tofcar  !  my  fon  began  firft  to  be 
fad.     He  forefaw  the  fall  of  his  race.     At  times, 

he 
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he  was  thoughtful  and  dark  ;  like  the  fun  when 
he  carries  a  cloud  on  his  face,  but  again  he  looks 
forth  from  his  darknefs  on  the  green  hills  of  Cona, 

Ofcar  paffed  the  night  among  his  fathers,  grey 
morning  met  him  on  Carun's  banks.  A  green  vale 
furrounded  a  tomb  which  arofe  in  the  times  of 
old.  Little  hills  lift  their  head  at  a  dillance  j  and 
ftretch  their  old  trees  to  the  wind.  The  warriors 
of  Caros  fat  there,  for  they  had  pafled  the  ftream 
by  night.  They  appeared,  like  the  trunks  of 
aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light  of  the  morning. 
Ofcar  ftood  at  the  tomb,  and  raifed  thrice  his 
terrible  voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed  around^ 
the  ftarting  roes  bounded  away :  And  the  trem- 
bling ghofts  of  the  dead  fled,  Ihrieking  on  their 
clouds.  So  terrible  was  the  voice  of  my  fon, 
when  he  called  his  friends  ! 

A  thoufand  fpears  arofe  around  ;  the  people  of 
Caros  rofe.  Why  daughter  of  Tofcar,  why  tliat 
tear  ?  My  fon,  though  alone,  is  brave.  Ofcar 
is  like  a  beam  of  the  fky  ;  he  turns  around  and 
the  people  fall.  His  hand  is  the  arm  of  a  ghoft, 
when  he  ftretches  it  from  a  cloud  j  the  reft  of  his 
thin  form  is  unfeen  ;  but  the  people  die  in  the 
vale  !  My  fon  beheld  the  approach  of  the  foe  j 
he  flood  in  the  iilent  darknefs  of  his  flrength. 
"  Am  I  alone,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  in  the  midft  of  a 
thoufand  foes  ?  Many  a  fpear  is  there  !  Many  a 
darkly-rolling  eye  !  Shall  I  fly  to  Ardven  ?  But 
did  my  fathers  ever  fly  ?  The  mark  of  their  arm 
is  in  a  thoufand  battles.  Ofcar  too  fliall  be  re- 
nowned !  Come,  ye  dim  ghofts  of  my  fathers, 
and  behold  my  deeds  in  war  !  I  may  fall ;  but  I 
will  be  renowned  hke  the  race  of  the  echoing 
Morven."  He  flood,  growing  in  his  place,  like 
a  li'joJ  in  a  narrow  vale  !  Tlie  battle  came,  but 
they  fell :  Bloody  was  the  fword  of  Ofcar : 

The 
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The  nolfe  reached  his  people  at  Crona ;  they 
came  hke  a  hundred  ftreams.  The  warriors  of 
Caros  fled ;  Ofcar  remained  hke  a  rock  left  by 
the  ebbing  Tea.  Now  dark  and  deep,  with  all  his 
fteeds,  Caros  rolled  his  might  along :  The  little 
ftreams  are  loft  in  his  courfe  ;  the  earth  is  rock- 
ing round.  Battle  fpreads  from  wing  to  wing  : 
Ten  thoufand  fwords  gleam  at  once  in  the  fky. 
But  why  fliould  Ofllan  ling  of  battles  ?  For  never 
more  fliall  my  fteel  fliine  in  war.  I  remember 
the  days  of  my  youth  with  grief;  when  I  feel  the 
weaknefs  of  my  arm.  Happy  are  they  who  fell 
in  their  youth,  in  the  midft  of  their  renown  ! 
They  have  not  beheld  the  tombs  of  their  friends  ; 
or  failed  to  bend  the  bow  of  their  ftrength.  Hap- 
py art  thou,  O  Ofcar,  in  the  midft  of  thy  rulla- 
ing  blaft.  Thou  often  goeft  to  the  fields  of  thy 
fame,  where  Caros  fled  from  thy  lifted  fword. 

Darknefs  comes  on  my  foul,  O  fair  daughter 
of  Tofcar :  I  behold  not  the  form  of  my  fori  at 
Carun  ;  nor  the  figure  of  Ofcar  on  Crona.  The 
ruftling  winds  have  carried  him  far  away ;  and 
the  heart  of  his  father  is  fad.  But  lead  me,  O 
Malvina  !  to  the  found  of  my  woods  ;  to  the  roar 
of  my  mountain  ftreams.  Let  the  chace  be  heard 
on  Cona;  let  me  think  on  the  days  of  other  years. 
And  bring  me  the  harp,  O  maid  !  that  I  may 
touch  it,  when  the  light  of  iny  foul  fliall  arife. 
Be  thou  near,  to  learn  the  fong  •,  future  times 
fhall  hear  of  me !  The  fons  of  the  feeble  hereafter 
will  lift  the  voice  on  Cona ;  and,  looking  up  to 
the  rocks,  fay,  «  Here  Oflian  dwelt."  They 
fhall  admire  the  chiefs  of  old,  the  race  that  are 
no  more  !  while  we  ride  on  our  clouds,  Malvina ! 
on  the  wings  of  the  roaring  winds.  Our  voices 
fhall  be  heard,  at  times,  in  the  defart ;  we  (liall 
fing  on  the  breeze  of  the  rock. 
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Reflecftlons  on  the  poet's  youth.  An  apoftrophe  to  Selma. 
Ofcar  obtains  leave  to  go  to  Inis-thona,  an  ifland  of 
Scandinavia.  The  mournful  ftory  of  Argon  and  Ruro, 
the  two  fons  of  the  king  of  Inis-thona.  Ofcar  revenges 
their  death,  and  returns  in  triumph-  to  Selma.^  A  folUo* 
quy  by  the  poet  himfelf. 


THE 
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Our  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  en 
the  hill  of  heath.  He  fleeps  in  the  mild  beams 
of  the  fun  ;  he  awakes  amidfl  a  ftorm  ;  the  red 
lightning  flies  around :  Trees  fhake  their  heads 
to  the  wind !  He  looks  back  with  joy,  on  the 
day  of  the  fun ;  and  the  pleafant  dreams  of  his 
reft  !  When  fhall  Offian's  youth  return  ?  When 
his  ear  delight  in  the  found  of  arms  ?  When 
fliall  I,  like  Ofcar,  travel  in  the  light  of  my 
fteel  ?  Come,  with  your  ilreams,  ye  hills  of 
Cona !  liften  to  the  voice  of  Offian.  The  fong 
rifes,  like  the  fun  in  my  foul.  I  feel  the  joys 
of  other  times ! 

I  behold  thy  towers,  O  Selma !  The  oaks  of 
thy  Ihaded  wall :  Thy  Ilreams  found  in  my  ear ', 
thy  heroes  gather  around.  Fingal  fits  in  the 
midft.  He  leans  on  the  ihicld  of  Trenmor  :  His 
fpear  ftands  again  11  the  wall;  he  liftens  to  the  fong 
of  his  bards.  The  deeds  of  his  arm  are  heard  ; 
the  actions  of  the  king  in  his  youth !  Oicar  had 
returned  from  the  cliace,  and  heard  the  hero's 

praife. 
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pralfe.  He  took  the  fhield  of  Branno  *  from  the 
wall ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Red  was 
the  cheek  of  youth-  His  voice  was  trembling, 
low.  My  fpear  fhook  its  bright  head  in  his  hand  : 
He  fpoke  to  Morven's  king. 

"  Fingal !  thou  king  of  heroes  !  Oflian,  next 
to  him  in  war  !  Ye  have  fought  in  your  youth  ; 
your  names  are  renowned  in  fong.  Ofcar  is  like 
the  mifl;  of  Cona ;  I  appear  and  I  vanifli  away. 
The  bard  will  not  know  my  name.  The  hunter 
will  not  fearch  in  the  heath  for  my  tomb.  Let 
me  f  ht,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles  of  Inis-Thona. 
Diftnnt  is  the  land  of  my  war  !  Ye  Ihall  not  hear 
of  Oicar's  fall !  Some  bard  may  find  me  there  ; 
foxnft  bard  may  give  my  name  to  fong.  The 
daughter  of  the  ftranger  flaall  fee  my  tomb,  and 
weep  over  the  youth  that  came  from  afar.  The 
bard  Hiall  fay,  at  the  feaft,  «  hear  the  fong  of 
Ofcar  from  the  diftant  land  !" 

"  Ofcar,"  replied  the  king  of  Morven,  "  thou 
ilialt  fight,  fon  of  my  fame!  Prepare  my  dark-bo- 
fomed  fhip  to  cany  my  hero  to  Inis-thona.  Son  of 
my  fon,  regard  our  fame ;  thou  art  of  the  race 
of  renown !  Let  not  the  children  of  ftrangers  fay, 
feeble  are  the  fons  of  Morven !  Be  thou,  in 
battle,  a  roaring  ftorm  :  Mild  as  the  evening  fun 
in  peace  !  Tell,  Ofcar,  to  Inis-thona's  king,  that 
Fingal  remembers  his  youth  ;  v.dien  we  ftrove  in 
the  combat  together,  in  the  days  of  Agandecca." 

They  lifted  up  the  founding  fail  5  the  wind 
v.hiftled  through  the  thongs f  of  their  mafts. 
Waves  lalh  the  oozy  rocks:  The  fi:rength  of  ocean 

roars. 

*  This  is  Branno,  the  father  of  Everallin,  and  grandfather 
to  Ofcar;  he  was  ot  Irifh  extraction,  and  lord  of  the  country 
round  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  great  aiflions  are  handed  down 
by  tradition,  and  his  hofpitality  has  paffed  into  a  proverb. 

f  Leatiier  thongs  were  ufed  among  the  Celtic  aatlons  in- 
ftead  of  ropes. 
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roars.  My  fon  beheld,  from  the  wave,  the  land 
of  groves.  He  ruflied  into  Runa's  founding 
bay,  and  fcnt  his  fword  to  Annir  of  fpears. 
The  grey-haired  hero  rofe,  when  he  faw  tlie 
fword  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  ;  he 
remembered  his  battles  in  youth.  Twice  had 
they  lifted  the  fpear,  before  the  lovely  Agandec- 
ca  :  Heroes  flood  far  dillant,  as  if  two  fpirits  were 
ftriving  in  winds. 

"  But  now,"  began  the  king,  "  I  am  old  ;  the 
fword  lies  ufelefs  in  my  hall.  Thou,  who  art  of 
Morven's  race  !  Annir  has  feen  the  battle  of 
ipears  ;  but  now  he  is  pale  and  withered,  like  the 
oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no  fon  to  meet  thee  with 
joy,  to  bring  thee  to  the  halls  of  his  fathers. 
Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is  no  more. 
My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  ftrangers  :  She  longs 
to  behold  my  tomb.  Her  fpoufe  Ihakes  ten  thou- 
fand  fpears  ;  he  comes  *  a  cloud  of  death  from 
Lano.  Come,  to  Ihare  the  feaft  of  Annir,  fon 
of  echoing  Morven." 

Three  days  they  feafted  together ;  on  the 
fourth,  Annir  heard  the  name  of  Ofcar.  They 
rejoiced  in  the  ihell  f.  They  purfued  the  boars 
of  Runa.  Behde  the  fount  of  mofTy  ftones,  the 
weary  heroes  reft.    The  tear  fteals  in  fecret  from 

Annir : 

''  Cormalo  had  refolved  on  a  war  againfl:  his  fathcr-in- 
lav,-  Annir  king  of  Inis-thona,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of 
his  kingdom  :  The  injuftice  c»f  his  dcfigns  was  fo  much  re- 
fented  by  Fingal,  that  he  fent  his  grandfon,  Ofcar,  to  the 
afliftance  of  Annir.  Both  armies  came  foon  to  a  battle,  in 
which  the  conduiSl  and  valour  of  Ofcar  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  Ah  end  was  put  to  the  war  by  the  death  of  Cor- 
malo, who  fell  in  a  fingle  combat,  by  Ofcar's  hand.  Thus 
is  the  flory  delivered  down  by  tradition  ;  though  the  poet, 
to  raife  the  charaiiler  of  his  fon,  makes  Ofcar  himfelf  pro- 
pofe  the  expedition. 

f  To  rejoice  hi  tlejhdl,  is  a  phrafc  for  feafting  furaptuoufly, 
and  drinking  freely. 
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Annir  :  He  broke  the  rifing  figh.  "  Here  darkly 
reft,"  the  hero  laid,  "  the  children  of  my  youth. 
This  ftone  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro  ;  that  tree  founds 
over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear  my  voice, 
O  my  fons,  within  your  narrow  houie  ?  Or  do  ye 
fpeak  in  thefe  rurthng  leaves,  when  the  winds  of 
the  defart  rife  ?" 

"  King  of  Inis-thona,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  how  fell 
the  children  of  youth  ?  The  wild  boar  ruilies 
over  their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  didurb  their 
repofe.  They  purfue  deer*  formed  of  clouds,  and 
bend  their  airy  bow.  They  ilill  love  the  fport  of 
their  youth  j  and  mount  the  wind  Avith  joy." 

"  Cormalo,"  replied  the  king,  "  is  a  chief  of 
ten  thoufand  fpears.  He  dwells  at  the  waters  of 
Lano  f ,  which  fends  forth  the  vapour  of  death* 
He  came  to  Runa's  echoing  halls,  and  fought  the 
honour  of  the  fpear  J.  The  youth  was  lovely  as 
the  firfl  beam  of  the  fun ;  few  were  they  who 
could  meet  him  in  fight !  My  heroes  yielded  to 
Cormalo :  My  daugiiter  was  fcized  in  his  love. 
Argon  and  Ruro  returned  from  the  chace  ;  the 
tears  of  their  pride  defcend :  They  roll  their  filent 
eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  who  had  yielded  to  a  flran- 
ger.  Three  days  they  feafted  with  Cormalo :  On 
the  fourth  young  Argon  fought.  But  who  could 
fight  with  Argon !  Cormalo  is  overcome.     His 

heart 

*  The  notion  of  Ofllan  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  decea. 
fed  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans They  imagined  that  the  fouls  purfued,  in  their  fepa» 
rate  (late,  the  employments  and  pleafures  of  their  former 
life, 

f  Lano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  remarkable,  in  the  daj's 
of  Oflian,  for  emitting  a  peftilential  vapov;r  in  autumn.  A/:J 
thou,  0  valiani  Diichomar !  like  the  m'ljl  of  mayjhy  Lano  ;  ivben  it 
fails  over  the  plains  cf  autumn,  and  brings  death  to  the  h'ft. 

FlNGAL,  B.  I. 

\  By  the  honour  of  the  fpear,  is  meant  the  tournament  prag« 
Ufed  among  the  ancient  northern  nations. 
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teart  fuelled  with  the  grief  of  pride ;  he  refolved 
in  fecret  to  behold  the  deatli  of  my  fons.  They 
went  to  the  hills  of  Runa:  They  purfued  the  dark- 
brown  hinds.  The  arrow  of  Cormalo  flew  in  fe- 
cret ;  my  children  fell  in  blood.  He  came  to  the 
maid  of  his  love;  to  Inis-thona's  long-haired  maid. 
They  fled  over  the  defart.  Annir  remained  alone. 
Night  came  on  and  day  appeared  :  Nor  Argon's 
voice,  nor  Ruro's  came.  At  length  their  much- 
loved  dog  was  feen ;  the  fleet  and  bounding  Ru- 
nar.  He  came  into  the  hall  and  howled  j  and 
feemed  to  look  towards  the  place  of  their  fall. 
We  followed  him :  We  found  them  here :  We 
laid  them  by  this  mofiy  flream.  This  is  the  haunt 
of  Annir,  when  the  chace  of  the  hinds  is  paft.  I 
bend  like  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak  ;  my  tears  for 
ever  flow." 

"  O  Ronnan,"  fiiid  the  rifing  Ofcar,  "  Ogar 
king  of  fpears  !  call  my  heroes  to  my  fide,  the 
fons  of  ftreamy  Morven.  To-day  we  go  to  Lano's 
water,  that  fends  forth  the  vapour  of  death. 
Cormalo  will  not  long  rejoice  :  Death  is  often  at 
the  point  of  our  fwords  !" 

They  came  over  the  defart  like  flormy  clouds, 
when  the  winds  roll  them  along  the  heath:  Their 
edges  arc  tinged  with  lightning  j  the  echoing 
groves  forefee  the  ftorm  !  The  horn  of  Ofcar 's 
battle  is  heard ;  Lano  fliook  over  all  its  waves. 
The  children  of  the  lake  convened  around  the 
founding  fliield  of  Cormalo.  Ofcar  fought,  as 
he  was  wont  in  war.  Cormalo  fell  beneath  his 
fword  :  The  fons  of  difmal  Lano  fled  to  their  fe- 
cret vales  !  Ofcar  brought  the  daughter  of  Inis- 
thona  to  Annir's  echoing  halls.  The  face  of  age 
is  bright  with  joy  ;  he  blell  the  king  of  fwords  ! 

Hovv^  great  was  the  joy  of  Oflian,  when  he  be- 
held the  diflant  fail  of  his  fon !  It  was  like  a  cloud 

of 
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of  light  that  rifes  in  the  eaft,  when  the  traveller 
is  fad  in  a  land  unknown ;  and  difmal  night,  with 
her  ghofls,  is  fitting  around  in  fliades !  We 
brought  him,  with  fongs,  to  Selma's  halls.  Fin- 
gal  I'pread  the  feafi;  of  Ihells.  A  thoufand  bards 
raifed  the  name  of  Ofcar  :  Morven  anfwered  to 
the  found.  The  daughter  of  Tofcar  was  there  ; 
her  voice  was  like  the  harp ;  when  the  diftant 
found  comes,  in  the  evening,  on  the  foft-ruftling 
breeze  of  the  vale  ! 

O  lay  me,  ye  that  fee  the  light,  near  fome 
rock  of  my  hills  ?  Let  the  thick  hazels  be  around, 
let  the  ruftling  oak  be  near.  Green  be  the  place 
of  my  reft  ;  let  the  found  of  the  diftant  torrent 
be  heard.  Daughter  of  Tofcar,  take  the  harp, 
and  raife  the  lovely  fong  of  Selmaj  that  fleep  may 
overtake  my  foul  in  the  midft  of  joy ;  that  the 
dreams  of  my  youth  may  return,  and  the  days  of 
the  mighty  Fingal.  Selma  !  I  behold  thy  tow- 
ers, thy  trees,  thy  ihaded  wall !  I  fee  the  heroes 
of  Morven  ;  I  hear  the  fong  of  bards  !  Ofcar  lifts 
the  fword  of  Cormalo ;  a  thoufand  youths  ad- 
mire its  ftudded  thongs.  They  look  with  won- 
der on  my  fon  j  They  admire  the  ftrength  of  his 
arm.  They  mark  the  joy  of  his  father's  eyes  j 
they  long  for  an  equal  fame.  And  ye  fhall  have 
your  fame,  O  fons  of  ftreamy  Morven  !  My  foul 
is  often  brightened  with  fong ;  I  remember  the 
friends  of  my  youth.  But  fleep  defcends,  in  the 
found  of  the  harp !  Pleafant  dreams  begin  to  rife  I 
Ye  fons  of  the  chace  ftand  far  diftant,  nor  difturb 
my  reft.  The  bard  of  other  times  holds  difcourfe 
with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs  of  the  days  of  old  ! 
Sens  of  the  chace,  ftand  far  diftant !  Diilurb  not 
the  dreams  of  OJlian  I 
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fingal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled 
Swaran  from  that  kingdom,  made  a  feaft  to  all  his  he- 
roes ;  he  forgot  to  invite  Ma-ronnan  and  Aldo,  two 
chiefs,  who  had  not  been  along  with  him  in  his  expedi- 
tion. They  refented  his  negledl ;  and  went  over  to 
F.rragon  king  of  Sora,  a  country  of  Scandinavia,  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  Fingal.  The  valour  of  Aldo  foon  gain- 
ed him  a  great  reputation  in  Sora  :  And  Lorma  the 
beautiful  wife  of  Erragon  fell  in  love  with  him.  He  found 
means  to  efcape  with  her,  and  to  come  to  Fingal,  who 
refided  then  in  Selma  on  the  weftern  coaft.  Erragon  in- 
\aded  Scotland,  and  was  (lain  in  battle  by  Gaul  the  fon 
of  Morni,  after  he  had  rejeded  terms  of  peace  ofFered 
him  by  Fingal.  In  this  war  Aldo  fell,  in  a  fingle  com- 
bat, by  the  hands  of  his  rival  Erragon,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Lorma  afterwards  died  of  grief. 
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Don  of  the  dlftant  land,  who  dwelleft  in  the 
fecret  cell !  Do  I  hear  the  found  of  thy  grove  ? 
Or  is  it  thy  voice  of  fongs  ?  The  torrent  was  loud 
in  my  ear ;  but  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice.  Doft 
thou  praife  the  chiefs  of  thy  land  ;  or  the  fpirits  * 
of  the  wind  ?  But,  lonely  dweller  of  rocks  !  look 
thou  on  that  heathy  plain.  Thou  feeft  green 
tombs,  with  their  rank  whifi:ling  grafs  j  with 
their  ftones  of  mofTy  heads.  Thou  feeft  them, 
fon  of  the  rock,  but  Offian's  eyes  have  failed. 

A  mountain-ftream  comes  roaring  down,  and 
fends  its  waters  round  a  green  hill.  Four  mofly 
ftones,  in  the  midft  of  withered  grafs,  rear  their 
heads  on  the  top.  Two  trees,  which  the  ftorms 
have  bent,  fpread  their  Avhiftling  branches  around. 
This  is  thy  dwelling,  Erragonf ;  this  thy  narrow 
houfe :  The  found  of  thy  fhells  have  been  long 
forgot  in  Sora.  Thy  fliield  is  become  dark  in 
thy  hall.    Erragon,  king  of  fliips !  Chief  of  diftant 

Vol.  L  F  Sora  I 

*  Alluding  to  the  religious  hymns  of  the  Culdees. 

t  Erragon,  or  Ferg-thonn,  fignifies  t/je  rage  of  the  iva-ves  ; 
probably  a  poetical  name  given  him  by  Offian  himfelf ;  for 
he  goes  by  the  name  of  Annir  in  tradition. 
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Sora  !  How  haft  thou  fallen  on  our  mountains  ? 
How  is  the  mighty  low  ?  Son  of  the  fecret  cell  ! 
Doft  thou  delight  in  fongs  ?  Hear  the  battle  of 
Lora.  The  found  of  its  Heel  is  long  fince  paft. 
So  thunder  on  the  darkened  hill  roars  and  is  no 
njore.  The  fun  returns  with  his  filent  beams. 
The  glittering  rocks,  and  green  heads  of  the 
mountains  fmile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  fliips  *  from 
Erin's  rolling  waves.  Our  white  flieets  hung 
loofe  to  the  mafts.  The  boifterous  winds  roared 
behind  the  groves  of  Morven.  The  horn  of  the 
king  is  founded;  the  deer  ftarts  from  their  rocks. 
Our  arrows  flew  in  the  woods.  The  feaft  of  the 
hill  is  fpread.  Our  joy  was  great  on  our  rocks, 
for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran.  Two  heroes 
were  forgot  at  our  feaft.  The  rage  of  their  bo- 
foms  burned.  They  rolled  their  red  eyes  in  fe- 
cret. The  figh  burfts  from  their  breafts.  They 
were  feen  to  talk  together,  and  to  tlirow  their 
jpears  on  earth.  They  were  two  dark  clouds,  in 
the  midft  of  our  joy  •,  like  pillars  of  mift  on  the 
fettled  fea.  They  glitter  to  the  fun,  but  the  ma- 
riners fear  a  ftorm. 

**  Raife  my  white  fails,"  faid  Ma-ronnan, 
"  raife  them  to  the  winds  of  the  weft.  Let  us 
rufli,  O  Aldo !  through  the  foam  of  the  nor- 
thern wave.  We  are  forgot  at  the  feaft :  But 
our  arms  have  been  red  in  blood.  Let  us  leave 
the  hills  of  Fingal,  and  ferve  the  king  of  Sora. 
His  countenance  is  fierce.  War  darkens  around 
his  fpear.  Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the 
battles  of  other  lands  !" 

They  took  their  fwords,  their  fhields  of  thongs. 
They  rulhed  to  Lumar's  refounding  bay.     They 


*  This  was  at  Fingal's  return  from  his  war  againft  Swaran. 
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came  to  Sora's  haughty  king,  the  chief  of  bound- 
ing fteeds.  Erragon  had  returned  from  the  chace. 
His  fpear  was  red  in  blood.  He  bent  his  dark 
face  to  the  ground  j  and  whiftled  as  he  went. 
He  took  the  llrangers  to  his  feafts  :  They  fought 
and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's 
lofty  walls.  From  her  tower  looked  the  fpoufe 
of  Erragon,  the  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lorma. 
Her  yellow  hair  flies  on  the  wind  of  ocean.  Her 
white  breaft  heaves,  like  fnow  on  heath ;  when 
the  gentle  winds  arife,  and  flowly  move  it  in  the 
light.  She  faw  young  Aldo,  like  the  beam  of 
.Sora's  fetting  fun.  Her  foft  heart  fighed.  Tears 
filled  her  eyes.  Her  wjiite  arm  fupported  her 
head.  Three  days  Ihe  fat  within  the  hall,  and 
covered  her  grief  with  joy.  On  the  fourth  flie 
fled  with  the  hero  along  the  troubled  fea.  They 
came  to  Cona's  mofly  towers,  to  Fingal  king  of 
fpears. 

"  Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride  !"  faid  Fingal 
rifing  in  wrath  :  **  Shall  I  defend  thee  from  the 
rage  of  Sora's  injured  king  ?  Who  will  now  re- 
ceive m^  people  into  their  halls  ?  Who  will  give  the 
feaft  of  ftrangers,  fince  Aldo,  of  the  little  foul, 
has  dilhonoured  my  name  in  Sora  ?  Go  to  thy 
hills,  thou  feeble  hand  !  Go  :  Hide  thee  in  thy 
caves.  Mournful  is  the  battle  we  mu ft  fight  with 
Sora's  gloomy  king.  Spirits  of  the  noble  Trenmor ! 
When  will  Fingal  ceafe  to  fight  ?  I  was  born  in 
the  midft  of  battles  *,  and  my  fleps  muft  move 
in  blood  to  the  tomb.  But  my  hand  did  not  in- 
jure the  weak,  my  fteel  did  not  touch  the  feeble 
F  2  in 


*  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal  was  (lain  in  battle,  againft 
the  tribe  of  Morni,  the  very  day  that  Fingal  was  born  ;  fo 
that  he  may,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  have  been  6orit  in 
t1}i  miJJi  of  battles. 
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in  arms.  I  behold  thy  tempeils,  O  Morven  f 
which  will  overturn  my  halls  ;  when  my  children 
are  dead  in  battle,  and  none  remains  to  dwell  in 
Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble  come,  but  they 
will  not  know  my  tomb.  My  renown  is  only  in 
fong.  My  deeds  fliall  be  as  a  dream  to  future 
times !" 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  the 
florms  round  the  ghoft  of  night.;  when  he  calls 
them,  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to 
pour  them  on  tlie  land  of  the  ftranger.  He  came 
to  the  fhore  of  Cona.  He  fent  his  bard  to  the 
king ;  to  demand  the  combat  of  thoufands  ;  or 
the  land  of  many  hills!  P'ingal  ilit  in  his  hall  with 
the  friends  of  his  youth  around  him.  The  young 
heroes  were  at  the  chace,  far  diftant  in  the  de- 
fart.  The  greyz-haired  chiefs  talked  of  other 
times ;  of  the  aftions  of  their  youth ;  when  the 
aged  Nartmor*  came,  the  chief  of  ftreamy  Lora. 

"  This  is  no  time,"  faid  Nartmor,  "  to  hear 
the  fongs  of  other  years :  Erragon  frowns  on  the 
coaft,  and  lifts  ten  thoufand  fwords.  Gloomy  is 
the  king  among  his  chiefs  !  He  is  like  the  dark- 
ened moon,  amidft  the  meteors  of  night  j  when 
they  fail  along  her  fkirts,  and  give  the  light  that 
has  failed  o'er  her  orb."  "  Come,"  faid  Fin  gal, 
*'  from  thy  hall,  come  daughter  of  my  love : 
Come  from  thy  hall,  Bofmina  f ,  maid  of  ftreamy 
Morven  !  Nartmor,  take  the  fteeds  of  the  ftran^ 
gers.  Attend  the  daughter  of  Fingal !  Let  her 
bid  the  king  of  Sora  to  our  feaft,  to  Selma's 
fhaded  wall.  Offer  him,  O  Bofmina  I  the  peace 
of  heroes,    and   the  wealth   of  generous  Aldo. 

Our 


*   Neart-mor,  great  jlrength.     Lora,  no'ify. 
\  Bof-mhina,  "foft  and  Under  hand.     She  was   the  youngefl 
Cf  f  ingal's  children. 
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-Oiir  youths  are  iix  diftant.  Age  is  on  our  trem- 
bling hands  !" 

She  came  to  the  hofl:  of  Erragon,  Uke  a  beam 
of  light  to  a  cloud.  In  her  right  hand  was  feen 
a  fparkling  Ihell.  In  her  left  an  arrow  of  gold. 
The  firft,  the  joyful  mark  of  peace  !  The  latter, 
the  lign  of  war.  Erragon  brightened  in  her  pre- 
fence  as  a  rock,  before  tlie  fudden  beams  of  the 
fun  J  when  they  ilFue  from  a  broken  cloud,  di- 
vided by  the  roaring  wind  ! 

«<  Son  of  the  diltant  Sora,"  began  the  mildly 
blufliing  maid,  "  come  to  the  feait  of  Morven's 
king,  to  Selma's  ihaded  walls.  Take  the  peace 
of  heroes,  O  warrior  !  Let  the  dark  fword  retl 
by  thy  ilde.  Chooieil  thou  the  wealth  of  kings  ? 
Tiicn  hear  the  words  of  generous  Akio.  He 
gives  to  Erragon  zn  hundred  fteeds,  the  children 
of  the  rein ;  An  hundred  maids  from  diftant  lands : 
An  hundred  hawks  with  fluttering  wing,  that  fly 
acrofs  the  Iky.  An  hundred  *  girdles  Ihall  alfo 
be  thine,  to  bind  high-bofomed  maids.  The 
friends  of  the  births  of  heroes.  The  cure  of  the 
fons  of  toil.  Ten  ihells  fludded  with  gems  fhali 
Ihine  in  Sora's  towers  :  The  bright  water  trembles 
on  their  ftais,  and  feems  to  be  fparkling  wine. 
They  gladdened  once  the  kings  of  the  world  f , 
in  the  midft  of  their  echoing  halls.  Thefe,  O 
hero !  fhall  be  thine ;  or  thy  white-bofomeJ 
i^ioufc.  Lorma  fhall  roll  her  bright  eyes  in  thy 
F  3  halls  i 

*  San<£tified  girdles,  till  very  lately,  were  kept  in  many 
families  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  they  were  bound  about 
women  in  labour,  and  were  fuppofed  to  alleviate  their 
pains,  and  to  accelerate  the  birth.  They  were  impreiied 
with  feveral  my'.tical  figures,  and  the  ceremony  of  biiidisg 
them  about  the  woman's  waift  was  ac;oiripaniea  v  \tii 
words  and  geflurca,  which  flitwcd  the  cuftom  to  have 
come  originally  from  the  Druids. 

t  The  Roman  emperors. 
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halls ;  though  Fingal  loves  the  generous  AlJo : 
Fingal !  who  never  injured  a  hero,  ^though  his 
arm  is  ftrong !" 

"  Soft  voice  of  Cona  !"  replied  the  king, 
"  tell  him  he  fpreads  his  feail  in  vain.  Let 
Fingal  pour  his  fpoils  around  me.  Let  him  bend 
beneath  my  power.  Let  him  give  me  the  fwords 
of  his  fathers ;  the  ihields  of  other  times  j  that 
my  children  may  behold  them  in  my  halls,  and 
fay,  "  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  Fingal."  "  Never 
fliall  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls  !"  faid  the 
rifing  pride  of  the  maid.  "  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  heroes,  who  never  yielded  in  war. 
King  of  echoing  Sora  !  the  ftorm  is  gathering 
on  our  hills.  Doft  thou  not  forefee  the  fall  of 
thy  people,  fon  of  tlae  diftant  land  ?" 

She  came  to  Selma's  filent  halls.  The  king 
beheld  her  down-cail  eyes.  He  rofc  from  his 
place,  in  his  flrength.  He  {liook  his  aged  locks. 
He  took  the  founding  mall  of  Trenmor.  The 
dark-brown  Ihield  of  his  fathers.  Darknels 
filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  ftretched  his  band 
to  his  fpcar  :  Tiie  ghofts  of  thoufands  were  near, 
and  forefaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Terrible 
joy  rofe  in  the  £ice  of  the  aged  heroes.  They 
rufhed  to  meet  the  foe.  Their  thoughts  are  on 
the  deeds  of  other  years  ;  and  on  the  fame  that 
rifes  from  death ! 

Now  at  Trathal's  ancient  tomb  the  dogs  of  the 
chace  appeared,  Fingal  knew  that  his  young 
heroes  followed.  He  flopped  in  the  midft  of  his 
courfe.  Ofcar  appeared  the  firft  ;  then  Morni's 
fon,  and  Nemi's  race.  Fercuth  *  fhewed  his 
oloomy  form.     Dermid  fpread  his  dark  hair  on 

wind. 


*-'   Fear-cuth,  the  fame  with  Fergus,  the  man  of  the  vjcrd^ 
Hi  a  commander  of  an  army. 
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wind.  Offian  came  the  laft.  I  hummed  the 
ibng  of  other  times.  My  fpear  fupported  my 
fteps  over  the  Uttle  i^reams.  My  thoughts  were 
of  mighty  men.  Fingal  flruck  his  bofly  Ihield  ; 
and  gave  the  difmal  fign  of  war.  A  thoufand 
fwords  at  once  unilieathed,  gleam  on  the  waving 
heath.  Three  grey-haired  fons  of  fong,  raife  the 
tuneful,  mournful  voice.  Deep  and  dark  with 
founding  llieps,  we  rulh,  a  gloomy  ridge,  along  : 
Like  the  fliower  of  a  ftorm,  when  it  pours  on  a 
narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  fat  on  his  hill.  The 
funbeam  of  battle  flew  on  the  wind.  The 
friends  of  his  youth  are  near>  with  all  their 
waving  locks  of  age.  Joy  rofe  in  the  hero's 
eyes  when  he  beheld  his  fons  in  war  :  When  he 
faw  us  amidll  the  lightning  of  fwords,  mindful 
of  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  Erragon  came  on, 
in  his  ftrength,  like  the  roar  of  a  winter  llream. 
The  battle  falls  around  his  fleps :  Death  dimly 
ftalks  along  by  his  fide  ! 

"  Who  comes,"  faid  Fingal,  "  like  the  bound- 
ing roe,  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona  ?  His 
fhield  glitters  on  his  lide.  The  clang  of  his  ar- 
mour is  mournful.  He  meets  with  Erragon  in 
the  ftrife  !  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  !  It  is 
like  the  contending  of  ghofts  in  a  gloomy  ftorm. 
But  falleft  thou,  fon  of  the  hill,  and  is  thy  white 
bofom  ftained  with  blood  ?  Weep,  unhappy 
Lor  ma,  Aldo  is  no  more  !"  The  king  took  the 
fpear  of  his  ftrength.  He  was  fad  for  the  fall  of 
Aldo.  He  bent  his  deathful  eyes  on  the  foe : 
But  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sora.  Who  can  relate 
the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ?  The  mighty  ft:  nser 
fell ! 

"  Sons  of  Cona  !"  Fingal  cried  aloud,  "  ftop 

the  hand  of  death.     Mighty  was  he  that  is  low. 

F  4  Much 
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Much  is  he  mourned  in  Sora  !  The  ftranger 
will  come  towards  his  hall,  and  wonder  why  it 
is  fo  filent.  The  king  is  fallen,  O  ftranger. 
The  joy  of  his  houle  is  ceafed.  Liften  to  the 
ibund  of  his  woods.  Perhaps  his  ghoft  is  mur- 
muring there  !  But  he  is  far  diftant,  on  Morven,- 
heneath  the  iVord  of  a  foreign  foe."  Such  were 
the  words  of  Fingal,  when  the  bard  raifed  the 
fong  of  peace.  We  flopped  our  uplifted  fwords^ 
We  fpared  the  feeble  foe.  We  laid  Erragon  in 
a  tomb.  I  railed  the  voice  of  grief.  The  clouds 
of  night  came  rolling  clown.  The  ghoft  of  Erra- 
gon appeared  to  fome.  His  face  was  cloudy  anvt 
dark  j  an  half-formed  figh  is  in  his  breaft,.  "  Bleft 
be  thy  foul,  O  king  of  Sora  !  Thine  arm  was  ter- 
rible in  war  !" 

Lorma  fat  in  Aldo's  hall.  She  fat  at  the 
light  o£  a  flaming  oak.  The  night  came  downj 
but  he  did  not  return.  The  foul  of  Lorma  is 
fad  !  "  What  detains  thee,  hunter  of  Cona .? 
Thou  didft  promife  to  return.  Has  the  deer 
been  diftant  far  ?  Do  the  dark  winds  figh,  round 
thee,  on  the  heath  ?  I  am  in  the  land  of  ftran- 
gcrs,  who  is  my  friend,  but  Aldo  ?  Come  from 
thy  founding  hills,  O  my  beft  beloved  !" 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate.  She 
llftens  to  the  ruftling  blaft.  She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's 
tread.  Joy  rifes  in  her  face  !  But  forrow  returns 
ngain,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon.  "  Wilt 
thou  not  return,  my  love  ?  Let  me  behold  the 
face  of  the  hill.  The  moon  is  in  the  eaft.  Calm 
and  bright  is  the  breaft  of  the  lake  !  When  Ihall 
,1  behold  his  dogs,  returning  from  the  chace  ? 
Whsn  fliall  I  hear  Yds  %'oice,  loud  and  diftant  on 
the  wind  ?  Come  from  thy  founding  hills,  hunter 
of  woody  Cona  !"  His  thin  ghoft  appeared,  ou 
a  rock,  like  a  watery  beam  of  feeble  light :  Whsn 

the 
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the  moon  rufhes  fudJen  from  between  two 
clouds,  and  the  midnight  ihower  is  on  the  field  : 
She  followed  the  empty  form  over  the  heath. 
She  knew  that  her  hero  fell.  I  heard  her  ap- 
proaching cries  on  the  wind,  like  the  mournful 
voice  of  the  breeze,  when  it  llghs  on  the  grafi^ 
of  the  cave ! 

She  came.  She  found  her  hero  !  Her  voice 
was  heard  no  more.  Silent  (he  rolled  her  eyes. 
She  was  pale,  and  wildly  fad  !  Few  were  her 
days  on  Cona.  She  funk  into  the  tomb.  Fin- 
gal  commanded  his  bards  ;  they  fung  over  the 
death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters  of  Morven 
mourned  her,  for  one  day  in  the  year,  when  the 
dark  winds  of  autumn  returned  ! 

Son  of  the  diftant  land  *  !  Tliou  dwelleft  in 
the  field  of  fame  !  O  let  thy  fong  arife,  at  times, 
in  praife  of  thofe  who  fell.  Let  their  thin  ghofts 
rejoice  around  thee  ;  and  the  foul  of  Lorma 
come  on  a  feeble  beam  f  :  When  thou  lieft  down 
to  reft,  and  the  moon  looks  into  thy  cave.  Then 
fhalt  thou  fee  her  lovely  5  but  the  tear  is  (till  on 
hdr  cheek  ! 


*  The  poet  addrcfles  himfelf  to  the  Culdee. 

f  Be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the  window 
of  my  reft;  when  my  thoughts  are  of  peace;  and  the  din 
cfarmsispaft.  Fingal,  B.  I, 
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ARGUMENT 

Conlath  was  the  youngeft  of  Morni's  fons,  and  brother  tn 
the  celebrated  Gaul.  He  was  in  love  with  Cuthona  the 
daughter  of  Rumar,  when  Tofcar,  the  fon  of  Kinfena, 
accompanied  by  Fercuth  his  friend,  arrived  from  Ire- 
land, at  Mora,  where  Conlath  dwelt.  He  was  hofpi- 
tably  received,  and,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
times,  feafted  three  days  with  Conlath.  On  the  fourth 
he  fet  fail,  and  coafting  the  ijland  of  iva-ves,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  he  faw  Cuthona  hunting,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  carried  her  away,  by  force,  in  his  fliip.  He 
was  forced,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  into  I-thona,  a  defart 
ifle.  In  the  mean  time  Conlath,  hearing  of  the  rape, 
failed  after  him,  and  found  him  on  the  point  of  failing 
for  the  coaft  of  Ireland.  They  fought ;  and  they  and 
their  folhvers  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  Cuthona  did  not 
long  furvive  :  For  flic  died  of  grief  the  third  day  after^ 
Fingal,  hearing  of  their  unfortunate  death,  fent  Stormal 
the  fon  of  Moran  to  bury  them,  but  forgot  to  fend  a 
bard  to  fmg  the  funeral  fong  over  their  tombs.  The 
ghoft  of  Conlath  comes,  !ong  after,  to  015an,  to  intreat 
him  to  tranfmit,  to  poflerity,  his  and  Cuthona's  fame. 
For  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of 
the  deceafed  were  not  happy  till  tlieir  elegies  were  coffi- 
pofed  by  a  bard> 
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Did  not  Offian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the 
found  of  days  that  are  no  more  ?  Often  does  the 
memory  of  former  times  come,  like  the  even- 
ing fun,  on  my  foul.  The  noife  of  the  chace  is 
renewed.  In  thought,  I  lift  the  fpear.  But 
Offian  did  hear  a  voice  !  Who  art  thou,  fon  of 
night  ?  The  children  of  the  feeble  are  afleep. 
The  midnight  wind  is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  fhield  of  Eingal  that  echoes  to  the  blaft. 
It  hangs  in  Offian's  hall.  He  feels  it  fometimes 
with  his  hands.  Yes  !  I  hear  thee,  my  friend  \ 
Long  has  thy  voice  been  abfcnt  from  mine  ear  ! 
What  brings  thee,  on  thy  cloud,  to  Offian,  fon 
of  generous  Morni  ?  Are  the  friends  of  the  aged 
near  thee  .''  Where  is  Ofcar,  fon  of  fame  ?  He 
was  often  near  thee,  O  Conlath,  when  the  found 
of  battle  arofe. 

Ghost  of  Conlath. — Sleeps  the  fweet  voice 
of  Cona,  in  the  midft  of  his  ruftling  hall  ? 
Sleeps  Offian  in  his  hall,  and  his  friends  with- 
out their  fame  ?      The  fea  rolls  round  dark 

I-thojia 
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I-thona  *.  Our  tombs  are  not  feen  in  our  ifle. 
How  long  fliall  our  fame  be  unheard,  fon  of  re- 
founding  Selma  ? 

OssiAN.  O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee  ! 
Thou  fitteft,  dim  on  thy  cloud  !  Art  thou  like 
the  mift  of  Lano  ?  An  halfJextinguifhed  meteor 
of  fire  ?  Of  what  are  the  fkirts  of  thy  robe  ?  Of 
what  is  thine  airy  bow  ?  He  is  gone  on  his  blaft 
like  the  fliade  of  a  wandering  cloud.  Come  from 
thy  wall,  O  harp  !  Let  me  hear  thy  found.  Let 
the  light  of  memory  rife  on  Ithona.  Let  me  be- 
hold again  my  friends  !  And  Offian  does  behold 
his  friends,  on  the  dark-blue  ifle.  The  cave  of 
Thona  appears,  with  its  mofly  rocks  and  bending 
trees.  A  ftream  roars  at  its  mouth.  Tofcar 
bends  over  its  courfe.  Fercuth  is  fad  by  his  fide. 
Cuthona  f  fits  at  a  diftance,  and  weeps.  Does 
the  wind  of  the  waves  deceive  me  ?  Or  do  I  hear 
them  fpeak  ? 

ToscAR.  The  night  was  ftormy.  From  their 
hills  the  groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  fea 
darkly-tumbled  beneath  the  blaft.  The  roar- 
ing waves  climbed  againft  our  rocks.  The  light- 
ning came  often  and  fhowed  the  blafted  fern.  Fer-^ 
cuth  !  I  faw  the  ghoft  who  embroiled  the  night  J, 
Silent  he  flood,  on  that  bank.  His  robe  of  mift 
flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears.  An 
aged  man  he  feemed,  and  full  of  thought ! 

Fercuth. 


*  I-thonn,  ijland  of  ivaves,  one  of  the  uninhabited  weftern. 
ifles. 

f  Cuthona  the  daughter  of  Rumar,  whom  Tofcar  had 
carried  away  by  force. 

\  It  was  long  thought  in  the  north  of  Scotland  that  ftorms 
were  raifed  by  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafcd.  This  notion  is 
ftill  entertained  by  the  vulgar ;  for  they  think  that  whirl- 
winds and  fudden  fqualls  of  wind  are  occafioned  by  fpirits, 
■who  tranfport  themfelves,  in  that  manner,  from  ohc  pl&oe 
to  anot{ier. 
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Fercuth.  It  was  thy  father,  O  Tofcar. 
He  forefees  fome  death  among  his  race.  Such 
was  his  appearance  on  Cromla,  before  the  great 
Maronnan  *  fell.  Erin  of  hills  of  grafs  !  how 
pleafant  are  thy  vales  ?  Silence  is  near  thy  blue 
flreams.  The  fun  is  on  thy  fields.  Soft  is  the 
found  of  the  harp  in  Selamaf.  Lovely  the  cry 
of  the  hunter  on  Cromla.  But  we  are  in  dark  I- 
thona,  furrounded  by  the  ftorm.  The  billows 
lift  their  white  heads  p.bove  our  rocks.  We 
tremble  amidft  the  night. 

TosCAR.  Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled, 
Fercuth  with  locks  of  age  ?  I  have  feen  thee  un- 
daunted in  danger  :  Thine  eyes  burning  with  joy 
in  the  fight.  Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled  ? 
Our  fathers  never  feared.  Go  :  View  the  fet- 
tling fea  :  The  flormy  wind  is  laid.  The  billows 
ftill  tremble  on  the  deep.  They  feem  to  fear  the 
blafl.  Go  view  the  fettling  fea.  Morning  is  grey 
on  our  rocks.  The  fun  will  look  foon  from  his 
eaft ;  in  all  his  pride  of  light !  I  lifted  up  my  fails 
with  joy,  before  the  halls  of  generous  Conlath. 
My  courfe  was  by  a  defart  ifle  :  Where  Cuchona 
purfued  the  deer.  I  faw  her,  like  that  beam  of 
the  fun  that  iflTues  from  the  cloud.  Her  hair 
was  on  her  heaving  breafl.  She  bending  forward 
drew  the  bo^y.  Her  white  arm  feemed,  behind 
her,  hke  the  fnow  of  Cromla.  Come  to  my  foul, 
I  faid,  huntrefs  of  the  defart  ifle  !  But  fhe  waftes 
her  time  in  tears.  She  thinks  of  the  generous 
Conbth.  Where  can  I  find  thy  peace,  Cutho- 
ria,  lovely  maid  ! 

CUTHONA. 


*   Ma-ronnan  was  the  mother  of  Tofcar, 
f  Selamath,  beautiful  to  behold,  the  name  of  Tofcar's  rcfi- 
Jence,  on  the  coaft  of  UlAer,  near  the  mountain  CromJa. 
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CuTHONA  *.  A  diflant  fleep  bends  over  the 
fea,  with  aged  trees  and  mofly  rocks.  The  blllo^*■ 
rolls  at  its  feet.  In  its  iide  is  the  dwelling  of  roes-. 
The  people  call  it  Mora.  There  the  towers  of 
my  love  arife.  There  Conlath  looks  over  the 
fea  for  his  only  love.  The  daughters  of  the 
chace  returned.  He  beheld  their  downcaffc  eyes. 
"  Where  is  the  daughter  of  Rutnar  ?"  But  they 
anfwered  not.  My  peace  dwells  on  Mora,  fon  of 
the  diflant  land  ! 

ToscAR.  Cuthona  fhall  return  to  her  peace  t 
to  the  towers  of  generous  Conlath.  He  is  the 
friend  of  Tofcar  !  I  have  feafted  in  his  halls  i 
Rife,  ye  gentle  breezes  of  Erin.  Stretch  my 
fails  toward  Mora's  fhores.  Cuthona  fliall  reft 
on  Mora  :  But  the  days  of  Tofcar  muft  be  fad.  I 
fhall  fit  in  my  cave  in  the  field  of  the  fun.  The 
blafl  will  ruftle  in  my  trees.  I  fliall  think  it  is 
Cuthona's  voice.  But  fhe  is  diflant  far,  in  the 
halls  of  the  mighty  Conlath  ! 

Cuthona.  Ha!  what  cloud  is  that  ?  It  car- 
ries the  ghofls  of  my  fathers.  I  fee  the  fkirts  of 
their  robes,  like  grey  and  watery  mift.  "When 
fhall  I  fall,  O  Rumar .''  Sad  Cuthona  forefees 
her  death.  Will  not  Conlath  behold  me,  before 
I  enter  the  narrow  houfe  f  ? 

OssiAN.  He  Ihall  behold  thee,  O  maid.  He 
comes  along  the  heaving  fea.  The  death  of 
Tofcar  is  dark  on  his  fpear.  A  wound  is  in  his 
fide  !  He  is  pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona.  He  fhows 
his  ghailly  wound.  Where  art  thou  with  thy 
tears,  Cuthona  ?  The  chief  of  Mora  dies.  The 
vifion  grows  dim  on  my  mind.  I  behold  the  chiefs 


*  CxX'thonz.,  the  mournful  found  of  the  luaves ;  a  poetical  name 
given  her  on  account  of  her  mourning  to  the  found  of  the 
waves;  her  name  in  traditioa is Gorm-huil,  tie  bije'tyed  v.aid 

t  The  gr.iTe. 
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no  more  t  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future  times,  re- 
member the  fall  of  Conlath  with  tears.  He  fell 
before  his  d;xy.  Sadnefs  darkened  in  his  halL 
His  mother  looked  to  his  fliield  on  the  wall,  and 
it  was  bloody  *.  She  knew  that  her  hero  fell. 
Her  forrow  was  heard  on  Mora.  Art  thou  pale 
on  thy  rock,  Cuthona,  befide  the  fallen  chiefs  i 
Night  comes,  and  day  returns,  but  none  appears 
to  raife  their  tom.b.  Thou  frightenefr  the 
fcreaming  fowls  away.  Thy  tears  for  ever  flow. 
Thou  art  pale  as  a  watery  cloud,  that  rifes  froia 
a  lake! 

The  fons  of  green  Selma  came.  They  found 
Cuthona  cold.  They  raifed  a  tomb  over  the 
heroes.  She  refts  at  the  tide  of  Conlath  !  Come 
not  to  my  dreams,  O  Conlath  !  Thou  haft  re- 
ceived thy  fame.  Be  thy  voice  far  diftant  from 
my  hall  •,  that  fleep  may  defcend  at  night.  O 
that  I  could  forget  my  friends :  Till  my  foot- 
fteps  (hould  ceafe  to  be  feen  !  till  I  come  among 
them  with  joy !  and  lay  my  aged  limbs  in  the 
narrow  houfe ! 


♦  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  left  by 
the  heroes  at  home  became  bloody  the  very  inftant  their 
^jwncrs  were  Idlled,  though  at  ever  fo  great  a  difta-nca. 
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POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 


'Hiis  poem  is  complete,  and  the  fubje<fl  of  it,  as  of  moft  &f 
0£San's  compol'uions,  tragical.  In  the  time  of  Comhal 
the  fon  of  Trathal,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Fin- 
*;al)  CiefTammor  the  fon  of  Thaddu  and  brother  of 
Morna,  Fingal's  mother,  was  driven  by  a  dorm  into  the 
river  Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  which  flood  Balclutha,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  Britons  between  the  walls.  He 
was  hospitably  received  by  Reuthamir,  the  principal  man 
in  the  place,  who  gave  him  Moina  his  only  daughter  in 
marriage.  Reuda,  the  fon  of  Gormo,  a  Briton  who  was 
in  Love  with  Moina,  cams  to  Reuthamir's  houfe,  and 
behaved  haughtily  towards  Cleffammor.  A  quarrel  en» 
fued,  in  which  Reuda  was  killed  ;  the  Britons- who  at- 
tended him  prelTed  fo  hard  on  Cleffammor,  that  he  was 
cbliged  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  clyde,  and  fwim  to  liis 
Hiip.  He  hoifted  fail,  and  the  wind  being  favourahJe, 
bore  hira  out  to  fea.  He  often  endeavoured  to  return, 
and  carry  off  his  beloved  Moina  by  night ;  but  the  wind 
continuing  contrary,  he  was  forced  to  defift. 

Moina  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  ker  hufband, 
brought  forth  a  fon,  and  died  foon  after. — Reutliamir 
named  the  child  Carthon,  /.  e,  the  murmur  cfiva-ves,  from 
the  ftorm  which  carried  off  CiefTammor  his  father,  who 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  cad  away.  When  Carthon 
was  three  years  old,  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal,  in  one 
of  his  expeditions  againft  the  Britons,  took  and  burnt 
Balclutha.  Reuthamir  was  killed  m  the  attack  :  And 
Carthon  was  carried  fafe  away  by  his  nurfe,  whofled  farther 
into  the  country  of  the  Britons.  Carthon,  coming  to  a 
man's  eflate,  was  refolved  to  revenge  the  fall  of  Balclu- 
tha on  Comhal's  pofterity-  He  fet  fail,  from  ihe  Clyde., 
and,  falling  on  the  coaft  of  Morven,  defeated  two  of  Fin- 
gal heroes,  who'  came  to  oppofe  hki  progrefs.  He  was,  at 
laft,  unwittinglykilled  by  his  father  Cleffammor,  in  a  fingle 
combat.  This  dory  is  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  ' 
poem,  winch  opens  on  th.e  night  preceding  the  death  of 
Carthon,  fo  that  what  paffed  before  is  introduced  by  way  - 
of  epifodc.  The  poem  is  addreiTid  to  Malvipa  tiis- 
4aughter  of  Tofcar. 
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POEM. 


;j\  TALE  of  the  times  of  old!  The  deeds  of  days 
of  other  years ! 

The  murmur  of  thy  ftreams,  O  Lora  !  brings 
back  the  memory  of  the  paft.  The  found  of  thy 
woods,  Garmallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  year.  Doft 
thou  not  behold,  Malvina,  a  rock  with  its  head 
of  heath  ?  Three  aged  pines  bend  from  its  face  ; 
green  is  the  narrow  plain  at  its  feet  •,  there  the 
flower  of  the  mountain  grows,  and  fliakes  its 
white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thiftle  is  there 
?lone  fhedding  its  aged  beard.  Two  ftones, 
half  funk  in  the  ground,  fliow  their  heads  of  mofs. 
The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids  the  place,  for 
he  beholds  a  dim  ghoft  ftanding  there  *.  The 
mighty  lie,  O  Malvina  !  in  the  narrow  plain  of 
the  rock. 

A  Tale  of  the  times  of  old  !  the  deeds  of  days 
of  other  years ! 

Who  comes  from  the  land  of  ftrangers,  with 
his  thoufands  around  him  ?  the  fun-beam  pours 
its  bright  ftream  before  him  ;  his  hair  meets  the 
wind  of  his  hills.     His  face  is  fettled  from  war. 

He 

•  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times  that  deer  faw  the  ghofts 
.i)f  the  dead.  To  this  day,  when  hearts  fuddenly  ftart,  without 
any  apparent  caufe,  the  vulgar  think  tb»t  they  fee  the  fpi- 
rits  of  the  deceafcd. 
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He  is  calm  as  the  evening  beam  that  looks,  froili 
the  cloud  of  the  weft,  on  Cona's  lilent  vale. 
Who  is  it  but  Conihai's  fon  *,  the  king  of  migh- 
ty deeds  !  He  beholds  his  hills  with  joy,  he  bids 
a  thouland  voices  rife.  "  Ye  have  fled  over  your 
fields,  ye  fons  of  the  diftant  land  !  The  king  of 
the  world  fits  in  his  hall,  and  hears  of  his  people's 
flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  of  pride  :  He  takes 
his  father's  fword.  Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields, 
fons  of  the  diftant  land  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they 
came  to  Selma's  halls.  A  thoufand  lights  f  from 
the  ftranger's  land  rofe,  in  the  midft  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  feaft  is  fpread  around  ;  the  night  paf- 
fed  away  in  joy.  Where  is  the  noble  Clefllim- 
mor  I,  faid  the  fair-haired  Fingal  ?  Where  is  the 
brother  of  Morna,  in  the  hour  of  my  joy  ?  Sullen 
and  dark  he  pafl^es  his  days  in  the  vale  of  echo- 
ing Lora  :  But,  behold,  he  comes  from  the  hill, 
like  a  fteed  in  his  ftrength,  who  finds  his  compa- 
nions in  the  breeze  ;  and  tofl!es  his  bright  mane 
in  the  wind.  Bleft  be  the  foul  of  Clefl'ammor, 
why  fo  long  from  Selma  ? 

Returns  the  chief,  faid  Cleflammor,  in  the 
midft  of  his  fame  ?  Such  was  the  renown  of  Com- 
hal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did  we 
pafs  over  Carun  to  the  land  of  the  ftrangers  :  Our 
fwords  returned,  not  unftained  with  blood  :  Nor 
did  the  kings  of  the  world  rejoice.  Why  do  I 
remember  the  times  of  our  war  ?  My  hair  is  mix- 
ed with  grey.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend  the  bow  ! 

I  lift 


*  Fingal  returns  here,  from   an  expedition  againft  the 
Romans,  which  was  celebrated  by  Oflian  in  a  poem  called 

thejlrife  of  Crona. 

f  Probably  wax-lights ;  which  are  often  mentioned  as 
carried,  among  other  booty,  from  the  Roman  province. 

I  Cleflamh  mor,  mi^ht^  deeds. 
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I  lift  a  lighter  fpear.  O  that  my  joy  would  re- 
turn, as  when  I  fir  ft  beheld  the  maid;  the  white- 
bofomed  daughter  of  flrangers,  Moina  *,  with 
tlie  dark-blue  eyes  ! 

Tell,  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  the  tale  of  thy 
j^outliful  days.  Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  fun, 
Ihades  the  foul  of  Cleflammor.  Mournful  are 
thy  thoughts,  alone,  on  the  banks  of  the  roaring 
Lora.  Let  us  hear  the  forrow  of  thy  youth,  and 
the  darknefs  of  thy  days  ! 

"  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,"  replied  the 
great  Cleflammor,  *♦  I  came  in  my  bounding 
Ihip,  to  Balclutha's  f  walls  of  towers.  The 
winds  had  roared  behind  my  fails,  and  Clutha's  % 
ftreams  received  my  dark-bofomed  Ihip.  Three 
days  I  remained  in  Reuthamir's  halls,  and  faw 
his  daughter,  that  beam  of  light.  The  joy  of 
the  fhell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the 
fair.  Her  breafts  were  like  foam  on  the  wave, 
and  her  eyes  like  ftars  of  light  :  Her  hair  was 
dark  as  the  raven's  wing  :  Her  foul  was  generous 
and  mild.  My  love  for  Moina  was  great :  My 
heart  poured  forth  in  joy. 

*'  The  fon  of  a  ftranger  came ;  a  chief  who 
ioved  the  white-bofomed  Moina.  His  words  were 
mighty  in  the  hall ;  he  often  half-unfheathed  his 
fword.  Where,  faid  he,  is  the  mighty  Comhal,  the 

reftlefs 


*  Moina,  fo/t  in  temper  and  per/on.  We  find  the  Britifh 
name  in  this  poem  derived  from  the  Galic,  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  ancient  language  of  the  whole  illand  was  one  and 
the  fame. 

\  Balclutha,  /.  e.  the  toivn  of  Clyde,  probably  the  Aldiith 
of  Bede. 

\  Clutha,  or  Cluath,  the  Galic  name  of  the  river  Clyde, 
the  fignification  of  the  word  is  bending,  in  allufion  to  the 
winding  courfe  of  that  river.  From  Clutha  is  derived  its 
Latin  name,  Glotta, 
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reftlefs  wanderer  *  of  the  heath?  Comes  he,  with 
his  hoft,  to  Balclutha,  Unce  Cleflammor  is  fo 
bold  ?  My  foul,  I  replied,  O  warrior  !  burns  in  a 
light  of  its  own.  I  ftand  without  fear  in  the  midft 
of  thoufands,  though  the  valiant  are  diftant  far. 
Stranger  !  thy  words  are  mighty,  for  ClelTammor 
is  alone.  But  my  fword  trembles  by  my  fide,  and 
longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand.  Speak  no  more  of 
Comhal,  Ion  of  the  winding  Clutha  !" 

"  The  ftrength  of  his  pride  arofe.  We  fought ; 
he  fell  beneath  my  fword.  The  banks  of  Clutha 
heard  his  fall  ;  a  thoufand  fpears  glittered  around. 
I  fought :  the  ftrangers  prevailed  :  I  plunged 
into  the  ftream  of  Clutha.  My  white  fails  rofe 
over  the  waves,  and  I  bounded  on  the  dark-blue 
fea.  Moina  came  to  the  fhore,  and  trolled  the 
red  eye  of  her  tears :  Her  loofe  hair  flew  on  the 
wind  J  and  I  heard  her  mournful,  diftant  cries. 
Often  did  I  turn  my  fliip  •,  but  the  winds  of  the 
Eaft  prevailed.  Nor  Clutha  ever  lince  have  I  feen, 
nor  Moina  of  the  dark  brown  hair.  She  fell  in 
Balclutha,  for  I  have  feen  her  ghoft.  I  knew  her 
as  fhe  came  through  the  dufky  night,  along  the 
murmur  of  Lora  :  She  was  like  the  new  moon, 
feen  through  the  gathered  mift :  When  the  Iky 
pours  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and  the  world  is 
iilent  and  dark." 

Raife  f ,  ye  bards,  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  the 
praife  of  unhappy  Moina.     Call  her  ghoft:,  with 

your 


*  The  word  in  the  original  here  rendered  by  rtj^kjs  ivanderer 
lis  Scuta,  which  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Scoti  of  the  Romans  ; 
anopprobricus  nameimpofedby  the  Britons,  on  the  Caledoni- 
ans, on  accouutof  thecontinualincurfions  into  their  country. 
•}•  The  title  of  the  poem,  in  the  original,  is  Duan  na  ulaoi, 
J,  e.  The  Poem  of  the  Hymns  ;  probably  on  account  of  its  many 
digrcflions  from  the  fubjedt,  all  which  are  in  a  lyric  meafurcj 
>9  this  foDg  of  Fingal.  Fingal  i$  celebrated  by  theltilh  hifto- 

rians 
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your  fongs,  to  our  hills ;  that  fhe  may  rcfl  with 
the  fair  of  Morven,  the  fun-beams  of  other  days, 
the  delight  of  heroes  of  old.  I  have  fcen  the 
walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolate.  The 
fire  had  refounded  in  the  halls  :  And  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftream  of 
Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall 
of  the  walls.  The  thiftle  fhook,  there,  its  lonely 
head  :  The  mofs  whiftled  to  the  wind.  The  fox 
looked  out  from  the  windows,  the  rank  grafs  of 
the  wall  waved  round  its  head.  Defolate  is  tlie 
dwelling  of  Moina,  filence  is  in  the  houfe  of  her 
fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  mourning,  O  bards  ! 
over  the  land  of  ftrangers.  They  have  but  fallen 
before  us :  For,  one  day,  Ave  muft  fall.  Why 
doft  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged  days? 
Thou  looked  from  thy  towers  to-day;  yet  a  few 
years,  and  the  blaft  of  the  defart  comes;  it  howls 
in  thy  empty  court,  and  whiltles  round  thy  half- 
worn  fhield.  And  let  the  blaft  of  the  defart 
come  !  We  fliall  be  renowned  in  our  day  !  The 
mark  of  my  arm  (hall  be  in  battle ;  my  name  in 
the  fong  of  bards.  Raife  the  fong ;  fend  round 
•the  fliell :  Let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When 
thou,  fun  of  heaven,  fhalt  fail !  If  thou  fhalt  fail, 
thou  mighty  light !  if  thy  brightnefs  is  for  a  fea- 
fon,  like  Fingal ;  our  fame  fliall  furvive  thy  beams  I 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of  his 
joy.  His  thoufand  bards  leaned  forward  from 
their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king.  It  was 
like  the  mulic  of  harps  on  the  .gale  of  the  fpring. 
Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  -O  Fingal !  Why  had 

Vol.  I.  G  not 


rfans  for  his  wifdom  in  making  laws,  his  poetical  genius, 
and  his  foreknowledge  of  events.  O'Flaherty  goes  fo  far 
jas  to  fay,  that  Fingal's  laws  were  extant  in  his  own  tiire, 
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not  Ofiian  the  flrength  of  thy  foul  ?  Cut  thou 
ftandeft  alone,  my  father  !  Who  can  equal  the 
king  of  Selma  ? 

The  night  pafled  away  in  fong ;  morning  re- 
turned in  joy.  The  mountains  (hewed  their  grey 
heads  ;  the  blue  face  of  ocean  fmiled.  The 
white  wave  is  feen  tumbling  round  the  diftant 
rock;  a  mill:  rofe,  flowly,  from  the  lake.  It 
came,  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  along  the 
hlent  plain.  Its  large  limbs  did  not  move  in 
fteps  •,  for  a  ghoft  fupported  it  in  mid  air.  It 
came  towards  Selma's  hall,  and  diflblved  in  a 
fhower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  fight  •,  he  forefaw 
the  death  of  the  people.  He  came,  in  filence, 
to  his  hall ;  and  took  his  father's  fpear.  The 
mail  rattled  on  his  breafi:.  The  heroes  role 
around.  They  looked,  in  filence,  on  each 
other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  faw 
battle  in  his  face :  The  death  of  armies  on  his 
fpear.  A  thoufand  fliields,  at  once,  are  placed 
on  their  arms  ;  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords. 
The  hall  of  Selma  brightened  around.  The 
clang  of  arms  afcends.  The  grey  dogs  howl  in 
their,  place.  No  word  is  among  the  mighty 
chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  king  j  and 
half  aflumed  his  fpear. 

Sons  of  Morven,  begun  the  king,  this  is  no 
time  to  fill  the  fhell.  The  battle  darkens  near 
us ;  death  hovers  over  the  land.  Some  ghofi:, 
the  friend  of  Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  the 
foe.  The  fons  of  the  ftranger  come  from  the 
darkly-rolling  fea.  For,  from  the  water,  came 
the  fign  of  Morven's  gloomy  danger.  Let  each 
aflume  his  heavy  fpear,  each  gird  on  his  father's 
Iword.     Let  the  dark  helmtii  rife  on  every  head; 

the 
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the  mail  pour  its  lightning  from  every  fide. 
The  battle  gathers  like  a  ftorm ;  foon  fiaall  ye 
hear  the  roar  of  death. 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  hoft,  like  u 
cloud  before  a  ridge  of  green  fire ;  when  it  pours 
on  the  iky  of  night,  and  mariners  forefee  a  florm. 
On  Cona's  rifing  heath  they  fiiood  :  The  white- 
bofomed  maids  beheld  them  above  like  a  grove ; 
they  forefaw  the  death  of  the  youth,  and  looked 
towards  the  fea  with  fear.  The  white  wave  de- 
ceived them  for  diftant  fails ;  the  tear  is  on  their 
cheek  !  The  fun  rofe  on  the  fea,  and  we  beheld 
a  dillant  fleet.  Like  the  mifk  of  ocean  they 
came ;  and  poured  their  youth  upon  the  coaft. 
The  chief  was  among  them,  like  the  ilag  in  the 
midfi:  of  the  herd.  His  Iliield  is  ftudded  with 
gold ;  (lately  ftrode  the  king  of  fpears.  He 
moved  towards  Selma  5  his  thoufands  moved  be- 
hind. 

Go,  with  a  fong  of  peace,  faid  Fingal;  go, 
UUin,  to  the  king  of  fwords.  Tell  him  that  we 
are  mighty  in  war ;  that  the  ghofts  of  our  foes 
are  many.  But  renowned  are  they  who  have 
feafted  in  my  halls  !  They  lliew  the  arms  *  of  my 
fathers  in  a  foreign  land :  The  fons  of  the  ftran- 
gcrs  wonder,  and  blefs  the  friends  of  Morven's 
race  ;  for  our  names  have  been  heard  afar :  The 
kings  of  the  world  fliook  in  the  midft  of  their 
hoft. 

Ullin  went  with  his   fong.     Fingal  refted   on 

h\s  fpear  :  He  faw  the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour  : 

He  bleft  the  fl;ranger's  fon.     "  How  ftately  art 

G  2  tkou, 

*  It  was  a  cuflom  among  the  ancient  Scots,  to  exchange 
arms  with  their  guefts  ;  and  thofe  arms  were  preferved 
long  in  the  different  families,  as  monuments  of  the  friend- 
ship which  fiihfifted  between  their  anceflors. 
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thou,  fon  of  the  fea  !  faid  the  king  of  woody 
Morven.  Thy  fword  is  a  beam  of  fire  by  thy 
iide :  Thy  fpear  is  a  pine  that  defies  the  ftorm. 
The  varied  face  of  the  moon  is  not  broader  than 
thy  fliield.  Ruddy  is  thy  face  of  youth  !  Soft 
the  ringlets  of  thy  hair  !  But  this  tree  may  fall,; 
and  his  memory  be  forgot !  The  daughter  of  the 
ilranger  will  be  fad,  looking  to  the  rolling  fea  : 
The  cliildren  will  fay,  f'  We  fee  a  fliip ;  perhaps 
it  is  the  king  of  Balclutha."  The  tear  ftarts  from 
their  mother's  eye.  Her  thoughts  are  of  him 
■\</ho  fleeps  in  IMorven  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  when  UUijii 
came  to  the  mighty  Carthon ;  he  threw  down 
the  fpear  before  him  j  he  raifed  the  fong  of 
peace.  "  Come  to  the  feaft  of  Fingal,  Carthon, 
from  the  rolling  fea  !  Partake  of  the  feaft  of  th,e 
king,  or  lift  the  fpear  of  war  !  The  ghofts  of  our 
foes  are  many  j  but  renowned  are  the  friends  of 
Morven !  Beliold  that  field,  O  Carthon  ;  many 
<i  green  hill  rifes  there,  with  jnofiy  flones  and 
rufiling  grafs ;  thefe  are  the  tombs  of  Fingal-s 
foes  j  the  fons  of  the  rolling  fea  !" 

"  Doft  thou  fpeak  to  the  weak  in  arms  !" 
faid  Carthon,  "  bard  of  the  woody  Morven  ?  Is 
my  face  pale  for  fear,  fon  of  the  peaceful  fong  ? 
Why,  then,  doll  thou  think  to  darken  my  foul 
with  the  tales  of  thofe  who  fell .''  My  arm  has 
fought  in  battle  j  my  renown  is  known  afar. 
Go  to  the  feeble  in  arms,  bid  them  yield  to  Fin- 
gal. Have  not  I  feen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And 
Ihall  I  feaft  with  Comhal's  fon  ?  Comhal !  who 
>threw  his  fire  in  the  midft  of  my  father's  hall  I 
I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the  caufe,  why  the 
-virgins  v/ept.  The  columns  of  fmoke  pleafed 
inine  eye,  wljen  they  rofe   above  my  walls !  I 

often 
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often  looked  back,  with  gladnefs,  when  my 
friends  fled  along  the  hill.  But  when  the  years 
of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my 
fallen  walls:  My  ligh  arofc  with  the  morning, 
and  my  tears  deicended  with  night.  Shall  I  not' 
fight,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  againll  the  children  of 
my  foes  !  And  I  will  fight,  O  bard  !  I  feel  the 
Itrength  of  my  foul." 

His  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  and' 
drew,  at  once,  their  iliining-fwords.  He  (lands, 
in  the  midft,  like  a  pillar  of  fire ;  the  tear  half-' 
ftarting  from  his  eye  •,  for  he  thought  of  the 
fallen  Balclutha ;  the  crowded  pride  of  his  foul 
arofe.  Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the  hill,  where- 
orur  heroes  fhone  in  arms  •,  -the  fpear  trembled 
251  his  hand :  Bending  forward,  he  fcemcd  to 
threaten  the  king,  • 

Shall  I,  faid  Fingalto  his  foul,  meet,  at  once, 
the  youth  ?  Shall  I  Hop  him,  in  the  midfl  of  his 
courfe,  before  his  fame  fhall  arife  ?  But  the  bard, 
hereafter,  may  fay,  when  he  fees  the  tomb  of 
Carthon  J  Fingal  took  his  thoufands  to  battle,- 
before  the  noble  Carthon  fell.  No  :  Bard  of  the 
times  to  come,  thou  fhalt  not  ieifen  Fingal's 
fame.  My  heroes  will  fight  the  youth,  and  Fin- 
gal behold  the  war.  If  he  overcomes,  I  ralh, 
in  my  ftrength,  like  the  roaring  ftream  of  Cona. 
Who,  of  my  chiefs,  will  meet  the  fon  of  the  rolU 
ing  iVa  ?  ^lany  are  his  warriors  on  the  coafl:  j 
and  ftrong  is  his  afhen  fpear ! 

Cathul  *  role,  in  his  itrength,  the  fon  of  the 

mighty  Lormar :  Three  hundred  youths  attend 

G  3  the 

•  Cath-'huil,  the  ey  oJbaUh. 
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the  chief,  the  race  *  of  his  native  ftrcams.  Feeble 
^vas  his  arm  againft  Carthon,  he  fell ;  and  his  he- 
loes  fled.  Connalf  refumed  the  battle,  but  he 
iwoke  his  heavy  fpear  :  He  lay  bound  on  the  field: 
Carthon  purfued  his  people. 

ClelTammor !  faid  the  king  1  of  Morven,  where 
i^  the  fpear  of  thy  ftrength  ?  Wilt  thou  behold 
Connal  bound  5  thy  friend,  at  the  ftream  of  Lo- 
ra  ?  Rife,  in  the  light  of  thy  ftecl,  companion  of 
valiant  Comhal  ?  Let  the  youth  of  Balclutha  feel 
I  lie  ftrength  of  INIorven's  race.  He  rofe,  in  the 
llrength  of  his  fteel,  fhaking  his  grizly  locks, 
lie  litted  the  fliield  to  his  fide  ;  he  rulhed,  in 
the  pride  of  valour. 

Carthon  flood  on  a  rock ;  he  faw  the  hero 
rufliing  on.  He  loved  the  dreadful  joy  of  his 
face  :  His  itrength,  in  the  locks  of  age  !  "  Shall 
I  lift  that  fpear,  he  faid,  that  never  itrikcs,  but 
once,  a  foe  ?  Or  Ihall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace, 
prcferve  the  A'/arrior's  life  r  Stately  are  his  fteps 
of  age  !  Lovely  the  remnant  of  his  years  !  Per- 
haps it  is  the  hufband  of  Moina  ;  the  father  of 
car-borne  Carthon.  Often  have  I  heard,  that  he 
dwelt  at  the  echoing  flream  of  Lora." 

Such  were  his  words,  wlien  Cleflammor  came, 
and  lifted  high  his  fpear.  The  youth  received  it  on 
his  fliicld,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  "  War- 
rior of  the  aged  locks  !  Is  there  no  youth  to  lift 
the  fpear .''  Haft  thou  no  fon,  to  raile  the  fhield 

before 


*  It  appears,  from  tl.is  parage,  that  clanfliip  was  efca- 
bliflied  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  though  not  en  the  fame  foot- 
ing with  the  prefent  tribes  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

t  This  Connal  is  very  much  celebrated  in  ancient  poetry, 
for  his  v.ifv-iom  and  -valour  :  There  is  a  frnall  tribe  ftil!  fub- 
fifting,  in  the  north,  who  pretend  they  are  defcended  from 
him. 

^  Fingal  did  not  then  know  that  Carthon  was  the  fon  of 
Clefiammor. 
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before  his  father,  to  meet  the  arm  of  youth  ?  Is 
the  fpoufe  of  thy  love  no  more  ?  Or  weeps  flie 
over  the  tombs  of  thy  fons  ?  Art  thou  of  the 
kings  of  men  ?  What  will  be  the  fame  of  my 
fword  Ihould'ft  thou  fall  ?" 

It  will  be  great,  thou  fon  of  pride  !  begun  the 
tall  Clcflammor.  I  have  been  renowned  in  battle; 
but  I  never  told  my  name  *  to  a  foe.  Yield  to 
jne,  fon  of  the  wave,  then  flialt  thou  knovv, 
that  the  mark  of  my  fword  is  in  many  a  field. 
"  I  never  yielded,  king  of  fpears  !  replied  tlie 
noble  pride  of  Carthon  :  I  have  alfo  fought  in 
war ;  I  behold  my  future  fame.  Defpife  me 
not,  thou  chief  of  men  !  My  arm,  my  fpear  is 
ftrong.  Retire  among  thy  friends,  let  younger 
heroes  fight."  Why  doil  thou  wound  my  foui  ? 
replied  ClefTammor,  with  a  tear.  Age  does  net 
tremble  on  my  hand  j  I  ilill  can  lift  the  fword. 
Shall  I  fly  in  Fingal's  light ;  in  the  fight  of  hint 
I  love  ?  Son  of  the  fea  !  I  never  fl.ed  •  Exalt  thy 
pointed  fpear. 

They  fought,  like  two  contending  winds,  tliat 
ftrive  to  roll  the  wave.  Carthon  bade  his  fpear 
to  err;  he  Hill  thought  that  the  foe  was  the 
fpoufe  of  Moina.  He  broke  Clellammor's  beamy 
fpear  in  twain  :  He  feized  his  fhining  fword  : 
But,  as  Carthon  was  binding  the  chief,  the  chief 
drev/  the  dagger  of  his  fathers.  He  faw  the  foe's 
uncovered  fide,  and  opened  there  a  wound. 

G  4  Fingal 

*  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned,  in 
thofe  days  of  heroifm,  a  manifeft  evafion  of  fighting  him  ; 
for  if  it  was  once  known  that  friendfliip  fiiblifted,  of  old, 
between  the  anceftors  of  the  combatantSj  the  battle  imme-  j0 
diately  ceafed,  and  the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers 
was  renewed.  A  man  ivho  tells  his  name  to  his  enemy,  was  of 
old  an  ignominious  term  for  a  coward. 
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Fingal  faw  Cleffammor  low  :  He  moved  in  the  • 
ibund  of  his  fleel.  The  hoft  ftood  filent,  in 
3\is  prefence;  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  king. 
He  came,  IHce  the  fallen  noife  of  a  ftorm,  before 
the  winds  arife :  The  hunter  hears  it  in  the  vale,- 
and  retires  to  the  cave  of  the  rock.  Carthon 
Itood  in  his  place  :  The  Wood  is  rufliing  down  his^ 
iide  ;  He  law  the  coming  down  of  the  king  -,  his- 
hopes  of  fame  arofe  *  j  but  pale  was  his  cheek  : 
His  hair  liew  loofe,  his  hehnet  fhook  on  high  ; 
The  force  of  Carthon  failed ;  but  liis  foul  was 
llrong. 

Fingal  beheld  the  hero's  blood ;  he  ftopt  the- 
uplifted  fpear.  "  Yield,  king  of  fwords !  faid 
Comhal's  fon ;  I  behold  thy  blood.  Thou  hall' 
been  mighty  in  battle  ;;  and  thy  name  Ihall  never- 
fade."  **  Art  thou  the  king  fo  far  renowned,  re- 
plied the  car-bome  Garthon  ?  Art  thou  that  light 
of  death,  that  frightens  the  kings  of  the  world  ? 
But  why  Ihould  Carthon  afk  ?  For  he  is  like  the 
ftream  of  liis  hills;  flrong  as  a  river,  in  his  courfes 
Swift  as  the  eagle  of  heaven.  O  that  I  had  fought 
with  the  king ;  that  my  fame  might  be  great  irr 
fong !  That  the  hunter,  beholding  my  tomb, 
might  iay,  he  fought  with  the  mighty  Fingal. 
But  Carthon  dies  unknown  j  he  has  poured  out 
his  force  on  the  v/eak." 

But  thou  fhalt  not  die  unknown,  replied  the 
king  of  woody  Morven  :  My  bards  are  many,  O 
Carthon !  Their  fongs  defcend  to  future  times. . 
The  children  of  years  to  come  fhall  hear  tlie  fame . 
of  Carthon;  when  they  fit  round  the  burning 

oak 

*  This  exprefliou  admits  of  a  double  meaning,  eltlic? 
:hat  Carthon  hoped  to  acquire  glory  by  killing  Fingal ;  or, 
to  he  rendered  famous  by  falling  by  his  hand.  The  lafk  is 
the  mofl  probable,  as  Carthon  is  already  wouiidedo 
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ovik  *,  and  the  night  is  fpent  in  fongs  of  old. 
The  hunter,  fitting  in  the  heath,  fliall  hear  the 
ruftling  blafi:  •,  and,  railing  liis  eyes,  behold  the 
rock  where  Cartlion  fell.  He  fliall  turn  to  his 
fon,  and  fliew  the  place  where  the  mighty  foiighti 
"  There  the  king  of  Balclutha  fought,  like  the 
ftrength  of  a  thoufand  ftreams." 

Joy  rofe  in  Carthon's  face  :  He  lifted  his  heavy 
eyes.  He  gave  his  fword  to  Fingal,  to  lie  within 
his  hall,  that  the  memory  of  Balckitha's  king 
might  remain  in  Morven.  The  battle  ct-aled 
along  the  field,  the  bard  had  fung  the  fong  or 
peace.  ■  The  chiefs  gathered  round  the  falling 
Carthon  5  they  heard  his  words,  with  fighs. 
Silent  they  leaaed  on  their  fpears,  while  Balclu- 
tha's  hero  fpoke;  His  hair  lighed  in  the  wind, 
and  his  voice  was  fad  and  low. 

«  King  of  Morven,"\  Carthon  faid,  «  I  fall  in 
the  mid  ft  of  my  courfe= '  A  foreign  tomb  receives, 
in  youth,  the  laft  of  Reuthamir's  race.  Dark- 
nefs  dwells  in  Balclutha  :  The  fhadows  of  grief  in 
Crathmo.  But  raife  TP.y  remembrance  on  the 
banks  of  Lora ;  where  my  fathers  dwelt.  Per- 
haps the  hufband  of  Moina'will  mourn  over  his 
fallen  Csrthon."  His  words  reached  the  heart 
of  CleflaiBinor  :  He  fell,  in  filence,  on  his  fon. 
The  holl  ft ood  darkened  around:  No  voice  is 
on  the  plain.  Night  came  j  the  moon,  from  the 
eaft,  looked  oh  the  mournful  field  ;  but  ftill  they 
ftood.  like  a  filent  grove  that  lifts  its  head  on 
Gormal,  when  the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark 
autumn  is  on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  above  Carthon ;  en 

the  fourth  his  father  died.     In  the  narrow  plain 

G  5  of 

*  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  till  very  lately,  they  burnt'a 
large  trunk  of  an  oak  at  their  feftivals;  it  was  called  tk^ 
trunk  of  the  feaji.  Time  had  fo  much  confecrated  the  cuftom, 
rhat  the  vulgar  -hought  it  a  k'ud  of  facrilctre  to  dip.ije  -t 
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of  the  rock  they  lie  ;  a  dim  ghoft  defends  their 
tomb.  There  lovely  Moina  is  often  feen  ;  when 
the  funbeam  darts  on  the  rock,  and  all  around  is 
dark.  There  flie  is  feen,  Malvina  !  but  not  like 
the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from 
the  flranger's  land  ;  and  (he  is  ftill  alone  ! 

Fingal  was  fad  for  Carthon  ;  he  commanded 
his  bards  to  mark  the  day,  when  fhadowy  autumn 
returned :  And  often  did  they  mark  the  day  and 
fing  the  hero's  praife.  "  Who  comes  fo  dark 
from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  fliadowy  cloud  ? 
Death  is  trembling  in  his  hand  !  His  eyes  are 
flames  of  fire  !  Who  roars  along  dark  Lora's 
heath  ?  Who  but  Carthon,  king  of  fwords  !  The 
people  fall !  fee  !  how  he  ftrides,  like  the  fiillen 
ghoft  of  Morven !  But  there  he  lies  a  goodly  oak, 
which  fudden  blafts  overturned  !  When  flialt 
thou  rife,  Balclutha's  joy  ?  When  Carthon,  fhalt 
thou  arife  ?  Who  comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's 
roar,  like  autumn's  fhadowy  cloud  ?"  Such  were 
the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day  of  their  mourn- 
ing :  OlTian  often  joined  their  voice ;  and  added 
to  their  fong.  My  foul  has  been  mournful  for 
Carthon  •,  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth :  And 
thou,  O  ClefTammor  !  Where  is  thy  dwelling  in 
the  wind  ?  Has  the  youth  forgot  his  wound  ? 
Flies  he  on  clouds  with  thee  ?  I  feel  the  fun,  O 
Malvina  !  Leave  me  to  my  reft.  Perhaps  they 
may  come  to  my  dreams  ;  I  think  I  hear  a  feeble 
voice  !  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to  fhine  on 
the  grave  of  Carthon  :  I  feel  it  warm  around  ! 

O  thou  that  rolleft  above,  round  as  the  fhield 
of  my  fathers  !  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun  ! 
thy  everlafting  light  ?  Thou  comeft  forth,  in  thy 
awful  beauty  j  the  ftars  hide  themfelves  in  the 
iky  J  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  finks  in  the  weft- 
era 
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cm  wave.  But  thou  thyfelf  moveft  alone  :  Who 
can  be  a  companion  of  thy  courfe  !  The  oaks  cf 
the  mountains  fall :  The  mountains  themfelves 
decay  with  years ;  the  ocean  Ihrinks  and  grows 
again :  The  moon  herielf  is  loft  in  heaven ;  but 
thou  art  for  ever  the  fame ;  rejoicing  in  the  bright- 
nefs  of  thy  courfe.  "When  the  world  is  dark 
with  tempefl-s  ;  when  thunder  rolls,  and  light- 
ning flies ;  thou  lookell  in  thy  beauty,  from  the 
clouds,  and  laughell:  at  the  ftorm.  But  to  Oflian, 
thou  lookeft  in  vain  ;  for  he  beholds  thy  beams 
no  more  j  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the 
eaftern  clouds,  or  thou  tremblell:  at  the  gates  of 
the  weft.  But  thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a 
feafon,  thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  fhalt 
fleep  in  thy  clouds,  carelefs  of  the  voice  of  the 
morning.  Exult  then,  O  fun  !  in  the  flrength 
cf  thy  youth  !  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely ;  it  is 
like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it 
fhines  through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mift  is  on 
the  hills ;  the  blall  of  north  is  on  the  plain,  the 
traveller  flirinks  in  the  midft  of  liis  journey.   ' 
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Cuthullin,  after  the  arms  of  Fingal  had  expelled  Swarau 
from  Ireland,  continued  to  manage  the  affairs  of  that 
kingdom,  as  the  guardian  of  Cormac  the  young  king.  In 
the  third  year  of  Cuthullin^s  adminiftration,  Torlath,  the 
fon  of  Cantela,  rebelled  in  Connaught ;  and  advanced  to 
Temora  to  dethrone  Cormac.  Cuthullin  marched  againfl: 
him,  came  up  with  him  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  totally 
defeated  his  forces.  Torlath  fell  in  battle  by  Cuthullin's 
hand ;  but,  as  he  too  eagerly  preffed  on  the  enemy,  he 
was  mortally  wounded.  The  affairs  of  Cormac,  though, 
for  fome  time,  fupported  by  Nathos,  as  mentioned  in 
another  poem,  fell  into  confufion  at  the  death  of  Cu- 
thullin. Cormac  himfelf  was  flain  by  the  rebel  Cair- 
bar  ;  and  the  re-eftablifliment  of  the  royal  family  of  Ire- 
land by  Fingal  furniflies  the  fubjedl  of  the  epic  poem  ef 
Temora. 


DEATH  OF  CUTHULLIN 


A 

POEM. 


"Is  the  wind  on  the  (hield  of  Flngal  ?  Or  is 
the  voice  of  paft  times  in  my  hall  ?  Sing  on  fweet 
voice  !  for  thou  art  plea{ant.  Thou  carrieft  a- 
way  my  night  with  joy.  Sing  on,  O  Bragela, 
daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  ! 

"  It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not 
CuthuUin's  fails.  Often  do  the  mills  deceive  nae, 
for  the  ihip  of  my  love  !  when  they  rife  round 
fome  ghoft,  and  fpread  their  grey  Itirts  on  the 
wind.  Why  doft  thou  delay  thy  coming,  fon 
of  the  generous  Semo  ?  Four  times  has  autumn 
returned  with  its  v/inds,  and  raifed  the  feas  of 
Togorma  *,  fmce  thou  haft  been  in  the  roar  of 
battles,  and  Bragela  diftant  far  !  Hills  of  the  ifle 
of  mift !  when  v/ill  ye  anfwer  to  his  hounds  ?  But 
ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds.  Sad  Bragela  calls  in 
vain !  Night  comes  rolling  down.     The  face  of 


*  Togorma,  /.  e.  ih;  if.and  of  blue  luavst,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, was  fubjetfl  to  Connal,  the  fon  of  Caithbat,  Cuthul- 
lin's  friend.  He  is  fometimes  called  the  fon  of  Colgar, 
from  one  of  that  name  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family. 
Connal,  a  few  da^-s  before  the  news  of  Torlath's  revolt 
came  to  Temora,  had  failed  to  Togorma,  his  native  ifle; 
where  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  during  the  war 
ju  whicli  CuthuUia  was  killed. 
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ocean  fails.  The  heath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his 
wing.  The  hind  fleeps,  with  the  hart  of  the  de-» 
fart.  They  ihall  rife  with  morning's  light,  and 
feed  by  the  molTy  ftream.  But  my  t-ears  return 
with  the  fun.  My  lighs  come  on  with  the  night. 
When  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms,  O  chief  of 
Erin's  wars  ?" 

Pleafint  is  thy  voice  in  Offian's  ear,  daughter 
of  car-borne  SorgUn  !  But  retire  to  the  hall  of 
fhells  ;  to  the  beam  of  the  burning  oak.  Attend 
to  the  murmur  of  the  fea :  It  rolls  at  Dunfcai's 
walls  :  Let  fleep  defcend  on  thy  blue  eyes.  Let 
the  hero  arife  in  thy  dreams  ! 

Cuthulliti  fits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark  roll- 
ing of  waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero.  His 
thoufands  fpread  on  the  heath.  A  hundred  oak's 
burn,  in  the  midft.  The  feaft  of  fhells  is  fmoak- 
ing  wide.  Carril  ftrikes  the  harp,  beneath  a  tree". 
His  grey  locks  glitter  in  the  beam.  The  ruftling 
blail  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  his  aged  hair. 
His  fong  is  of  the  blue  Togorma,  and  of  its  chief, 
CuthuUin's  friend  !  «  Why  art  thou  abfent,  Con- 
nal,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  florm  ?  The  chiefs 
of  the  fouth  have  convened,  againft  the  car-born6 
Cormac.  The  winds  detain  thy  fails.  Thy  blue 
waters  roil  around  thee.  But  Cormac  is  not  alone. 
The  fon  of  Semo  fights  his  wars  !  Semo's  fon  his 
battles  fights  !  the  terror  of  the  f^ranger  !  He 
that  is  like  the  vapour  of  death,  flowly  borne  by 
fultry  winds.  The  fun  reddens  in  its  prefence  : 
The  people  fall  around." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  a  fon  of 
the  foe  appeared.  He  threw  down  his  pointlefs 
fpear.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  Torlath !  Tor- 
lath,  chief  of  heroes,  from  Lego's  fable  furge  I 
He  that  led  his  thoufands  to  battle,  againft  car- 
borne  Cormac.     Cormac  who  was  diflant  far,  in 

Temora*s 
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Temora's  *  echoing  halls :  He  learned  to  bend' 
the  bow  of  his  fathers  ;  and  to  lift  the  fpear. 
Nor  long  didll  thou  lift  the  ipear,  niildly-fhining 
beam  of  youth !  death  (lands  dim  behind  thee, 
like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon,  behind  its 
growing  light !  CuthuUin  rofe  before  the  bard  f  „ 
that  came  from  generous  Torlath.  He  offered 
hiiTi  the  fliell  of  joy.  He  honoured  the  fan  of 
ibngs.  "  Sweet  voice  of  Lego  !"  he  laid,  "  what 
are  the  words  of  Torlath  ?  Comes  he  to  our  feaft 
or  battle,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Cantela  :{:  ?" 

"  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the  bard, 
«  to  the  founding  ftrife  of  fpears.  When  morn- 
ing is  grey  on  Lego,  Torlath  will  fight  on  the 
plain.  Wilt  thou  meet  liim,  in  thine  arms,  king 
of  the  ille  of  mift  ?  Terrible  is  the  fpear  of  Tor- 
lath !  it  is  a  meteor  of  night.  He  lifts  it,  and 
the  people  fall  !  death  llts  in  the  lightning  of  his 
fword  !"  «  Do  I  fear,"  replied  Cuthullin,  "  the 
fpear  of  car-borne  Torlath  !  He  is  brave  as  a 
thoufand  heroes  :  But  my  foul  delights  in  war  ! ' 
The  fword  refts  not  by  the  fide  of  Cuthullin, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old!  Morning  fhall  meet 
me  on  the  plain,  and  gleam  on  the  blue  arms  of' 
Semo's  fon.  But  fit  thou,  on  the  heath,  O  bard  ! 
and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  Partake  of  the  joyful' 
fhell ;  and  hear  the  fongs  of  Temora  !" 

"  This  is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard,  «  to  hear 
the  fong  of  joy :  When  the  mighty  are  to  meet  in 

battle^, 

*  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irifli  kings ;  Teamhrath,  ac- 
cording to  fome  of  the  bards. 

f  The  bards  were  the  heralds  of  ancient  times ;  and  their 
perfons  were  fdcred  on  account  of  their  office.  In -later 
times  they  abufed  that  privilege  ;  and  as  their  perfons  were 
inviolable,  they  fatirifed  and  lampooned  fo  freely  thofe  who 
werenot  liked  by  their  patrons,  that  they  became  a  public 
nuifance.  Screenedunder  the  character  of  heralds,  they  grofs- 
Ly  abufed  the  enemy  when  hs  would  not  accept  the  terma^ 
they  offered. 

I  Cean-teola,  head  of  a  family. 
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battle,  like  the  flrength  of  the  waves  of  Lego, 
Why  art  thou  fo  dark,  Slimora  *  !  with  all  thy 
filent  woods  ?  No  liar  trembles  on  thy  top.  No 
moon-beam  on  thy  fide.  But  the  meteors  of 
death  are  there :  The  grey  watery  forms  of  ghofts. 
Why  art  thou  dark,  Slimora  !  Avith  thy  filent 
woods  ?"  He  retired,  in  the  found  of  his  fong. 
Carril  joined  his  voice.  The  mufic  was  like  the 
memory  of  joys  that  are  paft,  pleaiant  and  mourn- 
ful to  the  foul.  The  ghofts  of  departed  bards 
heard  on  Slimora's  fide.  Soft  founds  fpread 
along  the  wood.  The  lilent  valleys  of  night  re- 
joice. So,  when  he  fits  in  the  filence  of  the  day, 
in  the  valley  of  his  breeze,  the  humming  of  the 
mountain  bee  comes  to  Offian's  ear :  The  gale 
drowns  it  in  its  courfe ;  but  the  pleafant  found 
returns  again  !  Slant  looks  the  fun  on  the  field  ! 
gradual  grows  the  fliade  of  the  hill ! 

«  Raife,"  faid  Cuthullin,  to  liis  hundred 
bards,  "  the  fong  of  the  noble  Fingal :  That  fong 
which  he  hears  at  night,  when  the  dreams  of  his 
reft  defcend  !  When  the  bards  ftrike  the  diftant 
harp,  and  the  faint  light  gleams  on  Selma's  walls. 
Or  let  the  grief  of  Lara  rife  :  The  fighs  of  the 
mother  of  Calmar  f,  when  he  was  fought,  in 
vain,  on  his  hills  ;  when  fiie  heheld  his  bow  in 
the  hall.  Carril,  place  the  ftiield  of  Caithbat  on 
that  branch.  Let  the  fpear  of  Cuthullin  be  near  ; 
that  the  iound  of  my  battle  may  rife,  with  the 
grey  beam  of  the  eaft."     The  hero  leaned  on  his 

father's 

*  Slia'mor,  great  hUl. 

f  Calmar,  the  fon  of  Matha.  His  death  is  related  at 
large  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal.  He  was  the  only  fon  of 
Matha;  and  the  family  was  extind:  in  him.  The  feat  of  the 
family  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lara,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lego,  and  probably  near  the  place  where  Cu- 
thullin lay ;  which  circumftance  fuggcfted  to  him  the  la- 
mentation of  Alcletha  over  her  fon. 
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father's  fliield  :  Thefong  of  Lararofe  !  the  hun- 
vlreJ  bards  were  diftant  far  :  Carril  alone  is  near 
the  chief.  The  words  of  the  fong  were  his  :  The 
found  of  his  harp  was  mournful. 

"  Alcletha  *  with  the  aged  locks  !  mother  of 
car-borne  Calmar  !  why  doft  thou  look  towaixl 
the  defart,  to  behold  the  return  of  thy  Ion  ? 
Thefe  are  not  his  heroes,  dark  on  the  heath  ;  Nor 
is  that  the  voice  of  Calmar.  It  is  but  the  diftant 
grove,  Alcletha  !  but  the  roar  of  the  mountain 
wind!"  "  Who  I  bounds  over  Lara's  flrcanij 
fifter  of  the  noble  Calmar  ?  Does  not  Alcletha 
behold  his  fpear  ?  But  her  eyes  are  dim  !  Is 
it  not  the  fon  of  Matha,  daughter  of  my  love  ?" 

*'  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha  !"  replied 
the  lovely  weeping  AlonaJ.  "  It  is  but  an  oak, 
Alcletha,  bent  over  Lara's  ftream.  But  who 
comes  along  the  plain  ?  forrow  is  in  his  fpeed. 
He  hfts  high  the  fpear  of  Calmar.  Alcletha,  it 
is  covered  with  blood  !"  "  But  it  is  covered  with 
the  blood  of  foes  §,  filler  of  car-borne  Calmar  ! 
His  fpear  never  returned  unftained  with  blood  ! 
Nor  his  bow  from  the  ftrife  of  the  mighty.  The 
battle  is  confumed  in  his  prefence  :  He  is  a  flame 
of  death,  Alona  !  Youth  ||  of  the  mournRil 
fpeed  !  where  is  the  fon  of  Alcletha  ?  Does  he 
return  with  his  fame,  in  the  midft  of  his  echoing 
fhields  ?  Thou  art  dark  and  filent !  Calmar  is 
then  no   more  !  Tell  me  not,  warrior,  how  he 

fell. 

*  7\ld-cla'thn,  d,cayh!(r  Lauty :  probably  a  poetical  name 
given  the  mother  of  Cahnar,  by  the  bard  himleif. 

f  Alcletha  fpeaks.  Calmar  hadpromifed  to  return,  by  a 
certain  day,  and  his  mother  and  his  filler  Alona  are  repre- 
fentcd  as  looking,  with  impatience,  towards  that  quarter 
wheretheyexpedVed  Calmar  fhouldmakehis  firftappearance. 

\  Aluine,  exquijlti'ly  beautiful. 

§  Alcletha  fpeaks. 

II  She  addTeiies  herfelf  to  Larnir,  Calraar's  friend,  who 
had  returned  with  the  news  of  his  death. 
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fell.  I  mud  not  hear  of  his  wound  !"  Why  doll' 
thou  look  towards  the  defart,  mother  of  low-laid  ' 
Calmar  ? 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  Cuthullin* 
lay  on  his  Ihield.  The  bards  refted  on  their  harps. 
Sleep  fell  foftly  around.  The  fon  of  Semo  was 
awake  alone.  His  foul  was  fixed  on  war.  The 
burning  oaks  began  to  decay.  Faint  red  light  is 
fpread  around.  A  feeble  voice  is  heard  !  The 
ghoft  of  Calmar  came  !  He  ftalked  dimly  along 
the  beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  his  fide.  His!' 
hair  is  difordered  and  loofe.  Joy  fits  pale  on'  his'  ■ 
face.     He  feems  to  invite  Cuthullin  to  his  cave. 

**  Son  of  the  cloudy  night  !"  faid  the  rifing" 
chief  of  Erin.  "  Why  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark 
eyes  on  me,  gholl  of  the  noble  Galmar  ?  Would-' 
eft  thou,  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon  !  from  the' 
battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in'  - 
war  :  Neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace.  How  art 
thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara !  if  thou  now  dolt' 
advife  to  fly  !  But,  Calmar,  I  never  fled.  I  ne- 
ver feared  the  ghofts  of  night.  Small  is  their- 
knowledge,  weak  their  hands  ;  their  dwelling  is 
in  the  wind.  But  my  foul  grows  in  danger,  and 
rejoices  in  the  noife  of  fteel.  Retire  thou  to  thy 
cave.  Thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghoft.  He  delight- 
ed in  battle.  His  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of 
heaven  !"  He  retired  in  his  blaft  with  joy,  for  he" 
had  heard  the  voice  of  his  praife. 

The  faint  beam  of  the  morning  rofe.  The 
found  of  Caithbat's  buckler  fpread.  Green  Ei-in's 
warriors  convened,  like  the  roar  of  many  ftfeams^' 
The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over  Lego.  The 
mighty  Torlath  came  ?  "  Why  doft  thou  come 
with  thy  thoufands,  Cuthullin  ?"  faid  the  chief  of 
Lego.  "  I  know  the  ftrength  of  thy  arm.  Thy 
ibvl  is  in  an  unextinguilhed  fire.    Why  fight  we 

not 
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^not  on  the  plain,  and  let  our  hofts  behold  our 
deeds  ?  Let  them  behold  us  like  roaring  waves, 
that  tumble  round  a  rock  :  the  mariners  haften 
away,  and  look  on  their  ftrife  with  fear." 

"  Thou  rifeft,  like  the  fun,  on  my  foul,"  re- 
plied the  fon  of  Semo.  "  Thine  arm  is  mighty, 
O  Torlath  !  and  worthy  of  my  wrath.  Retire, 
ve  men  of  Ullin,  to  Slimora's  fliady  fide.  Be- 
hold the  chief  of  Erin,  in  the  day  of  his  fame. 
Carril !  tell  to  mighty  Connal,  if  CuthuUin  mufi 
fall,  tell  him  1  accufed  the  winds,  which  roar  on 
Togorma's  waves.  Never  vras  he  abfent  in  battle 
when  the  ftrife  of  my  fame  arofe.  Let  his  fword 
be  before  Cormac,  like  the  beam  of  heaven.  Let 
his  counfel  found  in  Timora,  in  the  day  of  dan- 
ger !" 

He  rufhed,  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the 
terrible  fpirit  of  Loda  *,  when  he  comes,  in  the 
roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles 
from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's 
feas.  HQs  mighty  hand  is  on  his  fword.  Winds 
lift  his  flaming  locks  !  The  waining  moon  half 
lights  his  dreadful  face.  His  features  blended  in 
darknefs  arife  to  view.  So  terrible  was  Cuthullin 
in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Torlath  fell  by  his  hand. 
Lego's  heroes  mourned.  They  gather  around  the 
chief,  like  the  clouds  of  the  defart.  A  thoufand 
fwords  rofe  at  once  ;  a  thoufand  arrows  flew  ;  but 
he  ftood  like  a  rock  in  the  midft  of  a  roaring  fea, 
They  fell  around.  He  flrode  in  blood.  Dark 
.Slimora  echoed  wide.  The  fons  of  Ullin  came. 
The  battle  fpread  over  Lego.  The  chief  of  Erin 
overcame.     He  returned  over  the  field  with  his 

fame. 

*  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  worfhip  in  Scandinavia  :  By  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  tht 
poet  probably  means  Odin,  the  great  deity  of  the  northern 
nations.     He  is  defcribed  here  with  all  his  terrors. 
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fame.  But  pale  he  returned  !  The  joy  of  his  face 
was  dark.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  lilence.  The 
fword  hung,  unfheathed  in  his  hand.  His  fpear 
bent  at  every  ftep  ! 

"  Carril,"  faid  the  chief  in  fecret,  "  the 
ftrength  of  Cuthullin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the 
years  that  are  paft.  No  morning  of  mine  fhall 
arife.  They  Ihail  feck  me  at  Temora,  but  I  fhall 
not  be  found.  Cormac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and 
fay,  **  Where  is  Erin's  chief?"  But  my  name  is 
renowned  !  my  fame  is  in  the  fong  of  bards.  The 
youth  will  fay  in  fecret,  O  let  me  die  as  Cuthullin 
died  !  Renown  cloathed  him  like  a  robe.  The 
light  of  his  fame  is  great.  Draw  the  arrow  from 
my  fide  Lay  Cuthullin  beneath  that  oak.  Place 
the  fliield  of  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may  behold 
me  amidft  the  arms  of  my  fathers  !" 

"  And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen  ?"  faid  Carril 
with  a  ligh.  "  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls.  Sor- 
row dwells  at  Dunfcai.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone 
in  her  youth.  The  fon  *  of  thy  love  is  alone  ! 
He  iTiall  come  to  Bragela,  and  alk  her  why  fhe 
weeps  .''  He  Ihall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and  fee 
his  father's  fword.  "  Whofe  fword  is  that  ?" 
he  v/ill  fay.  The  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad.  Who 
is  that,  like  the  hart  of  the  defart,  in  the  mur- 
mur of  his  courfe  ?  His  eyes  look  wildly  round  in 
fearch  of  his  friend.  Connal,  fon  of  Col  gar, 
where  haft  thou  been,  when  the  mighty  fell  ? 
Did  the  leas  of  Cogorma  roll  around  thee  ?  Was 
the  wind  of  the  fouth  in  thy  fails  .''  The  mighty 
have  fallen  in  battle,  and  thou  waft  not  there. 
Let  none  tell  it  in  Selma,  nor  in  Morven's  woody 

land. 

*  Conloch,  who  waf' afterwards  very  famous  for  his  great 
exploits  in  Ireland.  ■  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  dexte- 
rity in  handing  the  javelin,  that  when  a  good  markfman  is 
defcribed,  it  had  palled  into  a  proverb,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  He  is  unerring  as  the  arm  of  Conlo:h, 
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land.  Fingal  will  be  fad,  and  the  fons  of  the  de- 
fart  mourn  !" 

By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  raifed 
the  hero's  tomb.  Luath  *,  at  a  diftance,  lies. 
The  fong  of  bards  rofe  over  the  dead. 

«  Bleft  f  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo  !  Thou  wert 
mighty  in  battle.  Thy  ftrength  was  like  the 
ftrength  of  a  ftream  :  thy  fpeed  like  the  eagle's 
wing.  Thy  path  in  battle  was  terrible  :  the  fteps 
of  death  were  behind  thy  fword  Bleft  be  thy 
foul,  fon  of  Semo,  car-borne  chief  of  Dunfcai  ! 
Thou  haft  not  fallen  by  the  fword  of  the  mighty, 
neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  fpear  of  the  brave. 
The  arrow  came,  like  the  fting  of  death  in  a  blaft : 
nor  did  the  feeble  hand,  which  drew  the  bow, 
perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  foul,  in  thy  cave,  chief 
of  the  ifle  of  mift  !" 

"  The  mighty  are  difperfcd  at  Temora  :  there 
is  none  in  Cormac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  in 
his  youth.  He  does  not  behold  thy  return.  The 
fdund  of  thy  Ihield  is  ceafed  :  his  foes  are  gather- 
ing round.  Soft  be  thy  reft  in  thy  cave,  chief  of 
Erin's  wars  !  Bragela  will  not  hope  for  thy  return, 
or  fee  thy  fails  in  ocean's  foam.  Her  fteps  are 
not  on  the  fhore :  nor  her  ear  open  to  the  voice 
of  thy  rowers.  She  lits  in  the  hall  of  fhells.  She 
fees  the  arms  of  him  that  is  no  more.  Thine 
eyes  are  full  of  tears,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sor- 
glan  !  Bleft  by  thy  foul  in  death,  O  chief  of  fhady 
Tura  !" 

*  It  was  of  old  the  cuftom  to  bury  the  favourite  dog  near 
the  mafter.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Scots,  for 
T.ve  find  it  praftifed  by  many  other  nations  in  their  ages  of 
heroifm  There  is  a  ftone  lliewn  (Ull  at  Dunfcai,  in  the  ifle 
of  Sky,  to  which  Cuthullin  commonly  bound  his  dog  Luath. 
The  fbone  goes  by  his  name  to  this  day. 

f  This  is  the  fong  of  the  bards  over  CuthuUin's  tomb. 
Every  flanza  clofes  with  fome  remurkable  title  of  the  hero, 
vhich  was  always  the  cuflom  in  funeral  elegies. 
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It  may  not  be  improper  here,  to  give  the  ftory  which  is  the 
foundation  of  this  poem,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion.    Ufnoth  lord  of  Etha,  which  is  probably  that  part 
of  Argyleflure  which  is  near  Loch  Eta,  an  arm  of  the 
fea  in  Lorn,  had  three  fons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan, 
by  Sliflaraa,  the  daughter  of  Semo  and  fifter  to  the  ce- 
lebrated   CuthuUin.     The   three  brothers,    when    very 
young,  were   fent  over  to  Ireland,  by  their  father,  to 
learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  under  their  uncle  Cuthullin,  who 
made  a  great  figure  in   that  kingdom.     They  were  juft 
landed  in  Ulfter  when  the  news  of  CuthuUin's  death  ar- 
rived.    Nathos,  though  very  young,  took  the  command 
of  CuthuUin's  army,  made  head   againft  Cairbar  the  u- 
furper,  and  defeated  him  in  feveral  battles.     Cairbar  at 
laft  having  found  means  to  murder   Cormac  the   lawful 
king,  the  army  of  Nathos  fliifted  fides,  and  he  himfelf 
was  obliged  to  return  into  Ulfter,  in  order  to  pafs  over 
into  Scotland. 
Darthula,  the  daughter  of  Colla,  with  whom  Cairbar  was 
in  love,  refided,  at  that  time,  in  Selama,  a  caftle  in  Ul- 
fler  :  She  faw,  fell  in  love,  and  fled  with  Nathos  ;  but  a 
florm  rifing  at  fea,  they  were  unfortunately  driven  back 
on  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Ulfter  where  Cairbar  was 
encamped  with  his  army.     The  three  brothers,  after  ha- 
ving defended  themfelves,  for  fome  time,  with  great  bra- 
very, were  overpowered  and  (lain,  and  the  unfortunate 
Dar-thula  killed  herfelf  upon  the  body  of  her  beloved 
Nathos. 
The  poem  opens,  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  the 
fons  of  Ufnoth,  and  brings  in,  by  way  of  epifode,  what 
pafTed  before.     It  relates  the  death  of  Dar-thula  differ- 
ently from  the  common  tradition ;   this   account  is  the 
moft  probable,  as  fuicide  feems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
thofe  early  times:  For  no  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  o'd 
.poetry. 
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Daughter  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou !  the 
filence  of  thy  face  is  pleafant !  Thou  comefl 
forth  in  lovelinefs.  Tiie  ftars  attend  thy  blue 
courfe  in  the  eaft.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy  pre- 
fence,  O  moon !  They  brighten  their  dark-brown 
fides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  light  of  the 
filent  night  ?  The  ftars  are  afhamed  in  thy  pre- 
fence.  They  turn  away  their  fparkling  eyes. 
Whither  doft  thou  retire  from  thy  courfe,  when 
the  darknefs  of  thy  countenance  grows  ?  Haft 
thou  thy  hall,  like  Offian  ?  Dwelleft  thou  in  the 
fliadow  of  grief  ?  Have  thy  fifters  fallen  from 
heaven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at 
night,  no  more  ?  Yes  !  they  have  fallen,  fair 
light  !  and  thou  doft  often  retire  to  mourn.  But 
thou  thyfelf  fhall  fail,  one  night  j  and  leave  thy 
blue  path  in  heaven.  The  ftars  will  then  lift 
their  heads  :  They,  who  were  aftiamed  in  thy 
prcfence,  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed 
with  thy  brightnefs.  Look  from  thy  gates  in 
the  fky.  Burft  the  cloud,  O  wind !  that  the 
daughter  of  night  may  look  forth !  that  the 
fliaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocean 
rolls  its  white  waves,  in  light. 

H  2  Nathos 
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Nathos  *  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos,  that 
beam  of  youth.  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers. 
They  move  in  the  gloom  of  their  courfe.  The 
fons  of  Ufnoth  move  in  darknefs,  from  the  wrath 
of  Cairbar  f  of  Erin.  Who  is  that,  dim  by  their 
fide  ?  The  night  has  covered  her  beauty  !  Her 
hair  fighs  on  ocean's  wind.  Her  robe  ftreams  in 
dufky  wreaths.  She  is  like  tlie  fair  fpirit  of 
heaven  in  the  midft  of  his  fhadowy  mift.  Who 
is  it  but  Dar-thula  ^,  the  firfl  of  Erin's  maids  ?  She 
has  fled  from  the  lore  of  Cairbar,  with  blue- 
fhielded  Nathos.  But  the  winds  deceive  thee, 
O  Dar-thula  !  They  deny  the  woody  Etha,  to 
thy  fails  Thefe  are  not  the  mountains  of  Na- 
thos ;  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  his  climbing  waves. 
The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near  :  The  towers  of  the 
foe  lift  their  heads  !  Erin  ftretches  its  green  head 
into  the  fea.  Tura's  bay  i-eceives  the  fliip.  Where 
have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  v^inds  !  when  the  fons 
'^f  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been 
fporting  on  plains,  purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard. 
O  that  ye  had  been  ruftling  in  the  fuls  of  Na- 
tlios,  till  the  hills  of  Etha  arofe  !  till  they  arofe 
in  their  clouds,  and  fav/  their  returning  chief  5 
Long  haft  thou  been  abfent,  Nathos  !  The  day 
of  thy  return  is  paft  ! 

But  the  land  of  ftrangers  faw  thee,  lovely! 
thou  waft  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar-thula.     Thy 

face 


*  Nathos  fignifies  v»K<A/i.-/,  Ailthos,  exquifite  beauty,  Ardan, 
fride. 

f  Cairbar  who  murdered  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  and 
ufurped  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Ofcar 
the  fon  of  Oflian  in  a  Cngle  combat,  The  poet,  upon  other 
•ccafions,  gives  him  the  epithet  of  red-haired. 

^  Dar-thula,  or  Dart-'huile,  a  ivoman  ivith  fne  eyes.  She 
•was  the  mort  famous  beauty  of  antiquity.  To  this  day, 
when  a  woman  is  praifed  for  her  beauty,  th;  common 
-phrafe  is,  Xh^Xfie  is  as  levety  a.'  Dar-thula. 
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i"ace  was  like  the  light  of  the  morning.  Thy 
hair  like  the  raven's  wing.  Thy  foul  wr.s  gene- 
rous and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the  fetting  fun. 
Thy  words  were  the  gale  of  the  reeds  ;  the  glid-f' 
ing  rtream  of  Lora  !  But  when  the  rage  of  battle 
rofe,  thou  waft  a  fea  in  a  ftorm.  The  clang  of 
thy  arms  was  terrible :  The  hoft  vaniflied  at  the 
found  of  thy  courfc.  It  was  then  Dar-thula  be- 
held thee,  from  the  top.  of  her  moiTy  tower  :■ 
From  the  tower  of  Selama  *,  w^here  her  fathers 
dwelt. 

"  Lovely  art  thouj  O  firanger  !"  fhe  faid,  for 
her  trembling  foul  arofe,  "  Fair  art  thou  in 
thy  battles,  friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac  f  !  Why 
doft  thou  ruih  on,  in  thy  valour,  youth  of  the  rud- 
dy look  ?  Few  are  thy  hands,' in  fight,  againft  the 
dark-browed  Cairbar  !  O  that  I  might  be  freed 
from  his  love  \  !  that  I  might  rejoice  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Nathos !  Bleft  are  the  rocks  of  Etha  ! 
They  will  behold  his  fteps  at  the  chace  !  they  will 
fee  his  white  bofom,  when  the  winds  lift  his 
flowing  hair  !"  Such  were  thy  words,  Dar-thula, 
in  Selama's  mofiy  towers.  But,  now,  the  night 
is  around  thee.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy 
fails.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy  fails,  Dar- 
thula  !  Their  bluftering  found  is  high.  Ceafe  a 
little  while,  O  north  wind  !  Let  me  hear  the 
voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar- 
^hula,  between  the  ruftling  blafts  ! 

H  3  «  Are 


*  The  word  fignines  either  hautsJA  to  bshoiJ,  or  a  plac^^ 
tuith  a  phafar.t  or  ivide  profptB.  Ill  early  times,  they  built 
their  houfes  upon  eminences,  to  command  a  view  of  tke 
country,  and  to  prevent  their  being  furprifed  :  Many  of 
them,  on  that  account,  were  called  Selama.  The  famous 
Selma  of  Fingal  is  derived  from  the  fame  root. 

t  Cormac  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  privately 
murdered  by  Cairbar. 

1  That  is,  of  the  love  of  Cairbar. 
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"  Are  thefe  the  rocks  of  Nathos  ?"  ilie  faid,. 
"  This  the  roar  of  his  mountain-itreams  ?  Comes 
that  beam  of  light  from  Ufnoth's  nightly  hall? 
The  mill  fpreads  around  ;  the  beam  is  feeble  and 
diftant  far.  But  the  light  of  Dar-thula's  foul 
tlwells  in  the  chief  of  Etha  !  Son  of  the  gene- 
rous Ufnoth,  why  that  broken  figh  ?  Are  we  in 
the  land  of  ftrangers,  chief  of  echoing  Etha  !" 

**  Thcf;  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,"  he 
replied,  "  nor  this  the  roar  of  his  ftreams.  No 
light  comes  from  Etha's  hall,  for  they  are  dif- 
tant  far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  llrangers,  in  the 
land  of  cruel  Cairbar.  The  winds  have  deceived 
us,  Dar-thula.  Erin  lifts  here  her  hills.  Go 
towards'  the  north,  Althos  :  Be  thy  fteps,  Ardan, 
along  the  coaft  ;  that  the  foe  may  not  come  in 
darknefs,  and  our  hopes  of  Etha  fail."  ♦'  I  v/ill 
go  towards  that  molTy  tower,  to  fee  who  dwells 
about  the  beam.  Reft,  Dar-thula,  on  the  fhore  ! 
reft  in  peace,  thou  lovely  light !  the  fword  of 
Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the  lightning  of 
h.eaven !" 

He  went.  She  fat  alone  ;  ftie  heard  the  roll- 
ing of  the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye.  She 
looks  for  returning  Nathos.  Her  foul  trembles 
at  the  blaft.  She  turns  her  ear  towards  the  tread 
of  his  feet.  The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard. 
*'  AVhere  art  thou,  fon  of  my  love  !  The  roar  of 
the  blaft  is  around  me.  Dark  is  the  cloudy 
night.  But  Nathos  does  not  return.  What  de- 
tains thee,  chief  of  Etha  ?  Have  the  foes  met  the 
hero  in  the  ftrif^  of  the  night  ?" 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark.  He  had 
feen  his  departed  friend!  It  was  the  wall  of  Tura. 
Tlie  ghoft  of  Cuthullin  ftalked  there  alone  :  The 
figiiivg  of  his  breaft  was  frequent  The  decayed 
flame  of  his  eyes  v/as  terrible  !    His  fpcar  was  a 

column 
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column  of  mift.  The  ftars  looked  dim  through 
his  form.  His  voice  was  like  hollow  wind  in  a 
cave  :  His  eye  a  light  fcen  afar.  He  told  the  tale 
of  grief.  The  foul  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the 
fun  in  the  day  of  mift,  when  his  face  is  watery 
and  dim. 

«  Why  art  thou  fad,  O  N.thos  ?"  faid  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Colla.  "  Thou  art  a  pillar  of 
light  to  Dar-thula.  The  joy  of  her  eyes  is  in 
Etha's  chief.  Where  is  my  friend,  but  Nathos  ? 
My  father,  my  brother  is  fallen  !  Silence  dwells 
on  Selama.  Sadnefs  fpreads  on  the  blue  ftreams 
of  my  land.  My  friends  have  fallen,  with  Cor- 
mac.  The  mighty  were  fiain  in  the  battles  of 
Erin.  Hear,  fon  of  Ufnoth  !  hear,  O  Nathos  I 
my  tale  of  grief. 

*'  Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The  blue 
ftreams  failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  unfrequent 
blaft  came  ruftling,  in  the  tops  of  Selama's 
groves.  My  feat  was  beneath  a  tree,  on  the 
walls  of  my  fathers.  Truthil  pall  before  my 
foul :  the  brother  of  my  love  :  He  that  was  ab- 
fent  in  battle,  againft  the  haughty  Cairbar  f 
Bending  on  his  fpear,  the  grey-haired  Colla 
came.  His  downcaft  face  is  dark,  and  forrow 
dwells  in  his  foul.  His  fword  is  on  the  fide  of 
the  hero  :  the  hehnet  of  his  fathers  on  his  head* 
The  battle  grows  in  his  breaft.  He  flrives  to 
hide  the  tear." 

"  Dar-thula,  my  daughter,"  he  faid,  "  thou 
art  the  laft  of  Colla's  race  !  Truthil  is  fallen  in 
battle.  The  chief  of  Selama  is  no  more  !  Cair- 
bar comes,  with  his  thoufands,  towards  Selama's 
walls.  Colla  will  meet  his  pride,  and  revenge 
his  fon.  But  where  fhall  I  find  thy  fafety,  Dar- 
thula  with  the  dark-brown  hair  !  thou  art  lovely 
H  4  as 
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as  the  fun-beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  are 
low  !"  «  Is  the  fon  of  battle  fallen,"  I  faid,  with  a 
burfting  figh  ?  "  Ceafed  the  generous  foul  of 
Truthil  to  lighten  through  the  held  ?  My  fafety, 
CoUa,  is  in  that  bow,  I  have  learned  to  pierce 
the  deer.  Is  not  Cairbar,  like  the  hart  of  the 
defart,  father  of  fallen  Truthil  r" 

The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy.  The. 
crowded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.  The  lips 
of  CoUa  trembled.  His  grey  beard  whiftled  in- 
theblaft.  "  Thou  art  the  filter  of  Truthil,"  he 
faid  j  "  thou  burned  in  the  fire  of  his  fouL 
Take,  Dar-thula,  take  that  fpear,  that  brazen. 
ihield,  that  burnifhed  helm  :  They  are  the  fpoils 
of  a  warrior,  a  fon  of  early  youth  !  When  the 
light  rifes  on  Selama,  we  go  to  meet  the  car- 
borne  Cairbar.  But  keep  thou  near  the  arm  of 
CoUa,  beneath  the  iliadow  of  my  Ihieid.  Thy 
father,  Dar-thula,  could  once  defend  thee  j  but 
age  is  trembling  on  his  hand.  The  ftrength  of 
his  arm  has  failed.  His  foul  is  darkened  with 
grief." 

We  paiTed  the  night  in  forrow.  The  light  of 
morning  rofe.  I  ihone  in  the  arms  of  battle. 
The  grey-haired  hero  moved  before.  The  Ions 
of  Selama  convened,  around  the  founding  fliield 
of  Colla.  But  few  were  they  in  the  plain,, 
and  their  locks  were  grey..  The  youths  had 
fallen  with  Truthil,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne 
Cormac.  "  Friends  of  rny  youth !"  faid  CoUa, 
**  it  was  not  thus  you  have  (ecn  me  in  arms.  It 
was  not  thus  I  ftrode  to  battle,  when  the  great 
Confaden  fell.  But  ye  are  laden  with  grief. 
The  darknefs  of  age  comes  like  the  mift  of  the 
jlefart.     My  fiiicld   is    worn   with    years !    my 

iVord 
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fvror  J  is  fixed  *  in  its  place  !  I  faid  to  my  foul, 
thy  evening  Ihall  be  calm  :  Thy  departure  like  a 
fading  light.  But  the  rtorm  has  returned.  I 
bend  like  an  aged  oak  My  boughs  are  fallen 
on  Sehma.  I  tremble  in  my  place.  Where  art 
thou,  with  thy  fallen  heroes,  O  my  beloved 
Truthil  !  Thou  anfwereft  not  from  thy  rulhing' 
blaft.  The  foul  of  thy  father  is  fad.  But  I  will 
be  fad  no  more,  Cairbar  or  CoUa  mull:  fall !  I 
feel  the  returning  ftrength  of  my  arm.  My 
heart  leaps  at  the  found  of  war." 

"  The  hero  drew  his'fword.  The  gleaming 
blades  of  his  people  rofe.  They  moved  along 
the  plain.  •  Their  grey  hair  flreamed  in  the 
wind,  Cairbar  fat  at  the  feaft,  in  the  lilent  plain 
of  Lona  f .  He  faw  the  coming  cf  'the  heroes- 
He  called  his  chiefs  to  war.  Why  :|:  fhould  F 
tell  to  Nathos,  how  the  ftrife  of  battle  grew  ?  I 
have  feen  thee,  in  the  midft  of  thoufands,  like 
the  beam  of  heaven's  fire  ;  It  is  beautiful,  but 
terrible  \  the  people  fall  in  its  dreadful  courfe. 
The  fpear  of  Colla  flew.  He  remembered  the 
battles  of  his  youth.  An  arrow  came  with  its 
found.  It  pierced  the  hero's  Ude.  He  fell  on 
H  5  his 


*  It  was  the  cuftom  of  ancient  times,  that  every  warrior, 
:it  a  certain  age,  or  when  he  became  unfit  for  the  field,  fixed 
his  arms  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  tribe  feafted  upon  joy- 
ful occafions.  He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  battle  ; 
and  this  ftage  of  life  was  called  thei/wf  of  fixing  of  tie  arms. 

t  Lona,  a  marjby  plain.  Cairbar  had  jult  provided  an  en- 
tertainment for  his  army,  upon  the  defeat  of  Truthil  tlie  fon 
of  Colla,  and  the  reft  of  the  party  of  Cormac,  when  Colla 
and  his  aged  warriors  arrived  to  give  him  battle. 

I  The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  avoids  the  deicription  of  the 
battle  of  Lona,  as  it  would  be  improper  in  the  mouth  of  a 
•woman,  and  could  have  nothing  new,  after  the  numerous 
defcriptions,  of  that  kind,  in  the  reft  oi  the  poems.  He, 
at  the  fame  time,  gives  an  opportunity  to  Dar-thula  to  pafj 
4*  fine  complimtnt  oa  her  lover. 
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his  echoing  Ihield.  My  foul  ftarted  with  fear. 
I  ftretched  my  buckler  over  him ;  but  my  hea- 
ving breaft  was  feen  !  Cairbar  came,  with  his 
fpear.  He  beheld  Selama's  maid.  Joy  rofe  on 
his  dark-brown  face.  He  ftayed  the  lifted  fteel. 
He  raifed  the  tomb  of  Colla.  He  brought  me 
weeping  to  Selama.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  love, 
but  my  foul  was  fad.  I  faw  the  fhields  of  my 
fathers  ;  the  fword  of  car-borne  Truthil.  I  faw 
the  arms  of  the  dead ;  the  tear  was  on  my  cheek ! 
Then  thou  didft  come,  O  Nathos  !  and  gloomy 
Cairbar  fled.  He  fled  like  the  ghoft  of  the  de- 
fart  before  the  morning's  beam.  His  holl  was 
not  near ;  and  feeble  was  his  arm  againft  thy 
fteel !  Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos  !  faid  th£ 
lovely  daughter  of  Colla  ?" 

"  I  have  met,"  replied  the  hero,  "  the  battle 
in  my  youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear, 
vvhen  danger  firft  arofe.  My  foul  brightened  in 
the  prefence  of  war,  as  the  green  narrow  vale, 
when  the  fun  pours  his  fl:reamy  beains,  before 
he  hides  his  head  in  a  ftorm.  The  lonely  tra- 
veller feels  a  mournful  joy.  He  fees  the  dark- 
nefs,  that  flowly  comes.  My  foul  brightened 
in  danger  before  I  faw  Selama's  fair ;  before 
I  faw  thee,  like  a  ftar,  that  fhines  on  the  hill, 
at  night :  The  cloud  advances,  and  threatens 
the  lovely  light  ?  We  are  in  the  land  of  foes. 
The  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula  !  The 
ftrength  of  our  friends  is  not  near,  nor  the 
mountains  of  Etha.  Where  fhall  I  find  thy 
peace,  daughter  of  mi'ghty  Colla  !  The  brothers 
of  Nathos  are  brave  !  and  his  ov/n  fword  has 
fhone  in  fight.  But  what  are  the  fons  of  Ufnoth 
to  the  hoft  of  dark-browed  Cairbar  !   O  that  the 

winds 
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winds  had  brought  thy  fails,  Ofcar  *  king  of 
men  !  Thou  didft  promife  to  come  to  the  battles 
of  fallen  Cormac  !  Then  would  my  hand  be 
ftrong,  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death.  Cairbar 
would  tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell 
round  the  lovely  Dar-thula.  But  why  doft  thou 
fall,  my  foul  ?  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  may  pre- 
vail !» 

«  And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos  !"  faid  the 
rifing  foul  of  the  maid.  "  Never  fhall  Dar- 
thula  behold  the  halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar.  Give 
me  thofe  arms  of  brafs,  that  glitter  to  the  paf- 
fing  meteor.  I  fee  them  dimly  in  the  dark- 
bofomed  ihip.  Dar-thula  will  enter  the  battle 
of  rteel.  Ghoft  of  the  noble  Colla  !  do  I  behold 
thee  on  that  cloud  ?  "Who  is  that  dim  belide 
thee  ?  Is  it  the  car-borne  Truthil  ?  Shall  I  be- 
hold the  halls  of  him  that  flew  Selama's  chief? 
No :  I  will  not  behold  them,  fpirits  of  my 
love  !" 

Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  Nathos,  when  he  heard 
the  white-bofomed  maid.  **  Daughter  of  Sela- 
ma !  thou  fliineft  along  my  foul.  Come,  with 
thy  thoufands,  Cairbar  !  the  ftrength  of  Nathos 
is  returned !  Thou,  O  aged  Ufnoth  !  flialt  not 
hear  that  thy  fon  has  fled.  I  remember  thy 
words  on  Etha ;  when  my  fails  began  to  rife  : 
When  I  fpread  them  towards  Erin,  towards  the 
mofly  walls  of  Tura  !  "  Thou  goeit,"  he  faid, 
"  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of  fliields  !  Thou  goeft 
to  CuthuUin,  chief  of  men,  who  never  fled  from 
danger.  Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble  ;  neither 
be  thy  thoughts  of  flight,  left  the  fon  of  Semo 
H  6  fliould 


*  Ofcar,  ths  fon  of  Offian,had  longrefolved  on  theexpf- 
iition  into  Ireland,  againft  Cairbar,  who  had  affaffinated  bi$ 
friend  Cathol,  the  fun  of  Moran,  an  Irilliman  of  noble  er- 
tradlion,  and  in  the  intereft  of  the  family  of  Cormac. 
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Ihould  fay,  that  Etha's  race  are  weak.  His  words 
may  come  to  Ufnoth,  and  fadden  his  foul  in  the 
hall."  The  tear  was  on  my  father's  cheek.  He 
gave  this  fhining  fword  ! 

"  I  came  to  Tura's  bay ;  but  the  halls  of  Tura 
were  filent.  I  looked  around,  and  there  was 
none  to  tell  of  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  I  went 
to  the  hall  of  fhells,  where  the  arms  of  his  fa- 
thers hung.  But  the  arms  were  gone,  and  aged 
Ijamhor  *  fat  in  tears.  "  Whence  are  the  arm? 
of  fteel  ?"  faid  the  rifmg  Lamhor.  «  The  light 
of  the  fpear  has  long  been  abfent  from  Tura's 
dufky  walls.  Come  ye  from  the  rolling  fea  ?  Or 
from  Temora's  f  mournful  halls  ?" 

"  We  come  from  the  fea,"  I  faid,  *'  from 
Ufnoth's  rifmg  towers.  We  are  the  fons  of 
Slis-fama :{:,  the  daughter  of  car-borne  Semo. 
Where  is  Tura's  chief,  fon  of  the  filent  hall  ? 
But  why  fhould  Nathos  alk  ?  for  I  behold  thy 
tears.  How  did  the  mighty  fall,  fon  of  the 
lonely  Tura  ?"  "  He  fell  not,"  Lamhor  replied, 
"  like  the  filent  ftar  of  night,  when  it  flies 
through  darknefs  and  is  no  more.  But  he  was 
like  a  meteor  that  fhoots  into  a  diftant  land. 
Death  attends  its  dreary  courfe.  Itfelf  is  the 
fign  of  wars.  Mournful  are  the  banks  of  Lego  ; 
and  the  roar  of  fi:reamy  Lara  !  There  the  hero 
fell,  fon  of  the  noble  Ufnoth  !"  "  The  hero  fell 
in  the  midfi:  of  flaughter,"  I  faid  with  a  burfiing 

*  Lamh-mhor,  mighty  hand. 

f  Temora  was  the  refidence  of  the  fupreme  kings  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  here  called  mournful,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Cormac,  who  was  murdered  there  by  Cairbar,  who  u- 
furped  his  throne. 

^  Slis-feamhajyo/!"  bofom.  She  was  the  wife  of  Ufnoth,  and 
daughter  of  Semo  the  chief  of  the  ifli  ofmijt. 
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{igh.  "  His  hand  was  ftrong  in  war.  Death 
dimly  fat  behind  his  fword." 

We  came  to  Lego's  founding  banks.  V/e 
found  his  riling  tomb.  His  friends  in  battle  are 
there  :  His  bards  of  many  fongs.  Three  days 
we  mourned  over  the  hero :  On  the  fourth,  I 
flruck  the  ihield  of  Caithbat.  The  heroes  ga- 
thered around  with  joy,  and  ihook  their  beamy 
fpears.  Gorlath  was  near  with  his  hoft,  the 
friend  of  car-borne  Gairbar.  We  came  like  a 
ftream  by  night.  His  heroes  fell  before  us. 
When  the  people  of  the  valley  rofe,  they  law 
their  blood  with  morning's  light.  But  we  rolled 
away,  like  wreaths  of  mill,  to  Cormac's  echo- 
ing hall.  Our  fwords  rofe  to  defend  the  king. 
But  Temora's  halls  were  empty.  Cormac  had 
fallen  in  his  youth.  The  king  of  Erin  was  no 
more  ! 

Sadnefs  feized  the  fons  of  Erin.  They  flowly, 
gloomily  retired ;  like  clouds  that  long  having 
threatened  rain,  vanifli  behind  the  hills.  The 
fons  of  Ufnoth  moved,  in  their  grief,  towards 
Tura's  founding  bay.  We  pafled  by  Selama. 
Cairbar  retired  like  Lano's  mift,  when  driven 
before  the  winds.  It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O 
Dar-thula  !  like  the  light  of  Etha's  fun.  «  Love- 
ly is  that  beam  !"  I  faid.  The  crowded  iigh  of 
my  bofom  rofe.  "  Thou  cameft  in  thy  beauty, 
Dar-thula,  to  Etha's  mournful  chief.  But  the 
winds  have  deceived  us,  daughter  of  CoUa,  and 
the  foe  is  near  !" 

"  Yes,  the  foe  is  near,"  faid  the  rufhing 
ftrength  of  Althos  *.      I   heard   their  clanging 


*  Althos  had  juft  returned  from  viewing  the  coaft  of 
Lena,  whither  he  had  been  fent  by  Nathos,  the  beginaiu^ 
of  the  night. 
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arms  on  the  coafl.  I  faw  the  dark  wreaths  o£ 
Erin's  ftandard.  Diftinft  is  the  voice  of  Cair- 
bar  *.  Loud  as  Cromla's  falling  ftream.  He 
had  feen  the  dark  fhip  on  the  fea,  before  the 
duflcy  night  came  down.  His  people  watch  on 
Lena's  plain.  They  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords." 
**  And  let  them  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords,"  faid 
Nathos  with  a  fmile.  The  fons  of  car-borne 
Ufnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger  !  Why  doft 
thou  roll  with  all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring  fea  of 
Erin  .?  Why  do  ye  rullle,  on  your  dark  wings,, 
ye  whiftling  ftorms  of  the  fky  .'*  Do  ye  think, 
ye  ftorms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coaft  .'* 
No  :  His  foul  detains  him,  children  of  the  night ! 
Althos !  bring  my  father's  arms :  Thou  feefl 
them  beaming  to  the  ftars.  Bring  the  fpear 
of  Semo  f.  It  ftands  in  the  dark-hofomed 
ihip  !" 

He  brought  the  arms..  Nathos  covered  his 
limbs,  in  all  their  fhining  fteel.  The  ftride  of 
the  chief  is  lovely.  The  joy  of  his  eyes  was  ter- 
rible. He  looks  towards  the  coming  of  Cairbar. 
The  wind  is  ruftling  in  his  hair.  Dar-thula  is 
filent  at  his  fide.  Her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief. 
She  ftrives  to  hide  the  rifing  figh.  Two  tears 
fwell  in  her  radiant  eyes  ! 

"  Althos !"  faid  the  chief  of,  Etha,  "  I  fee  a, 
cave  in  that  rock.     Place  Dar-thula  there.     Let 

thy 

*  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  army  to  the  coaft  of  Ulfter, 
in  order  to  oppofe  Fingal,  who  prepared  for  an  expeditioa. 
into  Ireland  to  re-eftablifli  the  hoiifc  of  Cormac  on  the 
throne,  which  Cairbar  had  ufurped.  Between  the  wing3 
of  Cairbar's  army  was  the  bay  of  Tiua,  into  which  the  fliip- 
of  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  was  driven ;  fo  that  there  was  no 
pofljbility  of  their  efcaping. 

f  Semo  was  grandfather  to  Nathos  by  the  mother's  fide. 
The  fpear  mentioned  here  was  given  to  Ufnoth  on  his  mar- 
jiage,  it  being  the  cuflom  then  for  the  father  of  the  lady 
to  give  his  arms  to  his  fon-in*laTv, 
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thy  arm,  my  brother,  be  ftrong.  Ardan  !  we 
meet  the  foe  ;  call  to  battle  gloomy  Cairbar.  O 
that  he  came  in  his  founding  ftccl,  to  meet  the 
fon  of  Ufnoth  !  Dar-thula  !  if  thou  llialt  elcape, 
look  not  on  the  fallen  Nathos  .'  Lift  thy  fails, 
O  Althos  !  towards  the  echoing  groves  of  my 
land. 

"  Tell  the  chief*,  that  his  fon  fell  with 
fame ;  that  my  fword  did  not  Ihun  the  fight. 
Tell  him  I  fell  in  the  midft  of  thoufands.  Let 
the  joy  of  his  grief  be  great.  Daughter  of 
Colla !  call  the  maids  to  Etha's  echoing  hall  ! 
Let  their  fongs  arife  for  Nathos,  when  fhadowy 
autumn  returns.  O  that  the  voice  of  Cona,  that 
Offian,  might  be  heard  in  my  praife  !  then 
would  my  fpjrlt  rejoice  in  the  midfi:  of  the  r.ufhy 
big  winds."  "  And  my  voice  Ihall  praife  thee, 
Nathos,  chief  of  tiie  \vQody  Etha  !  The  voice  ojF 
Offian  lliall  rife  in.  thy  praife,  fon  of  the  generous 
Ufnoth  !  Why  was  I  not  on  Lena,  when  the 
battle  rofe  ?  Then  vzould  the  fword  of  Oflian  de- 
fend thee  ;  or  himfelf  fall  low  !" 

AVe  fat,  that  night,  in  Selma  round  the 
ilrength  of  the  fhelf.  The  wind  v/as  abroad  in 
the  oaks.  The  fpirit  of  the  mountain  f  roared. 
The  blafl;  came  ruftling  through  the  hall,  and 
gently  touched  my  harp.  The  found  was 
mournful  and  low,  like  the  fong  of  the  tomb. 
Fingal  heard  it  the  firft.  The  crowded  flghs  of 
iiis  bofom  rofe.  "  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low," 
faid  the  grey^haired  king  of  Morven.  "  I  hear 
the  found  of  death  on  the  harp.  Offian,  touch 
the  trembling  ftriijg.     Bid  the   fprrcw  rife  ;  that 

their 

•  Ufnoth. 

f  By  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant,  that  deep  and 
melancholy  found  which  precedes  a  florm ;  well  knov'ji  to 
thofe  who  live  ia  a  high  countr/^ 
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their  ipirits  may  fly,  with  joy,  to  Morven'i 
woody  hills  !"  I  touched  the  harp  before  the 
king,  the  found  was  mournful  and  low.  "  Bend 
forward  from  your  clouds,"  I  faid,  "  ghofts  of 
my  fathers !  bend.  Lay  by  the  red  terror  of 
your  courfe.  Receive  the  falling  chief  j  whe- 
ther he  comes  from  a  diftant  land,  or  rifes  from 
the  rolling  fea.  Let  his  robe  of  mift  be  near  ; 
his  fpear  that  is  formed  of  a  cloud.  Place  an 
half-extinguifhed  meteor  by  his  fiJe,  in  the  form 
of  the  hero's  fword.  And,  Oh  !  let  his  counte- 
nance be  lovely,  that  his  friends  may  delight  in 
his  prefence.  Bend  from  your  clouds,"  I  faid^ 
**  ghofts  of  my  fathers  !  bend  !" 

Such  was  my  fong,  in  Selma,  to  the  lightly- 
trembling  harp.  But  Nathos  was  on  Erin's  Ihore, 
furrounded  by  the  night.  He  heard  the  voice 
of  the  foe,  amidfi:  the  roar  of  tumbling  waves. 
Silent  he  heard  their  voice,  and  refted  on  his 
fpear  !  Morning  rofe,  with  its  beams.  The  fons 
of  Erin  appear,  like  grey  rocks,  with  all  their 
trees,  they  fpread  along  the  coaft.  Cairbar  Hood 
in  the  midft.  He  grimly  fmiled  when  he  faw 
the  foe.  Nathos  rufhed  forward,  in  his  ftrength  •, 
nor  could  Dar-thula  flay  behind.  She  came  with 
the  hero,  lifting  her  fhining  fpear.  "  And  who 
are  thefe,  in  their  armour,  in  the  pride  of  youth.? 
Who  but  the  fons  of  Ufnoth,  Althos,  and  dark- 
haired  Ardan  ?" 

"  Come,"  faid  Nathos,  "  come !  chief  of 
high  Temora  !  Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coaft, 
for  the  white-bofomed  maid.  His  people  are  not 
with  Nathos ;  they  are  behind  thefe  rolling  feas. 
Why  doft  thou  bring  thy  thoufands  againft  the 
chief  of  Etha  ."*    Thou  didft  fly  *  from  him  in 

battle; 

*  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Cairbar  from  Selams, 
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battle,  when  his  friends  were  around  his  fpear." 
*'  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  lliall  Erin's  king, 
figlit  with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were  not  among 
the  renowned,  nor  of  the  kings  of  men.  Are 
the  arms  of  foes  in  their  halls  ?  Or  the  fliields  oi 
other  times  ?  Cairbar  is  renowned  in  Temora, 
nor  does  he  fight  with  feeble  men  !" 

The  tear  llarted  from  car-borne  Nathos.  He 
turned  his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their  fpears 
ilew  at  once.  Three  heroes  lay  on  earth.  Then 
the  light  of  their  fwords  gleamed  on  high.  The 
ranks  of  Erin  yield ;  as  a  ridge  of  dark  clouds 
before  a  blail:  of  wind  !  Then  Gairbar  ordered 
his  people,  and  they  drew  a  thoufand  bows.  A 
tkoufand  arrows  flew.  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  fell 
in  blood.  They  fell  like  three  young  oaks,  which 
rtood  alone  on  the  hill:  The  traveller  faw  the 
lovely  trees,  and  wondered  how  they  grew  fo 
lonely  :  The  blaft  of  the  defart  came,  by  night, 
and  laid  their  green  heads  low ;  next  day  he  re- 
turned, but  they  were  withered,  and  the  heath 
was  bare  ! 

Dar-thula  ftood  in  filent  grief,  and  beheld 
their  fall  !  No  tear  is  in  her  eye.  But  her  look 
is  wildly  lad.  Pale  was  her  cheek.  Her  trem- 
bling lips  broke  Ihort  an  half-formed  word.  Her 
dark  hair  Hew  on  wind.  The  gloomy  Cairbar 
came.  "  Where  is  thy  lover  now  ?  The  car- 
borne  chief  of  Etha  ?  Haft  thou  beheld  the  halls 
of  Ufnoth  ?  Or  the  dark-brown  hills  of  Fingal  ? 
My  battle  would  have  roared  on  Morven,  had 
not  the  winds  met  Dar-thula.  Fingal  himfelt 
would  have  been  low,  and  forrow  dwelling  in 
Selma  !"  Her  fliield  fell  from  Dar-thula's  arm- 
Her  breaft  of  fnow  appeared.  It  appeared  ;  but 
It  was  ftained  with  blood.  An  arrow  was  fixed 
in  her  fide.    She  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like  a 

wreatfe-.. 
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wreath  of  fnow  !  Her  hair  fprcads  wide  on  hi^ 
face.     Their  blood  is  mixing  round  ! 

«  Daughter  of  CoUa !  thou  art  low !"  faid 
Cairbar's  hundred  bards.  "  Silence  is  at  the  blue 
ftreams  of  Selama.  Truthii's  *  race  have  failed. 
When  wilt  thou  rife  in  thy  beauty,  firil  of  Erin's 
maids  ?  Thy  fleep  is  long  in  the  tomb.  The 
morning  diftant  far.  The  fun  fliall  not  come  to 
thy  bed,  and  fay,  *'  Awake,  Dar-thula  !  awake, 
thou  firil  of  women  !  The  wind  of  fpring  is 
abroad.  The  flowers  fliake  their  heads  on  the 
green  hills.  The  woods  wave  their  growing 
leaves.  Retire,  O  fun  !  The  daughter  of  Colia 
is  afleep.  She  will  not  come  forth  in  her  beauty. 
She  will  not  move  in  the  fteps  of  her  loveli- 
nefs  !" 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when  they 
raifed  the  tomb.  I  lung  over  the  grave,  when 
the  king  of  Morven  came ;  when  he  came  to 
green  Erin  to  fight  with  car-borne  Cairbar ! 

*  Truthil  was  the  foimder  of  Dar-thula's  family. 
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Ktigal,  returning  from  an  expedition  which  he  had  mad<: 
into  the  Roman  province,  refolved  to  vifit  CathuUa  king 
•  of  Iniftore,  and  brother  to  Comala,  whofe  fiory  is  rela- 
ted at  large  in  a  preceding  dramatic  poem.  Upon  hi« 
coming  in  fight  of  Carric-thura,  the  palace  of  Cathulla, 
he  obferved  a  flame  on  its  top,  which,  in  thofe  days, 
was  a  fignal  of  diftrefs.  The  v/ind  drove  him  into  a  bay, 
at  fome  diftance  from  Carric-thura,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  pafs  the  night  On  the  fiiore.  Next  day  he  attacked 
the  arniy  of  Frothal  king  of  Sora,  who  had  befieged  Ca- 
thuUa in  his  palace  of  Carric-thura,  and  took  Frothal 
himfelf  prlfoner,  after  he  had  engaged  him  in  a  lingle 
combat.  The  deliverance  of  Carric-thura  is  the  fubjecS 
of  the  poem  ;  but  feveral  other  epifodes  are  interwoven 
■with  it.  It  appears  from  tradition,  that  this  poem  was 
addreffed  to  a  Culdee,  or  one  of  the  firft  Chriflian  mif- 
fionaries,  and  that  the  ftory  of  the  Spirit  of  Loda,  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  ancient  Odin  of  Scandinavia,  was  introdu- 
ced by  Offian  in  oppofition  to  the  Culdee's  dovflrine.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  it  lets  us  into  Offian's  notions  of  a  fupe- 
rior  being  ;  and  (hews  that  he  was  not  addiifled  to  the 
fuperftition  which  prevailed  all  the  world  over,  -before 
the  jntroducSion  of  Chrlflianity. 
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JtIast*  thou  left  thy  blue  courfe  in  hcavcri, 
golders-haired  Ton  of  the  (ky  ?  The  weft  has 
opened  its  gates ;  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there. 
The  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty.  They  hft 
their  trembling  heads.  They  fee  thee,  lovely  in 
thy  fleep ;  they  (lirink  away  with  fear.  Reft, 
in  thy  Ihadowy  cave,  O  fun !  Let  thy  return  be 
in  joy. 

But  let  a  thoufand  lights  arife  to  tlie  found  of 
the  harps  of  Selma  :  Let  the  beam  fpread  in  the 
hall,  the  king  of  Ihells  is  returned !  The  ftrife 
of  Carun  is  paft  f ,  like  founds  that  are  no  more. 
Raife  the  fong,  O  bards  !  the  king  is  returned, 
v/ith  his  fame  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  Ulhn,  when  Fingal 
returned  from  war  ;  Avhen  he  returned  in  the  fair 
blufliing  of  youth,  with  all  his  heavy  locks.  His 
blue  arms  were  on  the  hero;  like  a  light  cloud  on 
the  fun  when  he  moves  in  his  robes  of  mifl:,  and 
(hews  but  half  liis  beams.    His  heroes  follow  the 

king: 

*  The  fong  of  UlHn,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  is  in  a 
lyric  meafure.  It  was  ufual  with  Fingal,  when  he  returned 
from  his  expeditions,  to  fend  his  bards  finging  before  him. 
This  fpecies  of  triumph  is  called,  by  Offian,  the  fong  of  ^/(^ory. 

f  OiTian  has  celebrated  the  f  rife  of  Cronu  in  a  particular 
poem.  This  poem  is  conncfVcd  witii  it;  but  it  was  impof- 
iible  for  the  tranflator  to  procure  that  part  which  tciate* 
to  Crona  with  any  degree  of  purity. 
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king  :  The  feaft  of  fliells  is  fpread.    Fingal  turas 
to  his  bards,  and  bids  the  fong  to  rife. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona  !  he  faid,  O  bards  of 
other  times  !  Ye,  on  whofe  fouls  the  blue  hofts  of 
our  fathers  rife  !  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall ;  and 
let  me  hear  the  fong.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief! 
It  is  like  the  fhower  of  fpring,  when  it  foftens 
the  branch  of  the  oak,  and  the  young  leaf  rears 
its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards  !  to-morrow 
we  Uft  the  fail.  My  blue  courfe  is  through  the 
ocean,  to  Carric-thura's  walls ;  the  mofly  walls 
of  Sarno,  where  Comala  dwelt.  There  the  noble 
CathuUa  fpreads  the  feall  of  fhells.  The  boars 
of  his  woods  are  maif?y ;  the  found  of  the  chace 
fhall  arife  ! 

Cronnan  *,  fon  of  the  fong !  faid  Ullin,  Mi- 
nona,  graceful  at  the  harp !  raife  the  tale  of 
Shilric  to  pleafe  the  king  of  Morven.  Let 
Vinvela  come  in  her  beauty,  like  the  fliowery 
bow,  when  it  fhews  its  lovely  head  on  the  lake, 
and  the  fettlng  fun  is  bright.  She  comes,  O 
Fingal !  Her  voice  is  foft  but  fad. 

ViNVi  LA.  My  love  is  a  fon  of  the  hill.  He 
purfues  the  flying  deer.  His  grey  dogs  are  pant- 
ing around  him ;  his  bow-ftring  founds  in  the 
wind.  Dofl  thou  reft  by  the  fount  of  the  rock, 
or  by  the  noife  of  the  mountam-ftream  ?  The 
ruflies  are  nodding  to  the  wind,  the  mill  flies 
over  the  hill.  I  will  approach  my  love  unfeen ;  I 
will  behold  him  from  the  rock.     Lovely  I  faw 

thee 


*  One  fliould  think  that  the  parts  of  Shilric  and  Vinvela 
%vere  reprefented  by  Cronnan  and  Minona,  whofe  very 
nair.ts  denote  that  they  were  fingers,  who  performed  in 
public.  Cronnan  fignifies  a  moiit njul found ,  Minona,  or  Min- 
'onn,  fnft  air.  All  the  dramatic  poems  of  Offian  appear  to 
have  been  prefented  before  Fingal,  upon  folemn  occafioBs. 
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thee  lirll  by  the  aged  oak  of  Branno  * ;  thou 
wert  returning  tall  from  the  chace ;  the  faireft 
among  thy  friends. 

Shilric.  What  voice  is  that  I  hear  ?  That 
voice  like  the  fummer-wind !  I  lit  not  by  the 
nodding  rufhes ;  I  hear  not  the  fount  of  the 
rock.  Afar,  Vinvela  f,  afar,  I  go  to  the  wars 
of  Fingal.  My  dogs  attend  me  no  more.  No 
more  I  tread  the  hill.  No  more  from  on  high  I 
fee  thee,  fair-moving  by  the  iiream  of  the  plain  j 
bright  as  the  bow  of  heaven  j  as  the  moon  on 
the  weftern  wave. 

Vinvela.  Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric  ! 
I  am  alone  on  the  hill !  The  deer  are  ieen  on  the 
brow  ;  void  of  fear  they  graze  along.  No  more 
they  dread  the  wmd ;  no  more  the  ruftang  tree. 
The  hunter  is  far  removed  ;  he  is  in  the  held  of 
graves.  Strangers !  fons  of  the  waves  !  fpare 
my  lovely  Shilric  ! 

Shilric.  If  f^.ll  I  muft  in  the  field,  raife 
high  my  grave,  Vinvela.  Grey  i'tones,  and  heap- 
ed-up  earth,  Ihall  mark  me  to  future  times. 
When  the  hunter  ihall  fit  by  the  mound,  and 
produce  his  food  at  noon,  "  Some  warrior  rcfts 
here,"  he  will  fay  ;  and  my  fame  Ihall  live  in  his 
praife.  Remember  me,  Vinvela,  when  low  on 
earth  I  lie  ! 

Vinvela.  Yes  !  I  will  remember  thee  ; 
alas !  my  Shilric  will  fall !  What  Ihall  I  do,  my 
love  !  when  thou  art  for  ever   gone  .'*    Through 

thefe 

*  Bran,  or  Branno,  fignifies  a  mountain  Jiream :  It  is  here 
fame  river  known  by  that  name  in  the  days  of  Offian. 
There  are  feveral  fmall  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ftill 
retaining  the  name  of  Bran  ;  in  particular,  one  which  falls 
into  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld. 

■)•  £hin  bhcul,  a  "woman  luhb  a  melodious  •voice.  Bh,  in  the 
Galic  language,  ha»  the  fame  found  with  the  >u  in  EAglifh, 
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thefe  hills  I  will  go  at  noon  :  I  will  go  through 
the  lilent  heath.  There  I  will  fee  the  place  of 
thy  reft,  returning  from  the  chacc.  Alas !  my 
Shilric  will  fall ;  but  I  will  remember  Shilric. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  faid  the  king  of 
woody  Morven  ^  he  confumed  the  battle  in  his 
rage.  But  now  my  eyes  behold  him  not,  I  met 
him,  one  day,  on  the  hill ;  his  cheek  was  pale  ^ 
his  brow  was  dark.  The  iigh  was  frequent  iii 
his  breaft :  His  fteps  were  towards  the  defart. 
But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my  chiefs,  when 
the  founds  of  my  fhields  arife.  Dwells  he  in  the 
narrow  houfe  *,  the  chief  of  high  Carmora  f  ? 

Cronnan  !  faid  UUin  of  other  times,  raife  the 
fong  of  Shilric  j  when  he  returned  to  his  hills, 
and  Vinvela  was  no  more.  He  leaned  on  her 
grey  mofly  ftone  j  he  thought  Vinvela  lived.  He 
faw  her  fair  moving:}:  on  the  plain:  But  the  bright 
form  lafted  not:  The  fun-beam  fled  from  the  field, 
and  file  was  feen  no  more.  Hear  the  fong  of 
Shilric,  it  is  foft  but  fad  ! 

I  fit  by  the  mofly  fountain ;  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  winds.  One  tree  is  rufl:ling  above  me.  Dark 
waves  roll  over  the  heath.  The  lake  is  troubled 
below.  The  deer  defcend  from  the  hill.  No 
hunter  at  a  diftance  is  feen.  It  is  mid-day ;  but 
all  is  filent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts  alone.  Didfl: 
thcu  but  appear,  O  my  love  !  a  wanderer  on  the 
heath  !  thy  hair  floanr.;:  on  the  wind  behind 
tliee^  thy  bofom  heaving  on  the  fight ;  thine 
eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends,  whom  the  mifl: 

of 

*  The  grave. 

f  Carn-mor,  high  rocky  hill. 

%  The  diftiniflion  which  the  ancient  Scots  made  between 
good  and  bad  fpirits,  was,  that  the  former  appeared  fome- 
times  in  the  day  time  in  lonely  unfrequented  places,  but 
the  latter  never  but  by  night,  and  in  a  •difraal  gloomy  fccBC. 
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of  the  hill  had  concealed  !  Thee  I  would  comfort, 
my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  father's  houfe  ! 

But  is  it  flie  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam  of 
light  on  the  heath  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in  au- 
tumn, as  the  fun  in  a  fummer-ftorm,  comeft  thou, 
O  maid,  over  rocks,  over  mountains,  to  me  ? 
She  fpeaks ;  but  how  weak  her  voice !  like  the 
breeze  in  the  reeds  of  the  lake, 

"  Returneft  thou  fafe  from  the  war  ?  Where 
are  thy  friends,  my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy  death 
on  the  hill ;  I  heard  and  mourned  thee,  Shilric  ! 
Yes,  my  fair,  I  return ;  but  I  alone  of  my  race. 
Thou  flialt  fee  them  no  more :  Theii-  graves  I 
raifed  on  the  plain.  But  why  art  thou  on  the 
delart  hill  ?  Why  on  the  heath  alone  ? 

"  Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric  !  alone  in  the  winter 
houfe.  With  grief  for  thee  I  fell.  Shilric,  I 
am  pale  in  the  tomb," 

She  fleets,  flie  fails  away ;  as  mjft  before  the 
wind  !  And,  wilt  thou  not  ftay,  Vinvela  ?  Stay 
and  behold  my  tears !  Fair  thou  appeareft,  Vin- 
vela !  Fair  thou  waft,  when  alive  ! 

By  the  mofly  fountain  I  will  fit ;  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  of  winds.  When  mid-day  is  filent  around, 
O  talk  with  me,  Vinvela !  Come  on  the  light- 
winged  gale  !  on  the  breeze  of  the  defart,  come  ! 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  paffeft,  when 
mid-day  is  filent  around  ! 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night 
of  Selma's  joy.  But  morning  rofe  in  the  eaft  ; 
the  blue  waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade  his 
fails  to  rife  j  the  winds  came  ruftling  from  their 
hills.  Iniftore  rofe  to  fight,  and  Carric-thu- 
ra's  mofly  towers  !  But  the  fign  of  diftrefs  was 
on  their  top :  The  warning  flame  edged  with 
fmoke.  The  king  of  Morven  fl:ruck  his  breafl: : 
He  afllimed,  at  once,  his  fpear.  His  darkened 
Vol.  i.  I  brow 
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brow  bends  forward  to  the  coaft :  He  looks  back 
to  the  lagging  winds.  His  hair  is  difordered  on 
his  back.     The  filence  of  the  king  is  terrible  ! 

Night  came  down  on  the  fca  ;  Rotha's  bay  re- 
ceived the  fhip.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coaft 
with  all  its  echoing  wood.  On  the  top  is  the 
circle  *  of  Loda,  the  mofT/  ftone  of  power !  A 
narrow  plain  fpreads  beneath,  covered  with  grals 
and  aged  trees,  which  the  midnight  winds,  in 
their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the  fliaggy  rock.  The 
blue  courfe  of  a  ftream  is  there  !  The  lonely  blall 
of  ocean  purfues  the  thiftle's  beard.  The  flame 
of  three  oaks  arofe :  The  feafl  is  fpread  around  : 
But  the  foul  of  the  king  is  fad,  for  Carric-thura's 
chief  diftreft. 

The  wan,  cold  moon  rofe,  in  the  eaft.  Sleep 
defcended  on  the  youths  !  Their  blue  helmets 
glitter  to  the  beam  ;  the  fading  hre  decays.  But 
fleep  did  not  reft  on  the  king :  He  rofe  in  the 
midft  of  his  arms,  and  flowly  afcended  the  hill, 
fo  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  diftant  •,  the  moon  hid 
her  red  face  in  the  eaft,  A  blaft  came  from  the 
mountain,  on  its  wings  was  the  fpirit  of  Loda. 
He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors  f ,  and  {hook 
his  duiky  fpear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in 
his  dark  face ;  his  voice  is  Uke  diftant  thunder. 
Fingal  advanced  his  fpear  in  night,  and  raifed  his 
voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire :  Call  thy  winds,  and  fly  ! 
Why  doft  thou  come  to  my  prefence,  with  thy 
fhadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  fpi- 


*  The  circle  of  Loda  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  place  of  worfliip 
among  the  Scandinavians,  as  the  fpirit  of  Loda  is  thought 
to  be  the  fame  with  their  god  Odin. 

f  He  is  defcribed,  in  a  fiinile,  in  the  poem  concerninf 
tbe  death  of  CuthuUin. 
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rit  of  difmal  Loda  ?  Weak  is  thy  fliield  of 
clouds  :  Feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy  Iword  !  The 
blaft  rolls  them  together  ;  and  thou  thyfelf  art 
loft.  Fly  from  my  prefence,  fon  of  night !  call 
thy  winds  and  fly  ! 

Doft  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied  the 
hollow  voice  .''  The  people  bend  before  me.  I 
turn  the  battle  in  the  held  of  the  brave.  I  look 
on  the  nations,  and  they  vanilh  :  My  noftrils 
pour  the  blaft  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the 
winds  :  The  tempefts  are  before  my  face.  But  my 
dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds  •,  the  fields  of 
my  reft  arc  pleafant. 

Dwell  in  thy  pleafant  fields,  faid  the  king  :  Let 
Comhal's  fon  be  forgot.  Do  my  fteps  a.c^nd, 
from  my  hills,  into  thy  peaceful  plains  ?  Do  I 
meet  thee,  with  a  fpear,  on  thy  cloud,  fpirit  of 
difmal  Loda  ?  Why  then  doft  thou  frown  on  me  ? 
why  fhake  thine  airy  fpear  ?  Thou  frowneft  in 
vain  :  I  never  fled  from  the  mighty  in  war.  And 
fhall  the  fons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king  of 
Morven  ?  No  :  He  knows  the  weaknefs  of  their 


arms 


Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form  :  Receive  the 
wind,  and  fly  !  The  blafts  are  in  the  hollow  of 
my  hand :  The  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  mine.  The 
king  of  Sora  is  my  fon,  he  bends  at  the  ftone  of 
my  power.  His  battle  is  around  Carrie-  thura ; 
and  he  will  prevail !  Fly  to  thy  land,  fon  of 
Cromhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath  ! 

He  lifted  high  his  fliadowy  fpear  !  He  bent 

forward  his  dreadful  height.     Fingal,  advancing, 

drew  his  fword  ;  the  blade  ,f  dark-brown  Lu- 

no  *".      The  gleaming  path  of  the  fteel  winds 

I  2  thro' 


•  The  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  made  by  LuDj  or  Luno, 
a  fmith  of  Lochlin. 
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thro'  the  gloomy  ghoft.  The  form  fell  fliapelefs 
into  air,  like  a  column  of  fmoke,  which  the  ftaff 
of  the  boy  difturbs,  as  it  rifes  from  the  half  ex- 
tinguifhed  furnace. 

The  fpirit  of  Loda  fhrieked,  as,  rolled  into 
himfeif,  he  rofe  on  the  wind.  Iniftore  fliook  at 
the  found.  The  waves  heard  it  on  the  deep. 
They  flopped,  in  their  courfe,  with  fear :  The 
friends  of  Fingal  ilarted,  at  once  ;  and  took  their 
heavy  fpears.  They  miffed  the  king:  They  rofe 
in  rage  j  all  their  arms  refound  ! 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  caft.  Fingal  re- 
turned in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of  his 
3'outh  was  great,  their  fouls  fettled,  as  a  fea  from 
a  ftorm.  Ullin  raifed  the  fong  of  gladnefs. 
The  hills  of  Iniftore  rejoiced.  The  flame  of  the 
oak  arofe  ;  and  the  tales  of  heroes  are  told. 

But  Frothal,  Sora's  wrathful  king,  lits  in  fad- 
nefs  beneath  a  tree.  The  hoft  fpreads  around 
Carric-thura.  He  looks  towards  the  walls  with 
rage.  He  longs  for  the  blood  of  Cathulla,  who, 
once,  overcame  him  in  war.  When  Annir 
reigned  *  in  Sora,  the  father  of  fea-borne  Fro- 
thal, a  florm  arofe  on  the  fea,  and  carried  Fro- 
thal to  Iniftore.  Three  days  he  feafted  in  Sarno's 
halls,  aud  faw  the  flow  rolling  eyes  of  Comala. 
He  loved  her,  in  the  flame  of  youth,  and  ruftied 
to  feize  the  white-armed  maid.  Cathulla  met 
the  chief.  The  gloomy  battle  rofe.  Frothal  was 
bound  in  the  hall ;  three  days  he  pined  alone. 
On  the  fourth,  Sarno  fent  him  to  his  fliip,  and 
he  returned  to  his  land.  But  wrath  darkened  in 
his  foul  againfl:  the  noble  Cathulla.     When  An- 


*  Annir  was  alfo  the  father  of  Erragon,  who  was  king 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Frothal.  The  death  of  Er- 
;ragon  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  battle  of  Lor  a,  a  poem  in  this  col- 
leSion. 
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nir's  ftone  *  of  fame  arofe,  Frothal  eame  in  his 
rtrength.  Tiie  battle  burned  round  Carric-thura, 
and  Same's  molTy  walls. 

INIorning  rofe  on  Iniftore-  Frothal  ftruck  his 
dark-brown  ihield.  His  chiefs  il:arted  at  the 
found  ;  they  ftood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned  to 
the  fea.  They  faw  Fingal  coming  in  his  flrength; 
and  firft  the  noble  Thubar  fpoke.  *'  Who  comes 
like  the  flag  of  the  defart,  with  all  his  herd  be- 
hind him  ?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe  !  I  fee  his  forward 
Ipear.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Morven,  Fin- 
gal the  firfl  of  men.  His  deeds  are  well  known 
in  Lochlin :  The  blood  of  liis  foes  is  in  Ssrno's 
halls.  Shall  I  afk  the  peace  f  of  kings  ?  His 
fword  is  the  bolt  of  heaven  !" 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Frothal,  fliall  my 
days  begin  in  a  cloud  ?  Shall  I  yield  before  I  have 
conquered,  chief  of  iTream.y  Tora  ?  The  people 
would  fay  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth  like  a  me- 
teor j  but  a  darknefs  has  met  him  ;  and  his  fame 
is  no  more.  No  :  Thubar,  I  will  never  yield  j 
my  fame  fliall  furround  me  like  light.  No :  I 
will  never  yield,  chief  of  flreamy  Tora  ! 

He  went  forth  with  the  flream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock  :  Fingal  flood  unmoved, 
broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  fide.  Nor  did 
they  fafely  fly ;  the  fpear  of  the  king  purfued 
their  fleps.  The  field  is  covered  with  heroes. 
A  rifing  hill  preferved  the  foe. 

Frothal  faw  their  flight.     The  rage  of  his  bo- 

fom  rofe.     He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and 

called  the  noble  Thubar.     Thubar  !   my  people 

are  fled.     My  fame  h:\s  ceafed  to  arife.     I  will 

I  3  fig^^t 

-*  That  is,  after  the  death  of  Annir.  To  ere&:  the  flone 
of  one's  fame,  was,  in  other  words,  to  fay  that  the  perfon 
was  dead. 

f  Honourable  terms  of  peace. 
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iight  the  king  ;  I  feel  my  burning  foul  !  Send  a 
bard  to  demand  the  combat.  Speak  not  againi^ 
Frothal's  words  !  But,  Thubar  !  I  love  a  maid  ; 
{he  dwells  by  Thano's  llream,  the  white-bofom- 
ed  daughter  of  Herman,  Utha  with  foft -rolling 
eyes.  She  feared  the  low-laid  Comala  j  her  fe- 
cret  fighs  rofe,  when  I  fpread  the  fail.  Tell  to 
Utha  of  harps,  that  my  foul  delighted  in  her  ! 

Such  were  his  words,  refolved  to  fight.  The 
foft  figh  of  Utha  was  near  !  She  had  followed 
her  hero,  in  the  armour  of  a  rnan.  She  rolled 
her  eye  on  the  youth,  in  fecret,  from  beneath 
her  fteel.  She  faw  the  bard  as  he  went ;  the 
fpear  fell  thrice  from  her  hand  !  Her  loofe  hair 
flew  on  the  wind.  Her  white  breaft  rofe,  with 
fighs.  She  raifed  her  eyes  to  the  king.  She 
would  fpeak,  but  thrice  flie  failed. 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  the  bard  ;  he  came 
in  the  ftrength  of  his  fteel.  They  mixed  their 
deatliful  fpears :  They  raifed  the  gleam  of  their 
arms.  But  the  fword  of  Fingal  defcended  and 
cut  Frothal's  fliield  in  twain.  His  fair  fide  is  ex- 
pofed  ;  half  bent  he  forefees  his  death.  Dark- 
nefs  gathered  on  Utha's  foul.  The  tear  rolled 
down  her  cheek.  She  rufhed  to  cover  the  chief 
with  her  fhield  ;  but  a  fallen  oak  met  her  fteps. 
She  fell  on  her  arm  of  fnow ;  her  fliield,  her  hel- 
met flew  wide.  Her  white  bofom  heaved  to  the 
fight ;  her  dark-brown  hair  is  fpread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid  !  he  flayed 
the  uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of 
the  king,  as,  bending  forward,  he  fpoke.  *'  King 
of  ftreamy  Sora  !  fear  not  the  fword  of  Fingal. 
It  was  never  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  van- 
quifhed ;  it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy 
people  rejoice  by  thy  native  flreams.  Let  the 
maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.     Why  fhouldefl  thou 

fall 
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fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  ftrcamy  Sora  ?"  Fro- 
thai  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  faw  the  fi- 
fing maid:  They  *  ftcod  in  filence,  in  their  beau- 
ty :  Like  two  young  trees  of  the  plain,  when  the 
fhower  of  fpring  is  on  their  leaves,  and  the  loud 
winds  are  laid. 

Daughter  of  Plerman,  faid  Frothal,  didft  thou 
come  from  Tora's  ftreams ;  didil  thou  come,  in 
thy  beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior  low  ?  But  he 
was  low  before  the  m.ighty,  maid  of  the  flow-roll- 
ing eye  !  The  feeble  did  not  overcome  the  fon  of 
car-borne  Annir  '  Terrible  art  thou,  O  king  of 
Morven  !  in  battles  of  the  fpear.  But,  in  peace, 
thou  art  like  the  fon,  when  he  locks  thro'  a  lilent 
jfhower  :  the  flowers  lift  tlieir  fair  heads  before 
him  J  the  gales  fliake  their  ruftling  wings.  O 
that  thou  wert  in  Sora  !  th^t  my  feaft  were 
fpread  !  The  future  kings  of  Sora  would  fee  thy 
arms  and  rejoice.  They  would  rejoice  at  the  fame 
of  their  fathers,  who  beheld  the  mighty  Fingal  ! 

Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  tlie  fame  of 
Sora's  race  fhall  be  heard  !  "When  chiefs  are 
ftrong  in  war,  then  does  the  fong  arife !  But  if 
their  fwords  are  ftretched  over  the  feeble  :  If  the 
blood  of  the  weak  has  ftained  their  arms  ;  the 
bard  fhall  forget  them  in  the  fong,  and  their 
tombs  fhall  not  be  known.  The  ftranger  fhall 
come  and  build  there,  and  remove  the  heaped-up 
earth.  An  half-worn  Iword  fhall  rife  before  him  j 
bending  above  it,  he  will  fay,  "  Thefe  are  the 
arms  of  the  chiefs  of  old,  but  their  names  are 
not  in  fong."  Come  thou,  O  Frothal !  to  the 
feaft  of  Inifbore;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be 
there  ;  let  our  faces  brighten  with  ioy  ! 

I  4  '         Fingal 

'  Frothal  and  Utha. 
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Fingal  took  his  fpear,  moving  in  the  fteps  of 
his  might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura  are  open- 
ed wide.  The  feaft  of  fhells  is  fpread.  The  foft 
found  of  mufic  arofe.  Gladnefs  brightened  in 
the  hall.  The  voice  of  Ullin  was  heard ;  the 
harp  of  Selma  was,  ftrung.  Utha  rejoiced  in  his 
prefence,  and  demanded  the  fong  of  grief  j  the 
big  tear  hung  in  her  eye,  when  the  ibft  *  Cri- 
mora  fpoke.  Crimora  the  daughter  of  Rinval, 
who  dwelt  at  Lorha's  f  roaring  ftream  !  The  tale 
was  long,  but  lovelv ;  and  pleaied  the  blu&ing 
Utha. 

Crimora  %.  Who  cometh  from  the  hill, 
like  a  cloud  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  weft  ? 
Whofe  voice  is  that,  loud  as  the  wind,  but  plea* 
fant  as  the  harp  of  Carril  ||  ?  It  is  my  love  in  ths 
light  of  fteel :  but  fad  is  his  darkened  brow  ! 
Live  the  mighty  race  of  Fingal  ?  or  what  dark* 
ens  in  Connal's  foul  §  ? 

Conn  A  L.  They  live.  They  return  from  ths 
chace,  like  a  ft  ream  of  light.  The  fon  is  on 
their  Shields.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  defcend 
the  hill.  Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth !  the 
w'TiVf  my  love,  is  i^ear  !  To-morrow  the  dreadful 

Darao 


*  There  is  a  propriety  in  introducing  this  epifode,  a»the 
Stuatlonsof  Crimora  and  Utha  were  fo  fimilar. 

f  Lotha  was  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  great  rivers 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  only  one  of  them  that  ftiil 
retains  a  name  of  alike  found  in  Lochy,  in  Invernefsfhire  : 
but  whether  it  is  the  river  mentioned  here,  the  tranflatof 
will  not  pretend  to  fay. 

I  Cri-mora,  a  ivaman  of  a  great  foul. 

[I  PerhapstheCarrilmcntionedhereisthe  fame  with Carril 
the  fon  of  Kinfena,  Cuchullin'sbard.  The  nameitfelf  is  pro- 
per to  any  bard,  as  it  fignifies  afpnghtly  am!  harmonious  found. 

§  Connal,  the  fon  of  Diaran,  was  one  of  the  moft  famous 
heroes  of  Fingal,  he  was  (lain  in  a  battle  againft  Dargo  a 
Briton  ;  but  v.hether  by  the  hand  of  tlie  enemy,  or  that  of 
his  miftrcfs,  tradition  does  dot  determine. 
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Dargo  comes  to  try  the  force  of  our  race.  The 
race  of  Fingal  he  defies  ;  the  race  of  battle  and 
Avounds  ! 

Crimora.  Connal,  I  law  his  fails  like  grey 
mill:  on  the  dark-brown  wave.  They  llowly 
came  to  land.  Connal,  many  are  the  warriors  of 
Dargo  ! 

Connal.  Bring  me  thy  father's  fhield  ;  the 
bolTy,  iron  fliield  of  Rinval ;  that  Ihield  like  the 
full-orbed  moon,  when  ihe  moves  darkened 
tlirough  heaven  ! 

Crimora.  That  fliield  I  bring,  O  Connal ! 
but  it  did  not  defend  my  father.  By  the  fpear  of 
Gormar  he  fell.  Thou  may'ft  fall,  O  Connal  ! 

Connal.  Fall  I  may  !  But  raife  my  tomb, 
Crimora  !  Grey  ftones,  a  mound  of  earth,  fhall 
fend  my  name  to  other  times.  Bend  thy  red  eye 
over  my  grave,  beat  thy  mournful  heaving  bread. 
Though  fair  thou  art,  my  love,  as  the  light  ; 
more  pleafant  than  the  gale  of  the  hill ;  yet  I 
will  not  here  remain,  Raife  my  tomb,  Crimora  ? 

Crimora.  Then  give  me'  thofe  arms  that 
gleam  ;  that  fword,  and  that  fpear  of  (teel.  I 
ihall  mjet  Dargo  with  Connal,  and  aid  him  in 
the  fight.  Farevvel,  yc  rocks  of  Ardven  !  ye 
deer  !  and  ye  ftreams  of  the  hill !  We  fliall  re- 
turn no  more.     Our  tombs  are'diftant  far  ! 

"  And  did  they  return  no  more  ?"  faid  Utha's 
inirfcing  figh.  "  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle,  and 
did  Crimora  live  ?  Her  fteps  were  lonely  5  her 
foul  was  fad  for  Connal.  Was  he  not  young 
and  lovely  ;  like  the  beam  of  the  fetting  fun  ?" 
UUin  faw  the  virgin's  tears,  he  took  the  foftly- 
trembling  harp :  the  fong  was  lovely,  but  fad, 
and  filence  was  iil-Carric-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains  ;   grey  mift 

refts  on  the  hills.    'I'he  whirlwind  is  heard  on 

I  5  the 
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the  heath.  Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the  nar- 
row plain.  A  tree  ftands  alone  on  the  hill, 
and  marks  the  flumbering  Connal.  The  leaves 
whirl  round  with  the  wind,  and  flrew  the  grave 
of  the  dead.  At  times  arc  feen  here  the  ghofts 
of  the  departed,  when  the  muling  hunter  alone 
ib.lks  flowly  over  the  heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  fource  of  thy  race,  O  Con- 
nal !  who  recount  thy  fathers  .''  Thy  family  grew 
like  an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which  meeteth  the 
wind  with  its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  is  torn  from 
the  e?.rth.  Who  ihall  fupply  the  place  of  Con- 
nal? Here  was  the  din  of  arms  ;  here  the  groans 
of  the  dying.  Bloody  are  the  wars  of  Fingal, 
O  Connal  !  it  was  there  thou  didft  fall.  Thine 
arm  was  like  a  florm ;  thy  fword  a  beam  of  the 
fty  ;  thy  height,  a  rock  on  the  plain  ;  thine  eyes 
a  furnace  of  fire.  Louder  than  a  ftorm  was  thy 
voice,  in  the  battles  of  thy  fleel.  Warriors  fell 
by  thy  fword,  as  the  thiflle  by  the  ftafF  of  a 
boy.  Dargo  the  mighty  came  on,  darkening  in 
his  rage.  His  brows  v/ere  gathered  into  wrath. 
His  eyes  like  tvv'o  caves  in  a  rock.  Bright  rofe 
their  fwords  on  each  iide  j  loud  was  the  clang  of 
their  ftcel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  nearj  Crimora 
bright  iu  the  armour  of  man  ;  her  yellow  hair  is 
joofe  behind,  her  bow  is  in  her  hand.  She  fol- 
lowed the  youth  to  the  v/ar,  Connal  her  much- 
beloved.  She  drew  the  firing  on  Dargo  ;  but 
erring  flie'  pierced  her  Connal.  He  falls  like  an 
oak  on  the  plain  j  like  a  rock  from  the  fhaggy 
hill.  What  fhall  flie  do,  haplefs  maid  !  He 
bleeds  ;  her  Connal  dies  !  All  the  night  long  flie 
cries,  and  all  the  day,  "  O  Connal,  my  love,  and 
my  friend  !"  With  grief  the  fad  mourner  dies  I 
Earth  here  inclofes  the  lovelieft  T?air  on  the  hill. 

Th? 
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The  grafs  grows  between  the  Hones  of  the  tomb ; 
I  often  lit  in  the  mournful  iTiade.  The  wind 
fighs  through  the  grafs  j  their  memory  ruflies  on 
my  mind.  Undifturbed  you  now  fleep  togtherj 
in  the  tomb  of  the  mountain  you  reft  alone  ! 

And  foft  be  their  reft,  faid  Utha,  haplefs 
children  of  ftreamy  Lotha  !  I  will  remember 
them  with  tears,  and  my  fecret  fong  fhall  rife ; 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  groves  of  Tora,  when 
the  ftream  is  roaring  near.  Then  fhall  they  come 
on  my  foul,  with  all  their  lovely  grief ! 

Three  days  feafted  the  kings  :  On  the  fourth 
their  white  fails  arofe.  The  winds  of  the  north 
drove  Fingal  to  Morven's  woody  land.  But  the 
fpirit  of  Loda  fat,  in  his  cloud,  behind  the  fhips 
of  Frothal.  He  hung  forward  with  all  his  blafts, 
and  fpread  the  white-bofomed  fails.  The  wounds 
of  his  form  were  not  forgot ;  he  ftill  feared  *  the 
hand  of  the  king  ! 

I  6 

•  The  ftory  of  Fingal  and  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  famous  Odin,  is  the  mod  extravagant  fit'^ion  in  all 
Gffian's  poems.  It  is  not,  however,  witliout  precedents  in 
the  befl  poets  ;  and  it  muft  be  faid  for  Offian,  that  he  fays 
nothing  Ijut  what  perfecftly  agreed  with  the  notions  of  the 
times  concerning  ghofls.  They  thought  the  fouls  of  the 
dead  were  material,  and  confequently  fufceptible  of  pain. 
Whether  a  proof  could  be  drawn  from  this  pafTage,  that 
Offiai,  had  no  notion  of  a  divinity,  I  fliall  leave  to  others  to 
determine  :  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  fuperior  beings  ought  to  take  no  notice  of  what  pafled 
iinong  meu.. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Addiefs  to  the  evening  ilar.  An  apoftrophe  to  Fingal  and 
his  times.  Minona  fings  before  the  king  the  fong  of  the 
unfortunate  Colma  :  And  the  bards  exhibit  other  fpeci- 
mens.  of  their  poetical  talents  ;  according  to  an  annual 
cuftom  eftabliihed  by  the  raonarchs  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians. 
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Star  of  defcending  night,  fair  is  thy  light  in 
the  weft  !  Tliou  lifteft  thy  unfliorn  head  from 
thy  cloud  :  Thy  fteps  are  ftately  on  thy  hilL 
What  doft  thou  behold  in  the  plain  ?  The  ftormy 
winds  are  laid.  The  murmur  of  the  torrent 
comes  from  afar.  Roaring  waves  climb  the  dif- 
tant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening  are  on  their 
feeble  wings ;  the  hum  of  their  courfe  is  on  the 
field.  What  doft  thou  behold,  fair  light  ?  But 
thou  doft  fmile  and  depart.  The  waves  come 
with  joy  around  thee  :  they  bathe  thy  lovely  hair. 
Farewel,  thou  lilent  beam  ?  Let  the  light  of  Of- 
fian's  foul  arife  ! 

And  it  does  arife  in  its  ftrength !  I  behold  my 
departed  friends.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora, 
as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Fingal  comes  like 
a  watery  column  of  mill ;  his  heroes  are  around  ; 
And  fee  the  bards  of  fong,  grey-haired  Ullin  ! 
{lately  Ryno  !  Alpin  *,  with  the  tuneful  voice  ! 
the   loft   complaint   of  Minona  !    How   are  ye 

changed 

*  Alpin  is  from  the  fame  root  with  Albion,  or  rather 
Albin,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain ;  Alp,  high  IJland,  or 
rountry.  The  prefent  name  of  our  iiland  has  its  origin  in 
the  Celtic  tongue;  fo  that  thofe  who  derive  it  from  any. 
other,  betrayed  their  ignorance  of  the  ancient  language  of 
orr  countr)',     Lrait  or  Braiif,  extenfjvc;  and  h,  land. 
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changed,  my  friends,  ilnce  the  days  of  Selma's 
feaft  ?  When  we  contended,  hke  gales  of  fpring, 
as  they  fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend  by  turns  the 
feebly-whi filing  grafs.  - 

*  Minona  came  forth  in  her  beauty ;  with 
downcaft  look  and  tearful  eye.  Her  hair  flew 
flowly  on  the  blaft,  that  rufhed  unfrequent 'from 
the  hill.  The  fouls  of  the  heroes  were  fad  wheii 
fhe  raifed  the  tuneful  voice.  Often  had  they  - 
feen  the  grave  of  Salgar  f ,  the  dark  dwelling  of 
white-bofomed  Colma  J.  Colma  left  alone  on 
the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  fong  ]  Salgar  pro- 
mifed  to  come  ;  but  the  night  defcended  around. 
Hear  the  voice  of  Colma^  when  fhe  fat  alone  on 
the  hill ! 

Colma. — It  is  night ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on 
the  hill  of  ftorms.     The  wind  is  heard  in  the   ^ 
mountain.     The  torrent  pours  down  the  rock.   - 
No  hut  receives  me  from  the  rain  j  forlorn  on   « 
the  hill  of  winds  ! 

Rife,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars, 
of  the  night,  arife  !  Lead  me,  fome  light,  to  the 
place  where  my  love  refts  from  the  chace  alone  ! 
His  bow  near  him,  unftrung  :  His  dogs  panting 
around  him.  But  here  I  muft  fit  alone,  by  the 
rock  of  the  mofly  ftream.  The  ftream  and  the 
wind  roar  aloud.  I  hear  not  the  voice  of  my 
love  !  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  chief  of 
the  hill,  his  promife  .''  Here  is  the  rock,  and 
here  the  tree  !  Here  is  the  roaring  ftream !  Thou 
didft  promife  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah !  Whi- 
ther is  my  Salgar  gone  ?  With  thee  I  would  fly, 

from 

*  Offian  introduces  Minona,  not  in  the  ideal  fcene  in 
his  own  mind,  which  he  had  defcribed ;  but  at  the  annua! 
feaft  of  Selma,  where  the  bards  repeated  their  worlts  be- 
fore Fingal. 

■f  Sealg-'er,  a  hunter, 

%  Cul-math,  a  ivtman  viitbjins  hair. 
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from  my  father ;  with  thee,  from  my  brother  of 
pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes  j  we  are 
not  foes,  O  Salgar  ! 

Ceafe  a  little  while,  O  wind  !  Stream,  be  thou 
lilent  a  while !  Let  my  voice  be  heard  around. 
Let  my  wanderer  hear  me  !  Salgar  !  It  is  Colma 
who  calls.  Here  is  the  tree,  and  the  rock. 
Salgar,  my  love !  I  am  here.  Why  delayeft 
thou  thy  coming  ?  Lo  !  the  calm  moon  comes 
forth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The 
rocks  are  grey  on  the  fteep.  I  fee  him  not  on 
the  brow.  His  dogs  com.e  not  before  him,  with 
tidings  of  liis  near  approach.  Here  I  muft  fit 
alone  ! 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  befide  me  ?  Are  they 
my  love  and  my  brother  ?  Speak  to  me,  O  my 
friends  !  To  Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak 
to  me  :  I  am  alone  !  My  foul  is  tormented  with 
fears  !  Ah  !  they  are  dead  !  Their  Avords  are 
red  from  the  iight.  O  my  brother  !  my  bro- 
ther !  Why  haft  thou  flain  my  Salgar  ?  Why,  O 
Salgar  !  haft  thou  flain  my  brother  ?  Dear  were 
ye  both  to  me  !  What  fhall  I  {liy  in  your  praife  ? 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thoufands  !  He 
was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me  j  hear  my 
voice  j  hear  me,  fons  of  my  love  !  They  are 
filent ;  filent  for  ever !  Cold,  cold  are  their 
breafts  cf  clay !  Oh  !  from  the  rock  on  the 
hill  •,  from  the  top  of  the  windy  fteep,  fpeak, 
ye  ghofts  of  the  dead !  fpeak,  I  will  not  be 
;;fraid  !  Whither  are  you  gone  to  reft  ?  In  what 
cave  of  the  hill  fhall  I  find  the  departed  ?  No 
feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale :  No  anfwer  half- 
drowned  in  the  ftorm  ! 

I  fit  in  my  grief!  I  wait  for  morning  in.  my 
tears !  Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead. 
Clofe   it   not   till   Cohna   come.     My  Ufe   flies 

away 
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away  like  a  dream  :  Why  fhould  I  ftay  beliind  ? 
Here  fliall  1  reft  with  my  friends,  by  the  ftream 
of  the  founding  rock.  Wiaen  night  comes  on 
the  hill ;  when  the  loud  winds  arife ;  my  ghoft 
lliall  ftand  in  the  blaft,  and  mourn  tlie  death  of 
my  friends.  The  hunter  fhall  hear  from  his 
booth.  He  fliall  fear,  but  love  my  voice  !  For 
f\veet  fhall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends  :  Pleafant 
were  her  friends  to  Colma  ! 

Such  was  thy  fong,  Minona,  foftly  bluOiing 
daughter  of  Torman,  Our  tears  defcended  for 
Colma,  and  our  fouls  were  fad !  Ullin  came 
with  his  harp  ;  he  gave  the  fong  of  Alpin.  The 
voice  of  Alpin  was  pleafant :  The  foul  of  Ryno 
was  a  beam  of  fire  !  But  they  had  refted  in  the 
narrow  houfe  :  Their  voice  had  ceafed  in  Selma. 
Ullin  had  returned,  one  day,  from  the  chace, 
before  the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  ftrife  on 
the  hill ;  their  fong  was  foft  but  fad !  They 
mourned  the  fall  of  Morar,  firil  of  mortal  men  ! 
His  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal  y  his  fword 
like  the  fword  of  Ofcar.  But  he  fell^  and  his 
father  mourned :  His  filler's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  Minona's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  the 
lifter  of  car-borne  Morar»  She  retired  from  the 
fong  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon  in  the  weft,  when 
fhe  forefees  the  fhower,  and  hides  her  fair  head 
in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp,  with  Ullin  ; 
the  fong  of  mourning  rofe  ! 

Ryno.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  paft  : 
Calm  is  the  noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  di- 
vided in  heaven.  Over  the  green  liills  flies  the 
inconftant  fun.  Red  through  the  ftony  vale 
xomes  down  the  ftream  of  the  hill.  Sweet  are 
thy  murmurs,  O  ftream  !  but  more  fweet  is  the 
voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  fon 
of  fong,  mourning  for  the  dead  !    Bent  is  his 

head 
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head  of  age  ;  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou 
fon  of  fong,  Why  alone  on  the  lilent  hill  ?  "Way 
complainelt  thou,  as  a  blaft  in  the  wood ;  as  a 
wave  on  the  lonely  Ihore  ? 

Alpin.  My  tears,  O  Ryno  !  are  for  the  dead  ; 
my  voice  for  thofe  that  have  palled  away.  Tall 
thou  art  on  the  hill ;  fair  among  the  Ibns  of  the 
vale.  But  thou  Ihalt  fall  like  Morar  * ;  the 
mourner  Ihall  lit  on  thy  tomb.  Tne  hills  Ihall 
know  thee  no  more ;  tlay  bow  Ihall  lie  in  the 
hall,  unftrung  ! 

Thou  wert  fwift,  O  Morar !  as  a  roe  on  the 
defart  j  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath 
was  as  the  florm.  Thy  fword  in  battle,  as 
lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice  was  a  ftream 
after  rain  ;  like  thunder  on  diftant  hills.  Many 
fell  by  thy  arm ;  they  were  confumed  in  the 
flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou  didlt  return 
from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow !  Thy 
face  was  like  the  fun  after  rain ;  like  the  moon 
in  the  filence  of  night ;  calm  as  the  breaft  of  the 
lake  when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  !  Dark  the  place 
of  thine  abode  !  With  three  fteps  I  compafs  thy 
grave,  O  thou  who  wall  io  great  before  !  Four 
itones,  with  their  heads  of  mofs,  are  the  only 
memorial  of  thee.  A  tree  with  fcarce  a  leaf, 
long  grafs,  which  whiftles  in  the  wind,  mark  to 
tlie  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the  mighty  Morar. 
Morar !  thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou  haft  no 
mother  to  mourn  thee  ;  no  maid  with  her  tears 
of  love.  Dead  is  fhe  that  brought  thee  forth. 
Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Mcrglan. 

Who  on  his  ftafF  is  this  ?  Who  is  this,  whofe 
head  is  white  with  age  ?  Whofe  ey€s  are  red  with 

tears  J 

*  Mor  cr,  great  man. 
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tears  ?  Who  quakes  at  every  ftep  ?  It  is  thy  fa- 
ther *,  O  Morar  !  the  father  of  no  fon  but  thee. 
He  heard  of  thy  fame  in  war  j  he  heard  of  foes 
difperfed.  He  heard  cf  Morar's  renown ;  why 
did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound  ?  Weep,  thou  fa- 
ther of  Morar  !  weep  ;  but  thy  fon  heareth  thee 
not.  Deep  is  the  fieep  cf  the  dead ;  low  their 
pillow  of  dull.  No  K^ore  fliall  he  hear  thy  voice  ; 
no  more  awake  at  thy  call.  When  fhall  it  be 
morn  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the  flumberer  awake  .'* 
Farewel,  thou  braved  of  men  !  thou  conqueror 
in  the  field  I  But  the  field  fliall  fee  thee  no  more; 
nor  the  dark  v/ood  be  lightened  with  the  fplendor 
of  thy  ftee!.  Thou  halt  left  no  fon.  The  fong 
Ihall  preferve  thy  name.  Future  times  iliall  hear 
of  thee  j  they  fiiall  hear  of  the  fallen  Morar  ! 

The  grief  of  all  arofe,  but  moll  the  burfting  ' 
flgh  cf  Armin  f .  He  remembers  the  death  of  ■ 
his  fon,  who  fell  In  the  days  of  his  youth.  Car-- 
mor  J  was  near  the  hero,  the  chief  of  the  echo- 
ing Galmal.  Why  burils  the  figh  of  Armin, 
he  faid  ?  Is  there  a  caufe  to  mourn  ?  The  fong. 
comes,  with  its  mufic,  to  melt  and  pieafe  the 
foul.  It  is  Uke.  foft  mill,  that,  riling  from  a 
lake,  pours  on  the  filent  vale ;  the  green  flowers 
are  filled  with  dew,  but  the  fun  returns  in  his 
flrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone.  Why  art  thou 
fad,  O  Armin  !  chief  of  fea-furrounded  Gorma  ? 

Sad  !  I  am  !  nor  fmall  is  my  caufe  of  woe  I 
Carmor,  thou  haft  loll  no  fon •,. thou  hail  loll: 
no  daughter  cf  beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  hves  j 
and  Annira  faireft  mald=     The  boughs  of  thy 

houfe 


*  Torman,  the  fon  of  Carthul,  lord  of  I-mora,  one  vf. 
the  weftern  ifles. 

j  Armin,  a  hero.  He  was  chief  or  petty  king  of  Gorma, 
i.  e.  the  blue  ijland,  fuppofcd  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

I   Ct.Z.'C'mat^-a  t:ill  dark-comphxiuncd  man,    . 
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houfe  afcend,  O  Carmor !  but  Armin  is  the  laft 
of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed,  O  Daura !  deep 
thy  fleep  in  the  tomb  I  When  flialt  thou  awake 
Avith  thy  fongs  ?  with  all  thy  voice  of  mufic  ? 

Arife,  winds  of  autumn,  arife  ;  blow  along  the 
heath !  Streams  of  the  mountains,  roar !  Roar^ 
tempefts,  in  the  groves  of  my  oaks !  Walk  through 
broken  clouds,  O  moon  !  ihow  thy  pale  face,  at 
intervals  !  Bring  to  my  mind  the  night,  when  all 
my  children  fell ;  when  Arindal  the  mighty  fell  j 
when  Daura  the  lovely  failed ! "  Daura,  my  daugh- 
ter !  thou  wert  fair;  fair  as  the  moon  on  Fura  *  j 
white  as  the  driven  fnow  ;  fweet  as  the  breathing 
gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  flrong.  Thy  fpear 
was  fwift  in  the  field.  Thy  look  was  like  mift 
on  the  wave  ••  Thy  fliield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  ftorm. 
Armar,  renowned  in  war,  came,  and  fought 
Daura's  love.  He  was  not  long  refufed  ;  fair 
was  the  hope  of  their  friends  ! 

Erath,  fon  of  Odgal  repined  :  His  brother  had 
been  flain  by  Armor.  He  came,  difguifed  like  a 
fon  of  the  fea:  Fair  was  his  Ikiff  on  the  wave;  white 
his  locks  of  age  ;  calm  his  ferious  brow.  Faireft 
of  women,  he  faid,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin  I 
a  rock  not  diftant  in  the  fea,  bears  a  tree  on  its 
fide  !  red  fhines  the  fruit  afar !  There  Armar 
waits  for  Daura.  I  come  to  carry  his  love  !  She 
went ;  flie  called  on  Armar.  Nought  anfwered, 
but  the  fon  f  of  the  rock,  Armar,  my  love  !  My 
love  !  Why  tormenteft  thou  me  with  fear  ?  Hear 
fon  of  Armar,  hear  :  It  is  Daura  who  calleth  thee ! 
Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the  land.     She 

hfted 

*   Fuar-a,  cold  ijland. 

f  3y  the  foil  of  the  rod  the  poet  means  the  echoing  back 
of  the  human  voice  from  a  rock.  The  vulgar  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  repetition  of  found  was  made  ^y  a  fpirit 
within  the  rock ;  and  they,  on  that  account,  called  it  mac 
talla ;  the  fin  ivko  divelh  in  the  roik. 
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lifted  up  her  voice  ;  flie  called  for  her  brother 
and  her  father.  Arindal !  Armin  !  none  to  re- 
lieve your  Daura ! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  fea.  Arindal  my  fon 
defcended  from  the  hill  •,  rough  in  the  fpoils  of 
the  chace.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  fide  ;  his 
bow  was  in  his  hand  :  Five  dark  grey  dogs  attend 
his  fteps.  He  faw  fierce  Erath  on  the  fhcre : 
He  feized  and  bound  him  to  an  oak.  Thick  wind 
the  thongs  *  of  the  hide  around  his  limbs  ;  he 
loads  the  wind  with  his  groans.  Arindal  afcends 
the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura  to  land. 
Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the  grey- 
feathered  fhaft.  It  fung ;  it  funk  in  thy  heart, 
O  Arindal  my  fon .'  For  Erath  the  traitor  thou 
diedft.  The  oar  is  Hopped  at  once  ;  he  panted 
on  the  rock  and  expired.  What  is  thy  grief,  O 
Daura,  when  round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  bro- 
ther's blood  !  The  boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Ar- 
mar plunges  into  the  fea,  to  refcue  his  Daura,  or 
die.  Sudden  a  blaft  from  the  hill  came  over  the 
waves.     He  funk,  and  he  rofe  no  more. 

Alone,  on  the  fea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was 
heard  to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her 
cries.  What  could  her  father  do  ?  All  night  I 
flood  on  the  fhore.  I  faw  her  by  the  faint  beam 
of  the  moon.  All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud 
was  the  wind ;  the  rain  beat  hard  on  the  hill. 
Before  morning  appeared,  her  voice  was  weak. 
It  died  away,  like  the  evening-breeze  among  the 
grafs  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief  fhe  expired  ; 
and  left  thee  Armin  alone.  Gone  is  my  flrength 
in  war  !  fallen  my  pride  among  women  !  When 
the  florins  aloft  arife ;  when  the  north  lifts  the 


*  The  poet  here  only  means,  that  Erath  was  bound  with 
leathern  thones. 
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wave  on  high ;  I  fit  by  the  founding  fhore,  and 
look,  on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by  the  fetting 
moon,  I  fee  the  ghofts  of  my  children.  Half- 
viewlefs,  they  walk  in  mournful  conference  toge- 
ther. Will  none  of  you  fpeak  in  pity  ?  They  do 
not  regard  tjieir  father.  I  am  fad,  O  Carmor  ! 
nor  fmall  is  my  cauie  of  woe. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days 
of  fong;  Avhen  the  king  heard  the  mufic  of  harps, 
the  tales  of  other  times  !  The  chiefs  gathered 
from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  found. 
They  praifed  the  voice  *  of  Cona  !  the  firft 
among  a  thoufand  bards  !  But  age  is  now  on  my 
tongue :  My  foul  has  failed  !  I  hear,  at  times, 
the  ghofts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleafant  fong. 
But  memory  fails  on  my  mind.  I  hear  the  call  of 
years  !  They  fay,  as  they  pafs  along,  why  does 
Oflian  fing?  Soon  ihall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe, 
and  no  bard  lliall  raile  his  fame  !  Roll  on,  ye 
dark-brown  years ;  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your 
courfe  !  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Oflian,  for  his 
llrength  has  failed.  The  fons  of  fong  are  gone 
to  reft.  My  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft,  that 
roars,  lonely,  on  a  fea-furroundcd  rock,  after  the 
winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there  ; 
the  diftant  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees ! 

*  Oflian  is  fometimes  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Ccaa. 
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This  piece,  as  many  more  of  GiEan's  compofitions,  is  ad- 
drefTed  to  one  of  the  firfl:  Chriftian  miffionaries.  The 
ftory  of  the  poem  is  handed  down,  by  tradition,  thus  : 
In  the  country  of  the  Britons,  between  the  walls,  two 
chiefs  lived  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  Dunthalmo,  lord  of 
Teutha,  fuppofed  to  be  Tweed,  and  Rathmor,  who 
dwelt  at  Clirtha,  well  known  to  be  the  river  Clyde. 
Rathmor  was  not  more  renowned  for  his  generofity  and 
hofpitality,  than  Dunthalmo  was  infamous  for  his  cruel- 
ty and  ambition.  Dunthalmo,  through  envy,  or  on  ac- 
count of  fome  private  feuds  which  fubfifted  between  the 
families,  murdered  Rathmor  at  a  feaft ;  but,  being  after- 
•xvards  touched  with  remorfe,  he  educated  the  two  fon* 
of  Rathmor,  Calthon  and  Colmar,  in  hjs  own  houfe. 
They  growing  up  to  man's  eflate,  dropped  fome  hints 
that  they  intended  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father ; 
upon  which  Dunthalmo  fliut  them  up  in  two  caves  on 
the  banks  of  Teutha,  intending  to  take  them  off  private- 
ly. Colmal,  the  daughter  of  Dunthalmo,  who  was  fe- 
cretly  in  love  with  Calthon,  helped  him  to  make  his  e- 
fcape  from  prifon,  and  fled  with  him  to  Fingal,  difgui- 
fcd  in  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior,  and  implored  his 
aid  againfl  Dunthalmo.  Fingal  fent  Ofhan  with  three 
hundred  men  to  Colmar's  relief.  Dunthalmo  having 
previoufly  murdered  Colmar,  came  to  a  battle  with  Of- 
fian ;  but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  and  his  army  to- 
tally defeated. 
Calthon  married  Colmal,  his  deliverer ;  and  Offian  return- 
ed to  Morven. 
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JT  LEASANT  is  the  voice  of  thy  fong,  thou  lone- 
ly dweller  of  the  rock  !  It  comes  on  the  found 
of  the  ftream,  along  the  narrow  vale.  My  foul 
awakes,  O  ftranger  !  in  the  midft  of  my  hall.  I 
ftretch  my  hand  to  the  fpear,  as  in  the  days  of 
other  years.  I  ftretch  my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble  ; 
and  the  figh  of  my  bofom  grows.  Wilt  thou  not 
lillen,  fon  of  the  rock  !  to  the  fong  of  Offian  ? 
My  foul  is  full  of  other  times ;  the  joy  of  my 
youth  returns.  Thus  the  flm  appears  in  the  weft, 
after  the  fleps  of  his  brighmefs  have  moved  be- 
hind a  ftorm ;  the  green  hills  lift  their  dewy 
heads  :  The  blue  ftreams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The 
aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  ftafF;  his  grey  hair 
glitters  in  the  beam.  Doft  thou  not  behold,  fon 
of  the  rock  !  a  Ihield  in  Offian's  hall?  It  is  mark- 
ed with  the  ftrokes  of  battle ;  and  the  bright- 
nefs  of  its  bofTes  has  failed.  That  lliield  the  great 
Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief  of  ftreamy  Teutha. 
Dunthalmo  bore  it  in  battle,  before  he  fell  by 
OiTian's  fpear.  Liften,  fon  of  the  rock  !  to  the 
tale  of  other  years  ! 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.     The  feeble 

dwelt  in  his  hall.     The  gates  of  Rathmor  were 

never   fliut ;  his   feaft  was   always  fpread.     The 

fons  of  the    flranger    came.     They  blefled  the 

K  2  generous 
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generous  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong, 
and  touched  the  harp :  Joy  brightened  on  the 
face  of  the  fad  !  Dunthahno  came,  in  his  pride, 
and  ruihed  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor.  The 
chief  of  Clutha  overcame  :  The  rage  of  Dunthal- 
mo  rofe.  He  came,  by  night,  with  his  war- 
riors ;  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell  in  his 
halls,  where  his  feaffc  was  often  fpread  for  Gran- 
gers. 

Colmar  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  fons 
of  car-borne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the  joy 
of  youth,  into  their  father's  hall.  They  behold 
him  in  his  blood ;  their  burfling  tears  defcend. 
The  foul  of  Dunthalmo  melted,  when  he  faw 
the  children  of  youth.  He  brought  them  to 
Alteutha's  *  walls ;  they  grew  in  the  houfe  of 
their  foe.  They  bent  the  bow  in  his  prefence ; 
and  came  forth  to  his  wars.  They  law  the  fallen 
walls  of  their  fathers  j  they  faw  the  green  thorn 
in  the  hall.  Their  tears  ruflied  forth  in  fecret. 
At  times,  their  faces  were  fad.  Dunthalmo  be- 
held their  grief:  His  darkening  foul  defigned 
their  death.  He  clofed  them  in  two  caves,  on 
the  echoing  banks  of  Teutha.  The  fun  did 
not  come  there  v,rith  his  beams ;  nor  the  moon 
of  heaven  by  night.  The  Tons  of  Rathmor  re- 
mained in  darknefs,  and  forefaw  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  filence, 
the   fair-haired,    blue-eyed  Colmalf.     Her  eye 

had 


*  Al-teutha,  or  rather  Baltcutha,  the  totvn  of  Tivecd,  the 
aame  of  Dunthalmo's  feat.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all  the 
names  in  this  poem  are  derived  from  the  Galic  language  ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  it  was  once  the  univerfal  language  of 
the  whole  ifland. 

f  Caol-mhal,  a  ivoman  ivith  fmall  eyc-broivs ;  fmall  eye- 
brows were  a  diftinguifliing  part  of  beauty  in  Offian's  time; 
and  he  feldom  fails  to  give  them  to  the  fine  women  of  his 
poems. 
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had  rolled  in  fecret  on  Calthon ;  his  lovelinefs 
Avelled  in  her  foul.  She  trembled  for  her  war- 
rior ;  but  what  could  Colmal  do  ?  Her  arm 
could  not  lift  the  fpear ;  nor  v/as  the  fwoi-d 
formed  for  her  fide.  Her  white  bread  never  rofe 
beneath  a  mail.  Neither  was  her  eye  the  terror 
of  heroes.  What  canft  thou  do,  O  Colmal !  for 
the  falling  chief  ?  Her  fteps  are  unequrd ;  her 
hair  is  loofe :  Her  eye  looks  wildly  through  her 
tears.  She  came,  by  night,  to  the  hall  *.  She 
armed  her  lovely  form  in  fteel ;  the  fteel  of  a 
young  warrior,  who  fell  in  the  midl;:  of  his  battles. 
She  came  to  the  cave  of  Calthon,  ^nd  loofed  the 
thong  from  his  hands. 

«  Arife,  fon  of  Rathmor,"  fhe  faid,  "  arife,  the 
night  is  dark  !  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Selma  f , 
chief  of  fallen  Clutha  !  I  am  the  fon  of  Lamgal, 
who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  hall.  I  heard  of  thy 
dark  dwelling  in  the  cave,  and  my  foul  arofe. 
Arife,  fon  of  Rathmor,  arife,  the  night  is  dark  !" 
<'  Bleft  voice  !"  replied  the  chief,  "  comeft  thou 
from  the  clouds  to  Calthon  ?  The  ghofts  of  his 
fathers  have  often  defcended  in  his  dreams,  fince 
the  fun  has  retired  from  Ids  eyes,  and  darknefs 
has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  art  thou  the  fon  of 
Lamgal,  the  chief  I  often  faw  in  Clutha  ?  But 
fhall  I  fly  to  Fingal,  and  Colmar  my  brother  low? 
Will  I  ily  to  Morven,  and  the  hero  clofed  in 
night  ?  No  ;  give  me  that  fpear,  fon  of  Lamgal, 
Calthon  will  defend  his  brother  !" 

K  ?  «'  A 


*  That  is,  the  hall  where  the  arms  taken  from  enemies 
were  hung  up  as  trophies.  OlTian  is  very  careful  to  make 
his  ftories  probable ;  for  he  makes  Colmal  put  on  the  arms 
of  a  )  outh  killed  in  his  firft  battle,  as  more  proper  for  a 
young  woman,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  ftrong  enough  to 
carry  the  armoar  of  a  full  grown  warrior. 

f  Fingal. 
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"  A  thoufand  warriors,"  replied  the  maid, 
"  ftretch  their  fpears  round  car-borne  Cohnar. 
What  can  Calthon  do  againft  a  hoft  fo  great  ? 
Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Morven,  he  will  come 
with  war.  His  arm  is  ftretched  forth  to  the 
unhappy ;  the  lightning  of  his  fword  is  round 
the  •w  eak.  Arife,  thou  fon  of  Rathmor  !  the 
Ihadows  will  fly  away. .  Arile,  or  thy  fteps  may 
be  fcen,  and  thou  mufi:  fall  in  youth  !" 

The  fighing  hero  rofe  ;  his  tears  defcend  fo^* 
car-borne  Colmar.  He  came  with  the  maid  to 
Selma's  hall ;  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Col- 
xnal.  The  helmet  cover'd  her  lovely  face.  Her 
bofom  heaved  beneath  the  fteel.  Fingal  returned 
from  the  chace,  and  found  the  lovely  ftrangers. 
They  were  like  two  beams  of  light,  in  the  midil: 
of  the  hall  of  lliells.  The  king  heard  the  tale  of 
grief;  and  turned  his  eyes  around.  A  thoufand 
heroes  half-rofe  before  him  ;  claiming  the  war  of 
Tcutha.  I  came  with  my  fpear  from  the  hill ; 
the  joy  of  battle  rofe  in  my  breaft  :  For  the  king 
Ipoke  to  Oflian  ia  the  mldd.  of  a  thoufand 
chiefs. 

*'  Son  of  my  ftrength,"  began  the  king, 
"  take  thou  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Go  to  Teutha's 
rulhing  dream,  and  fave  the  car-borne  Colmar. 
Let  thy  fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleafant 
gale ;  that  my  foul  may  rejoice  over  my  fon, 
who  renews  ilie  renown  of  our  fiithers.  Offian  ! 
be  thou  a  ftorni  in  war ;  but  mild  when  the  foe 
is  low  !  It  was  thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon  ! 
Be  thou  like  Selma's  chief.  When  the  haughty 
come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes  behold  them  not. 
But  my  arm  is  ftretched  forth  to  the  unbippy. 
My  fword  defends  the  w'.-.il.." 
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I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king.  I  took 
my  rattling  arms.  Diaran  *  rofe  at  my  fide,  and 
D.irgo  -f  king  of  fpears.  Three  liundred  youths 
followed  our  Iteps  :  The  lovely  ilrangers  were  at 
my  Tide.  Dunthalmo  heard  the  found  of  our 
approach.  He  gathered  the  ftrength  of  Teutha. 
He  itood  on  a  hill  with  his  holl.  They  were 
like  rocks  broken  with  thunder,  when  their  bent 
trees  are  linged  and  bare,  and  the  ftreams  of  their 
K-  4  chinks 

*  Diaran,  father  of  that  Connal  who  \v::.s  unfortunately 
killed  by  Crimora,  his  miftrcfs. 

f  Daigo,  the  fon  of  CoUath,  is  celebrated  in  other  poems 
by  Ollian.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  a  boar  at  a 
hunting  partv.  The  lamentation  of  his  millrefs,  or  wife, 
Mingala,  over  his  body,  is  extant;  but  whether  it  is  of 
Oflir.n's  compofuion,  I  cannot  determine.  It  is  generally 
afcribed  to  him,  and  has  much  of  his  manner  ;  but  fome 
traditions  mention  it  as  an  imitation  by  fome  later  bard. 
Ai  it  has  fome  poetical  merit,  I  have  fubjoined  it. 

1  HE  fpoufe  of  Dargo  comes  in  tears  :  For  Dargo  was  no 
more!  The  heroes  ligh  over  Lartlio's  chief:  And  what 
fiiall  fad  Mingala  do  r  The  dark  foul  vaniOied  like  morn- 
ing mift,  before  the  king  of  fpears  :  But  the  generous  glow- 
ed in  his  prefence  like  the  morning  flar. 

Who  was  the  faireft  and  moft  lovely  ?  Who  but  Goliath's 
ftately  fon  ?  Who  fat  in  the  midft  of  the  wife,  but  Dargo 
of  the  mighty  deeds  ? 

Thy  hand  touched  the  trembling  harp  :  Thy  voice  was 
foft  as  fummer-winds.  Ah  me  !  what  ihall  the  heroes  fay  ? 
for  Dargo  fell  before  a  boar.  Pale  is  the  lovely  cheek ;  the 
look  of  which  was  Him  in  danger!  Why  haft  thou  failed 
on  our  hills  i"  thou  fairer  than  the  beams  of  the  fun  ! 

The  daughter  of  Adonfiou  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the 
valiant ;  llie  was  lovely  in  their  eyes,  but  fne  chofe  to  be 
the  fpoufe  of  Dargo. 

But  thou  art  alone,  Mingala  !  The  night  is  coming  with 
iti  clouds ;  V.'here  is  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  .'  Where  but  in 
the  tomb  or  Dargo  .=' 

Why  doft  thou  lift  the  ftone,  O  bard?  Why  doft  thou 
fliut  the  narrow  houfe  ?  Mingala's  eyes  are  heavy,  bard  ! 
She  mufl  deep  with  Dargo. 

Laft  night  1  heard  the  fong  of  joy  in  Lartho's  lefty  half. 
B\st  fiknce  dwclis  urcund  my  btd.  Mingnla  rc-fls  wiih  Dargo. 
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cliinks  have  failed.  The  ftream  of  Teutha  roiled'j 
in  its  pride,  before  the  gloomy  foe.  I  fent  a  bard 
to  Dunthalmo,  to  offer  the  combat  on  the  plain  ; 
but  he  fmiled  In  the  darknefs  of  his  pride.  His 
unfettled  hoft  moved  on  the  hill  j  like  the  moun- 
tain cloud,  when  the  blalt  has  entered  its  womb, 
and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  fide. 

They  brought  Colmar  to  Teutha's  bank,  bound 
xvith  a  thoufand  thongs.  The  chief  is  fad,  but 
(Lately.  His  eye  is  on  his  friends  ;  for  we  flood 
in  ci:r  arms,  whilft  Teutha's  waters  rolled  be- 
tween. Dunthalmo  came  v.ith  his  fpear,  and 
pierced  tlic  hero's  fide  :  He  rolled  on  the  bank  in 
his  blood.  We  heard  his  broken  fighs,  Calthon 
iTifhed  into  the  ftream :  I  bounded  forward  on 
my  fpear.  Teutha's  race  fell  before  us.  Night 
came  rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  refted  on  a  rock 
amidft  an  aged  wood.  The  rage  of  his  bolom 
burned  againft  the  car-borne  Calthon.  But  Cal- 
thon flood  in  his  grief  j  he  mourned  the  fallen 
Colmar ;  Colmar  flain  in  youth,  before  his  fame 
arofe  ! 

I  bade  the  fong  of  woe  to  rife,  to  footh  the 
mournful  chief  j  but  he  ftood  beneath  a  tree, 
and  often  threw  his  fpear  on  earth.  The  humid 
eye  of  Colmal  roiled  near  in  a  fecret  tear :  She 
forefaw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or  of  Clutha's 
warlike  chief.  Now  half  the  night  had  palled 
r.way.  Silence  and  darknefs  were  on  the  field. 
Sleep  reflcd  on  the  eyes  of  the  heroes  :  Calthon's 
fettling  foul  was  ftill.  His  eyes  were  half-clofed  ; 
but  the  murmur  of  Teutha  had  not  yet  failed  in 
his  ear.  Pale,  and  fliewing  his  wounds,  the 
ghoft  of  Colmar  came  :  He  bent  his  head  over 
the  hero,  and  raifed  his  feeble  voice  ! 

"  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Rathmor  in  his  night,  and 
his  brother  low  ?  Did  we  not  rife  to  the  chace  to- 
gether ? 
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gether  ?  Purfued  we  not  the  dark-brown  hinds  ? 
Cohnar  was  not  forgot  till  he  fell ;  till  death  had 
blaited  his  youth.  I  lie  pale  beneath  the  rock  of 
Lona.  O  let  Calthon  rife  !  The  morning  comes 
with  its  beams  j  Dunthalmo  will  difhonour  the 
fallen."  He  paifed  away  in  his  blaft.  The  riiing 
Calthon  faw  the  fteps  of  his  departure.  He  rufli- 
ed  in  the  found  of  his  fleel.  Unhappy  Colmal 
rofe.  She  followed  her  hero  through  night,  and 
dragged  her  fpear  behind.  But,  when  Calthon 
came  to  Lena's  rock,  he  found  his  fallen  brother. 
The  rage  of  his  bofom  rofe ;  he  rufhed  among 
the  foe.  The  groans  of  death  afcend.  They 
clofe  around  the  chief.  He  is  bound  in  the  midft, 
and  brought  to  gloomy  Dunthalmo.  The  ihout 
of  joy  arofe  ;  and  the  hills  of  night  replied. 

I  ilarted  at  the  found ;  and  took  my  father's 
fpear.  Diaran  rofe  at  my  fide  ;  and  the  youthful 
ftrength  of  Dargo.  We  mifled  the  chief  of  Clu- 
tha,  and  our  fouls  Avere  fad.  I  dreaded  the  de- 
parture of  my  fame.  The  pride  of  my  valour 
rofe  !  "  Sons  of  Morven  !"  I  fiid,  "  it  is  not 
thus  our  fathers  fought.  They  relied  not  en  the 
field  of  ftrangers,  when  the  foe  was  not  fallen  be- 
fore them.  Their  flrcngth  was  like  the  eagles  of 
heaven ;  their  renown  is  in  the  fong.  But  our 
people  fall  by  degrees.  Our  fame  begins  to  depart. 
What  fhall  the  king  of  Morven  fay,  if  Offian 
conquers  not  at  Teutha  ?  Rife  in  your  fleel,  ye 
warriors  !  follow  the  found  of  Offian's  courfe. 
He  will  not  return,  but  renowned,  to  the  echo- 
ing walls  of  Selma." 

Morning  rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha. 
Colmal  ftood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of  the 
chief  of  Clutha  :  Thrice  the  fpear  fell  from  her 
hand.  My  v/rath  turned  againft  the  llrangtr ; 
for  my  foul  trembled  for  Cr.lthon.  "  Son  of  the 
K  ?  feeble 
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feeble  hand !"  I  faid,  "  do  Teutha's  warriors 
fight  with  tears  ?  The  battle  is  not  won  with 
grief;  nor  dwells  the  figh  in  the  foul  of  war.  Go 
to  the  deer  of  Carmun,  to  the  lowing  herds  of 
Teutha.  But  leave  thefe  arms,  thou  fon  of  fear  ! 
A  warrior  may  lift  them  in  fight." 

I  tore  the  mail  from  her  fhoulders.  Her  fnowy 
bread  appeared.  She  bent  her  blulhing  face  to 
the  ground.  I  looked  in  filence  to  the  chiefs. 
The  fpear  fell  from  my  hand  ;  the  figh  of  my  bo- 
fom  rofe  !  But  when  I  heard  the  name  of  the 
maid,  my  crowding  tears  ruflied  down.  I  blelTed 
the  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and  bade  the  battle 
move  ! 

Why,  fon  of  the  rock,  fhould  Offian  tell  how 
Teutha's  warriors  died  ?  They  are  now  forgot  in 
their  land ;  their  tombs  are  not  found  on  the 
heath.  Years  came  on  with  their  ftorms.  The 
green  mounds  are  mouldered  away.  Scarce  is 
the  grave  of  Dunthalmo  feen,  or  the  place  where 
he  fell  by  the  fpear  of  Offian.  Some  grey  war- 
rior, half  blind  with  age,  fitting  by  night  at  the 
flaming  oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now  my  deeds  to 
his  fons,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark  Dunthalmo. 
The  faces  of  youth  bend  iidelong  towards  his 
voice.  Surprife  and  joy  burn  in  their  eyes  !  I 
found  Calthon  bound  to  an  oak  ;  my  fword  cut 
the  thongs  from  his  hands.  I  gave  him  the 
white-bofomed  Colmal.  They  dwelt  io  the  halls 
of  Teutha. 
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i,atiimon,  a  EritiOi  prince,  taking  advant;ige  of  Fingal's 
abfence  on  an  expedition  in  Ireland,  made  a  defcent  on 
Morven,  and  advanced  within  fight  of  Sclma,  the-royai 
refidence.  Fingal  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  and  Lathmon 
retreated  to  a  hill,  where  his  army  was  furprifed  by 
"ight,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner  by  Ollian  and  Gaul  the 
Ion  of  Morni/  The  poem  opens  with  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  Fingal  on  the  coafl  of  Morven,  and  ends,  it  may 
be  fuppofedj  about  noon  the  next  day. 
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OELMA,  thy  halls  are  nlent.  There  is  no  found 
in  the  woods  of  Morven.  The  wave  tumbles 
alone  on  the  coaft.  The  filent  beam  of  the  fun 
is  on  the  field.  The  daughters  of  Morven  come 
forth,  like  the  bow  of  the  ilaower  ;  they  look  to- 
wards green  Erin  for  the  white  fails  of  the  king. 
He  had  promifed  to  return,  but  the  winds  of  the 
north  arofe  ! 

Who  pours  from  the  eaftern  hill,  like  a  ftream 
of  darknefs  ?  It  is  the  hoft  of  Lathmon.  He  has 
heard  of  the  abfence  of  Fingal.  He  trurts  in  the 
wind  of  the  north.  His  foul  brightens  with  joy. 
Why  doft  thou  come,  O  Lathmon  ?  The  mighty 
are  not  in  Selma.  Why  comeft  thou  with  rhy 
forward  fpear  ?  Will  the  daughters  of  Morven 
fight  ?  But  ftop,  O  mighty  llream,  in  thy  courfei 
Does  not  Lathmon  behold  thefe  fails  ?  Why  doft 
thou  vanifh,  Lathmon,  hkethemift  of  the  lake? 
But  the  fqually  ftorm  is  behind  thee  ;  Fingal 
purfues  thy  fteps  ! 

The  king  of  Morven  had  ftarted  from  fleep, 
as  we  rolled  on  the  dark-blue  wave.  He  ftretch- 
ed  his  hand  to  the  fpear,  his  heroes  rofe  around. 
We  knew  that  he  had  feen  his  fathers,  for  they 
often  dcfcended  to  his  dreams,  when  the  fword 
of  the  foe  rofe  over  the  land  ;  and  the  battle 
darkened  before  us.  "  Whither  haft  thou  fled, 
O  wind?"  faid  the  king  of  Morven.     "  Doft 

tho« 
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thou  ruftle  in  the  chambers  of  the  fouth,  pur-' 
ilieil  thou  the  lliower  in  other  lands  ?  Why  dofl 
thou  not  come  to  my  fails  ?  to  the  blue  face  of 
my  feas  ?  The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven, 
and  the  king  is  abfent  far.  But  let  each  bind  on 
his  mail,  and  each  afllime  his  fliield.  Stretch 
every  fpear  over  the  wave  ;  let  every  fword  be 
unfheathed.  Lathmon  *  is  i)efore  us  with  his 
hoft :  He  that  fled  f  from  Fingal  on  the  plains  of 
Lona.  But  he  returns,  like  a  collected  ftreami 
and  his  roar  is  between  our  hills." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  ruflied 
into  Carmona's  bay.  Oflian  afcended  the  hill  : 
He  thrice  ftruck  his  bofly  fhield.  The  rock  of 
Morven  replied  \  the  bounding  roes  came  forth. 
The  foe  was  troubled  in  my  prefence :  He  colledted 
his  darkened  hoft-  I  ftood,  like  a  cloud  on  the 
hill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms  of  my  youth. 

Morni  %  fat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring  wa- 
ters of  Strumon  1|  :  His  locks  of  age  are  grey :  He 
leans  forward  on  his  flaff ;  young  Gaul  is  near 
the  hero,  hearing  the  battles  of  his  father.  Often 
did  he  rife,  in  the  fire  of  his  foul,  at  the  mighty 
deeds  of  Morni.  The  aged  heard  the  found  of 
Offian's  fhield  :  He  knew  the  fign  of  war.  He ' 
flarted  at  once  from  his  place.     His  grey  hair 

parted 


*  It  is  faid  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  intelligence  of 
Lathmon's  invafion  that  occafioned  Fingal's  return  from 
Ireland ;  though  Oflian,  more  poetically,  afcribes  the  caufe 
of  Fingal's  knowledge  to  his  dream. 

f  He  alludes  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal  had  defeated 
Lathmon. 

I  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of  Fin- 
gal, and  his  father  Comhal.  The  lafl  mentioned  hero  was 
killed  in  battle  againft  Morni's  tribe ;  but  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  Fingal  reduced  them,  at  laft,  to  obedience.  We 
find  the  two  heroes  perfedlly  reconciled  in  this  poera. 

II  Stru'mone,/r^<2;^/  of  the  hill.  Here  the  proper  name  of 
.1  rivulet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selm?. 
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parted  on  his  back.  He  remembered  the  deeds. 
of  other  years. 

"  My  Ibn,"  he  faid,  to  fair-haired  Gaul,  "  I 
hear  the  found  of  war.  The  king  of  Morven  is 
returned,  his  fignals  are  fpread  on  the  wind* 
Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon  j  bring  his  arms  to- 
Morni.  Bring  the  Ihield  of  my  father's  latter? 
years,  for  my  arm  begins  to  fail.  Take  thou  thy 
armour,  O  Gaul !  and  rufli  to  the  firft  of  thy 
battles.  Let  thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown  of 
thy  fathers.  Be  thy  courfe  in  the  field,  hke  the 
eagle's  wing.  Why  fliouldft  thou  fear  death,  my 
fon  ?  the  valiant  fall  with  fame ;  their  fhields 
turn  the  dark  flream  of  danger  away  ;  renown 
dwells  on  their  aged  hairs.  Doft  thou  not  fee, 
O  Gaul !  how  the  fteps  of  my  age  are  honoured  r 
Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet  him, 
with  awe,  and  turn  their  eyes,  with  fdent  joy, 
on  his  courfe.  But  I  never  lied  from  danger,  my 
fon  !  my  fword  lightened  through  the  darknels 
of  war.  The  Granger  melted  before  me ;  the 
mighty  were  blafted  in  my  prefence." 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni :  the  aged 
warrior  is  covered  with  ft  eel.  He  took  the 
fpear  in  his  hand,  which  was  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  the  valiant.  He  came  towards  Fingal, 
his  fon  attended  his  fteps.  The  fon  of  Comhal 
arofe  before  him  with  joy,  when  he  came  .in  his 
locks  of  age. 

"  Chief  of  roaring  Strumon  !"  faid  the  rifing 
foul  of  Fingal ;  «  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after 
thy  ftrength  has  failed  ?  Often  has  Morni  fhone 
in  fight,  like  the  beam  of  the  afcending  fun  ; 
when  he  difperfes  the  ftorms  of  the  hill,  and 
brings  peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  But  why 
didfl  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is 
in  the  fong.     The  people  behold  thee,  and  blifs 

the 
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the  departure  of  mighty  Morni.  Why  diclft; 
thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  The  foe  v/ill  vanilh 
before  Fingal !" 

"  Son  of  Comhal,"  replied  the  chief,  "  the 
ftrength  of  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt 
to  draw  the  fword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains 
in  its  place.  I  throw  the  fpear,  but  it  falls  fhort 
of  the  mark.  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  flaield. 
We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  the  hill :  Our  Ihength 
returns  no  more.  I  have  a  fon.  O  Fingal  !  his 
foul  has  delighted  in  Morni's  deeds ;  but  his 
fword  has  not  been  lifted  againft  a  foe,  neither 
has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with  him  to  war  j. 
to  direft  his  arm  in  fight.  His  renown  will  be 
a  light  to  my  foul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  de- 
parture. O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot 
among  the  people  !  that  the  heroes  would  only 
fay,  "  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul  !" 

"  King  of  Strumon,"  Fingal  replied,  "  Gatil 
fhr.ll  lift  the  fword  in  fight.  But  he  ihall  lift  it  be- 
fore Fingal  j  my  arm  fhall  defend  his  youth.  But 
reft  thou  in  the  halls  of  Selma  •,  and  hear  of  our 
renown.  Bid  the  harp  to  be  ftrung,  and  the  voice 
of  the  bard  to  arife,  that  thofe  who  fall  may  re- 
joice in  their  fame  j  and  the  foul  of  Morni 
brighten  with  joy.  Offian  !  thou  haft  fought  in 
battles :  the  blood  of  ftrangers  is  on  thy  fpear : 
thy  courfe  be  with  Gaul,  in  the  ftrife  ;  but  de- 
part not  from  the  fide  of  Fingal !  left  the  foe 
ihould  find  you  alone,  and  your  fame  fail  in  my 
prefence." 

"  I  faw  *  Gaul  in  his  arms  ;  my  foul  was  mixed 
with  his.  The  fire  of  the  battle  v/as  in  his  eyes  ! 
he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.     We  fpoke  the 

words 

*  Offian  fpeaks.  Thecontrafl  between  theold  andyoung- 
ficroes  is  ftrongly  marked.  The  circumftance  of  the  latter 
drawing  their  fwords  is  well  imagined,  and  agrees  with  the 
impatience  of  young  foldiers  juft  entered  upon  a€tion« 
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words  of  friendship  in  fecret ;  the  lightning  of 
our  fwords  poured  together  i  for  we  drew  them 
behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the  ftrength  of  our 
arms  on  the  empty  air." 

Night  cam.e  down  on  Morven.  Fingal  fat  at 
the  beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  fat  by  his  fide 
with  all  his  grey  waving  locks.  Their  v^-ords 
were  of  other  times,  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  their 
fathers.  Three  bards,  at  times,  touched  the 
harp  :  Ullin  was  near  with  his  fong.  He  fung 
of  the  mighty  Comhal  ;  but  darknefs  *  gathered 
on  Morni's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  on 
Ullin  :  at  once  ceafed  the  fong  of  the  bard.  Fin- 
gal oWerved  the  aged  hero,  and  he  mildly  fpoke. 
"  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darknefs  ?  Let 
the  days  of  other  years  be  forgot.  Our  fathers 
contended  in  war  ;  bnt  we  meet  together,  at  the 
feaft.  Our  fwords  are  turned  on  the  foe  of  our 
land :  he  melts  before  us  on  the  field.  Let  the 
days  of  our  fathers  be  forgot,  hero  of  moffj 
Strumon  !" 

"  King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief,  "  I 
remember  thy  father  with  joy.  He  was  terrible 
in  battle ;  the  rage  of  the  chief  was  deadly. 
My  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  when  the  king  of 
heroes  fell.  The  valiant  fall,  O  Fingal !  the 
feeble  remain  on  the  hills  !  How  many  heroes 
have  palTed  away,  in  the  days  of  Morni !  Yet  I 
did  not  fhun  the  battle  j  neither  did  I  fly  from 
the  ftrife  of  the  valiant.     Now  let  the  friends  of 

Fingal 

*  Ullin  had  chofen  ill  the  fubjed;  of  his  fong.  The  dari- 
nefs  ivhich  gathered  on  Morni's  broiu  d\&  not  proceed  from  any 
diflike  he  had  to  Comhal'sname,  though  they  were  foes,  but 
from  his  fear  that  the  fong  would  awaken  Fingal  to  a  re- 
membrance of  the  feuds  which  had  fubfifted  of  old  between 
the  families.  Fingal's  fpeech  on  this  occafion  abounds  with 
gencrofity  and  good  fenfe. 
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Fingal  reft ;  for  the  night  is  around  ;  that  they 
may  rife,  with  ftrength,  to  battle  againft  car- 
borne  Latlimon.  I  hear  the  Ibund  of  his  hoft, 
hke  thunder  moving  on  the  hills.  Offiau  !  and 
fair-haired  Gaul  !  ye  are  young  and  fwift  in  the 
race.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fingal  from  that 
woody  hill.  But  approach  them  not,  your 
fathers  are  not  near  to  fhield  you.  Let  not 
your  fame  fall  at  once.  The  valour  of  youth 
may  fail  !" 

\V,e  heard  tlie  Avords  of  the  chief  with  joy. 
We  moved  in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our  fteps 
are  on  the  woody  hiil.  Heaven  burns  with  all 
its  ftars.  The  meteors  of  death  fly  over  the 
field.  The  diftant  noife  of  the  foe  reached  our 
ears.  It  v/as  then  Gaul  fpoke,  in  his  valour : 
His  hand-  half-unfheathed  the  iVord. 

"  Son  of  Fingal  !''  he  faid,  "  why  burns  th(* 
foul  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  beats  high.  My  ftep* 
are  difordered  ;  my  hand  trembles  on  my  fword. 
When  I  look  towards  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens 
before  me.  I  fee  their  fleeping  hoft.  Tremble 
thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant  in  battles  of  th& 
fpear  ?  How  would  the  foul  of  Morni  .rife  if.  we 
ihould  rufh  on  the  foe  !  Our  renown  would 
grow  in  fong :  Our  fteps  would  be  ftately  in  the 
eyes  of  the  brave." 

•'  Son  of  Moral,"  I  replied,  "  my  foul  de- 
lights in  war.  I  delight  to  ihine  in  battle  alone, 
to  give  my  name  to  the  bards.     But  what  if  the 


like  the  flames  of  death.  But  I  v/ill  not  behold 
them  in  his  wrath  !  Ollian  fliall  prevail  or  fall  l 
But  fhall  the  fame  of  the  vanquiihed  rife  ?  They 
pafs  like  a  fhade  away.  But  the  fame  of  Ollian 
fliall  rife  ?     His  dsedz  fhall  be  like  his  father's. 

Let 
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Let  us  rufli  in  our  arms ;  fon  of  Morni,  let  us 
rulli  to  fight.  Gaul  !  if  thou  fliouldft  return, 
go  to  Sclma's  lofty  hall.  Tell  to  Evirallin  that  I 
fell  with  fame  ;  carry  this  fword  to  Branno's 
daughter.  Let  her  give  it  to  Ofcar,  when  the 
years  of  his  youth  fliall  arile." 

**  Son  of  Fingal,"  Gaul  replied  with  a  figh  j. 
""ill all  I  return  after  Oilian  is  low  ?  What  would 
3T>y  father  fay,  what  Fingal  the  king  of  men  ?. 
The  feeble  would  turn  their  eyes  and  lay,  "  Be- 
hold Gaul  who  left  his  friend  in  his  blood  !" 
Ye  fhall  not  behold  me,  ye  feeble,  but  in  the 
midft  of  my  renown  !  Oilian  !  I  have  heard, 
from  my  father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes  ; 
their  mighty  deeds  when  alone  ;  for  the  fcul  in* 
creafes  in  danger." 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied  and  ftrode  before 
him  on  the  heath,  "  our  fathers  Ihall  praife  our 
valour,  when  they  mourn  cur  fall.  A  beam  or 
gladnefs  fliall  rife  on  their  fouls,  when  their  eyes 
are  full  of  tears.  They  will  fay,  "  Our  fons 
have  not  fallen  unknown :  they  fpread  death 
around  them."  But  why  fhould  we  think  of  the 
narrow  houfe  ?  The  fword  defends  the  brave. 
But  death  purfues  the  flight  of  the  feeble  j  their 
Tenown  is  never  heard." 

We  rulhed  forward  through  night  •,  we  came 
to  the  roar  of  a  ftream,  which  bent  its  blue 
courfe  round  the  foe,  Lhrough  trees  that  e- 
choed  to  its  found.  We  came  to  the  bank  of 
the  lli-eam,  and  faw  the  deeping  hofl:.  Their 
fires  v/cre  decayed  on  the  plain  •,  the  lonely  Heps 
of  their  fcouts  were  diftant  fai-.  I  llretched  my 
fpear  before  me  to  fupport  my  fteps  over  the 
ftream.  But  Gaul  took  my  hand,  and  fpoke 
the  words  of  the  brave.  "  Shall  the  fon  of  Fingal 
rufli  on  the  fleeping  foe  ?     Sh-^-ll  he  come  like  tl 

blaft 
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blaft  by  night,  when  it  overtvirns  the  young 
trees  in  fecret  ?  Fingal  did  not  thus  receive  his 
fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the  grey  hairs  of 
Morni,  for  aftions  like  thefe.  Strike,  Offian, 
Arike  the  fliield,  and  let  their  thoufands  rife  ! 
Let  them  meet  Gaul  in  his  hrft  battle,  that  he 
may  try  the  ftrength  of  his  ai-m." 

My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior  :  my  burft- 
ing  tears  came  down.  "  And  the  foe  fliall  meet 
thee,  Gaul  !"  I  faid  :  "  the  fame  of  Morni's  fon 
fliall  arife.  But  rulh  not  too  far,  my  hero  :  Let 
the  gleam  of  thy  ft  eel  be  near  to  Offian.  Let 
our  hands  join  in  flaughter.  Gaul  !  doll  thou 
not  behold  that  rock  ?  Its  grey  fide  dimly  gleams 
to  the  ftars.  Should  the  foe  prevail,  let  our  back 
be  towards  the  rock.  Then  fhall  they  fear  to 
approach  our  fpears;  for  death  is  in  our  hands  1" 

I  ftruck  thrice  my  echoing  lliield.  The  ftart- 
ing  foe  arofe.  We  rulhed  on  in  the  found  of  our 
arms.  Their  crowded  fteps  fly  over  the  heath. 
They  thought  that  the  mighty  Fingal  was  come. 
The  ftrength  of  their  arms  withered  away.  The 
found  of  their  flight  was  like  that  of  flame, 
when  it  ruihes  thro'  the  blaftcd  groves.  It  was 
then  the  fpear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its  ftrength ;  it 
was  then  his  fword  arofe.  Cremor  fell ;  and 
mighty  Leth,  Dunthormo  ftruggled  in  his  blood. 
The  fteel  ruflied  through  Crotho's  fide,  as  bent, 
he  rofe  on  his  fpear ;  the  black  ftream  poured 
from  the  wound,  and  hifled  on  the  half-extin- 
guilhed  oak.  Cathmin  faw  the  fteps  of  the  hero 
behind  him,  he  afcended  a  blafted  tree ;  but  the 
fpear  pierced  him  from  behind.  Shrieking, 
panting,  he  fell.  Mofs  and  withered  branches 
purfue  his  fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  fon  of  Morni,  in  the 
firft  of  thy  battles.     Nor  flept  the  fword  by  thy 

fide. 
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fide,  thou  lail  of  Fingal's  race  !  Oillan  rullied 
forward  in  his  ftrength  ;  the  people  fell  before 
him :  as  the  grafs  by  the  llaft'  of  the  boy,  when 
he  whillles  along  the  held,  and  the  grey  beard 
of  the  thirtle  falls.  But  carelefs  the  youth  moves 
on ;  his  flops  are  towards  the  delart.  Grey 
morning  rofe  around  us  ;  the  winding  ftreams  are 
bright  along  the  heath.  The  foe  gathered  on  a 
hill ;  and  the  rage  of  Lathmon  rofe.  He  bent 
the  red  eye  of  his  wrath:  he  is  filent  in  his  rifing 
grief.  He  often  ftruck  his  bofly  ihield  ;  and  his 
Iteps  are  unequal  on  the  heath.  I  faw  the  dif- 
tant  darknefs  of  the  hero,  and  I  fpoke  to  Morni's 
fon. 

"  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,  deft  thou 
behold  the  foe  ?  They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their 
wrath.  Let  their  fteps  be  towards  the  king  *.  He 
fliall  rife  in  his  ftrength,  and  the  hoft  of  Lath- 
mon vanilh.  Our  fame  is  around  us,  warrior, 
the  eyes  of  the  aged  f  will  rejoice.  But  let  us 
fly,  fon  of  Morni,  Lathmon  defcends  the  hill." 
*'  Then  let  oiu-  ilcps  be  flow,"  replied  the  fair- 
haired  Gaul ;  "  left  the  foe  fay,  with  a  fmile, 
*'  Behold  the  warriors  of  nigiit.  They  are,  like 
ghofts,  terrible  in  darknefs ;  they  melt  away  be- 
fore the  beam  of  the  call."  Oflian,  take  the 
fhield  of  Gormar,  who  fell  beneath  thy  fpear. 
The  aged  heroes  will  rejoice  beholding  the  deeds 
of  their  fons." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plan,  when  Sul- 
math  If.  came  to  car-borne  Lathmon :  Sulmath 
chief  of  Dutha  at    the    dark-rolling  flream   of 

Duvrannn. 


*  Fingal. 

f  Fingal  and  Momi. 

\  Suil-mhath,  a  matt  oj  gocd  eyc-y^hi:. 
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Duvranna  *.  Why  doll  thou  not  rufli,  fon  of 
Nuathj  with  a  thoufand  of  thy  heroes  ?  Why 
doft  thou  not  defcend  with  thy  hoft,  before  the 
warriors  fly.  Their  blue  arms  are  beaming  to 
the  rifmg  Hght,  and  their  ftcps  ar€  before  us 
en  the  heath  !" 

"  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  faid  Lathmon, 
"  flaall  my  hoft  defcend  !  They  are  but  two, 
fon  of  Dutha  !  fliall  a  thoufand  lift  their  fteel ! 
Nuath  would  mourn,  in  his  hall,  for  the  depar- 
ture of  his  fame.  His  eyes  would  turn  from 
Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet, approached. 
Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha  !  I  be- 
hold the  ftately  fteps  of  Oflian.  His  fame  is 
worthy  of  my  fteel !  let  us  contend  in  fight." 

The  noble  Sulmath  came..  I  rejoiced  in  the 
words  of  the  king.  I  raifed  the  fhield  on  my 
arm  ;  Gaul  placed  in  my  hand  the  fword  of 
Momi.  We  returned  to  the  murmuring  ftream; 
Lathmon  came  down  in  his  ftrength.  His  dark 
hoft  rolled,  like  clouds,  behind  him :  but  the 
fon  of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  fteel  ! 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  faid  the  hero,  "  thy  fame 
has  grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  there  of 
my  people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men  !  Lift 
now  thy  fpear  againft  Lathmon  •,  lay  the  fon  of 
Nuath  low  !  Lay  him  low  among  his  warriors, 
or  thou  thyfelf  muft  fall !  It  fliall  never  be  told 
in  my  halls  that  my  people  fell  in  -my  prefence ; 
that  they  fell  in  the  prefence  of  Lathmon  when 
his  fword  relied  by  his  fide :  the  blue  eyes  of 

Cutha 


*  Dabh-bhranna,  dark-mountain fream.  A  river  in  Scot- 
land, which  i'alls  into  the  fea  at  Banff,  flill  retains  the 
name  of  Duvran.  If  that  is  meant  in  this  pal'agc  L  ah- 
mon  mufl  have  been  a  pi  ince  of  the  Pi<ftifii  nation,  orih.ofe 
Caledonians  who  inhabited  of  old  theeaftcrn  coalt  of  Scot- 
land. 
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Cutha  would  roll  in  tears ;  her  fleps  be  lonely  in 
the  vales  of  Dunlathmon  1" 

«  Neither  fhall  it  be  told,"  I  replied,  «  that 
the  Ton  of  Fingal  tied.  Were  his  fleps  covered 
with  darknefs,  yet  would  not  OlTian  fly  !  His 
foul  would  meet  him,  and  fay,  "  Does  the 
bard  of  SeliiTa  fear  the  foe  ?"  No  :  he  does 
11  ot  fear  the  foe.  His  joy  is  in  the  midft  of 
battle  !" 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  fpear.  He  pier- 
ced the  fhield  of  Offian.  I  felt  the  cold  Iteel 
by  my  fide.  I  drew  the  fword  of  Morni.  I  cut 
the  fpear  in  twain.  The  bright  pomt  fell  glitter- 
ing on  earth.  The  fon  of  Nuath  burnt  in  his 
wrath.  He  lifted  high  his  founding  ihis^ld.  His 
dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bending  forvi^ard,  it 
fhone  like  a  gate  of  brafs  !  But  Offian's  fpear 
pierced  the  brightnefs  of  its  bofles,  and  funk  in 
a  tree  that  rofe  behind.  The  Ihield  hung  on  the 
quivering  lance !  but  Lathmon  dill  advanced ! 
•Gaul  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  chief.  He  Wretched 
his  buckler  before  my  fword  ;  when  it  defcended, 
in  a  ftream  of  light,  over  the  -king  ©f  Dunlath- 
mon ! 

Lathmon  beheld  the  fon  of  Morni.  The  tear 
ftarted  from  his  eye.  He  threw  the  iword  of 
his  fathers  on  earth,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  the 
brave.  '*  Wy  Ihould  Lathmon  fight  againft 
the  firft  of  men  ?  Your  fouls  are  beams  from 
heaven  ;  your  fwords  the  flames  of  death  !  Who 
can  equal  the  renown  of  the  heroes,  whofe  deeds 
are  fo  great  in  youth  ?  O  that  ye  were  in  the 
halls  of  Nuath,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  Lach- 
mon  !  Then  would  my  father  fay,  that  his  fon  did 
not  yield  to  the  weak :  But  who  comes  a  mighty 
ftream,  along  the  echoing  heath  ?  The  little  hills 
.  are  troubled  before  him  j  a  thoufand  ghofts  are 

on 
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on  the  beams  of  his  fteel ;  the  ghofts  of  thok 
who  are  to  fall  *,  by  the  arm  of  the  king  of  re- 
founding  Morven.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Fingal ! 
thy  fons  ihall  fight  thy  wars.  They  go  forth 
before  thee ;  they  return  with  the  fteps  of  their 
renown !"  • 

Fingal  came,  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in  fe- 
cret  over  the  deeds  of  his  fon.  Morni's  face 
brightened  with  gladnefs ;  his  aged  eyes  look 
famtly  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the 
halls  of  Selma.  We  fat  around  the  feaft  of  fliells. 
The  m?ads  of  fong  came  into  our  prefence,  and 
the  mildly  blufhing  Eviralhn  !  Her  hair  fpreads 
on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her  eye  rolls  in  fecret  on 
Offian.  She  touched  the  harp  of  muiic  j  we 
bleffed  the  daughter  of  Branno  ! 

Fingal  rofe  in  his  place,  and  fpoke  to  Lathmon 
king  of  fpears.  The  fword  of  Trenmor  fhook  by 
his  lide,  as  high  he  raifed  his  mighty  arm.  **  Son 
of  Nu'ath,"  he  faid,  "  vhy  doft  thou  fearch  for 
fame  in  Morven  ?  We  are  net  of  the  race  of  the 
feeble;  our  fv/ords  gleam  not  over  the  weak. 
When  did  we  roufe  thee,  O  Lathmon  !  with  the 
found  of  war  ?  Fingal  does  not  delight  in  battle, 
though  his  arm  is  llrong !  My  renown  grows  on 
the  fall  of  the  haughty.  The  light  of  my  fteel 
pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle  comes ! 
and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife ;  the  tombs  of 
my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers  !  I  at  laft  muft  re- 
main alone  !  But  I  will  remain  renowned ;  the 
departure  of  my  foul  ihall  be  a  ftream  of  light. 
Lathmon !  retire  to  thy  place  !  Turn  thy  battles 
to  other  lands  !  The  race  of  Morven  are  renown- 
ed ;  their  foes  are  the  fons  of  the  unhappy  !" 

*  It  was  thoug'it,  in  Offian's  time,  that  each  pcrfon  had 
his  attending  fpirit.  The  traditions  concerning  this  opi- 
mon  are  dark  and  unfatisf.-i'iLory. 
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Gaui,  the  foii  of  Morni,  attended  Lathmon  into  his  own 
country,  after  his  being  defeated  in  Morven,  as  related 
au  the  prcccditig  poem.  He  was  kindly  entertained  by 
Nuath,  the  father  of  Lathmon,  and  fell  in  love  with  his 
daughter  Oithona.  The  lady  was  no  lefs  enamoured  of 
Gaul,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  marriage.  In  the 
mean  time  Fingal,  preparing  for  an  expedition  into  the 
country  of  the  Britons,  fent  for  Gaul.  He  obeyed,  and 
went;  but  not  without  promifing  to  Oithona  to  return, 
if  he  fiirvived  the  war,  by  a  certain  day.  Lathmon  too 
was  obliged  to  attend  his  father  Nuath  in  his  wars,  and 
Oithona  was  left  alone  at  Dunlafhmon,  the  feat  of  the 
family.  Dunrommath,  lord  of  Uthal,  fuppofed  to  be  one 
of  the  Orkjieys,  taking  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  her 
friends,  came  and  carried  off,  by  force,  Oithona,  who 
had  formerly  rejecfted  his  love,  into  Tromathon,  a  de- 
fart  ifland,  where  he  concealed  her  in  a  cave. 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  appointed;  heard  of  the  rape, 
and  failed  to  Tromathon,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Dun- 
rommath. When  he  landed,  he  found  Oithona  difcon- 
folate,  and  refolved  not  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  her  honour. 
She  told  him  the  flory  of  her  misfortunes,  and  flie  fcarce 
ended,  when  Dunrommath,  with  his  followers,  appear- 
ed at  the  further  end  of  the  ifland.  Gaul  prepared  to  at- 
tack him,  recommending  to  Oithona  to  retire  till  the 
battle  was  over.  She  feemingly  obeyed  ;  but  flie  fecret- 
ly  armed  herfelf,  rufliing  into  the  thickefl  of  the  battle, 
and  was  mortally  wounded.  Gaul,  purfuing  the  tlying 
enemy,  found  her  juft  expiring  on  the  field  :  He  mourn- 
ed over  her,  raifed  her  tomb,  and  returned  to  Morven. 
Thus  is  the  flory  handed  down  by  tradition  ;  nor  is  it 
given  with  any  material  difference  in  the  poem,  which 
opens  with  Gaul's  return  to  Dunlatbmon,  after  the  rape 
of  C     .ona. 
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ARKNESS  dwells  around  Dunlathmon,  though 
the  moon  lliews  half  her  face  on  the  hill.  The 
daughter  of  night  turns  her  eyes  away  j  ihe  be- 
holds the  approaching  grief.  The  fon  of  Morni 
is  on  the  plain :  There  is  no  found  in  the  hall. 
No  long-ftreaming  beam  of  light  comes  trembling 
through  the  gloom.  The  voice  of  Oithona  *  is 
not  heard  amidft  the  noife  of  the  ftreams  of  Du- 
vranna.  **  Whither  art  thou  gone  in  thy  beau- 
ty, dark-haired  daughter  of  Nu'ath  ?  Lathmon 
is  in  the  field  of  the  valiant,  but  thou  did  ft  pro- 
mife  to  remain  in  the  hall  5  thou  didll  promife 
to  remain  in  the  hall  till  the  fon  of  Morni  re- 
turned. Till  he  returned  from  Strumon,  to  the 
maid  of  his  love  !  Tlie  tear  was  on  thy  cheek  at 
his  departure  4  the  figh  rofe  in  fecret  in  thy 
breaft.  But  thou  doft  not  come  forth  with 
fongs,  with  the  lightly-trembling  found  of  the 
harp  ?*' 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came 
to  Dunlathmon's  towers.  The  gates  were  open 
and  dark.  The  winds  were  bluftering  in  the 
hall.  The  trees  ftrowed  the  thrediold  with  leaves^ 
the  murmur  of  night  was  abroad.  Sad  and 
L  2  fxlent, 

*  'Oi-thona,  thi  virgin  of  the  «'«».'■ 
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fUent,  at  a  rock,  the  fon  of  Morni  fat :  His  foul 
trembling  for .  the  maid ;  but  he  knew  not  whi- 
ther to  turn  his  courfe  !  The  fon  *  of  Leth  ftood 
at  a  diftance,  and  heard  the  winds  in  his  bufhy 
hair.  But  he  did  not  raife  his  voice,  for  he  faw 
the  forrow  of  Gaul ! 

Sleep  defcended  on  the  chiefs.  The  vifions 
of  night  arofe.  Oithona  flood,  in  a  dream,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Morni's  fon.  Her  hair  was  loofc 
snd  difordered :  Her  lovely  eye  rolled  deep  in 
tears.  Blood  ftained  her  fnowy  arm.  The  robe 
half  hid  the  wound  of  her  breaft.  She  ftood 
over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was  feebly  heard. 
"  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Morni,  he  that  was  lovely  in 
the  eyes  of  Oithona  ?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  diftant 
rock,  and  the  daughter  of  Nuath  low  ?  The  fea 
rolls  round  the  dark  ifle  of  Tromathon.  I  fit  in 
my  tears  in  the  cave  !  Nor  do  I  fit  alone,  O 
Gaul !  the  dark  chief  of  Cuthal  is  there.  He  is 
there  in  the  rage  of  his  love.  What  can  Oitho- 
na do  ?" 

A  rougher  blall  rufhed  through  the  oak. 
The  dream  of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his 
afpen  fpear.  He  ftood  in  the  rage  of  his  foul. 
Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  eaft.  He  accufed 
the  lagging  light.  At  length  the  morning  came 
forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  fail.  The  winds 
came  ruftling  from  the  hill ;  he  bounded  on  the 
waves  of  the  deep.  On  the  third  day  arofe  Tro- 
mathon f,  like  a  blue  fhield  in  the  mid  ft  of  the 
fea.  The  white  wave  roared  againft  its  rocks ; 
fad  Oithona  fat  on  the  coaft  !  She  looked  on  the 
rolling  waters,  and  her  tears  came  down.     But 

wh^n 

*  Morlo,  the  fon  of  Leth,  is  one  of  Fingal's  moft  famous 
>jeroes.  He  and  three  other  men  attended  Gaul  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Tromathon. 

f  Trom-thon,  bea'vy  or  dce^-foundlng  -wave. 
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when  [he  faw  Gaul  in  his  arms,  flie  ftarted,  and 
turned  her  eyes  away.  Her  lovely  cheek  is  bent 
and  red ;  her  white  arm  trembles  by  her  fide. 
Thrice  llie  ftrove  to  fly  from  his  prefence ; 
thrice  her  fteps  failed  her  as  flie  went  ? 

*'  Daughter  of  Nuath,"  laid  the  hero,  *'  why 
doft  thou  fly  from  Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  fend  forth 
the  flame  of  death  ?  Darkens  hatred  in  my  foul  ^ 
Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eali,  riling  in  a 
land  unknown.  But  thou  covereft  thy  face  with, 
fadnefs,  daughter  of  car-borne  Nuath  !  Is  the  foe 
of  Oithona  near  ?  My  foul  buri::^  to  meet  him 
in  fight.  The  fword  trembles  by  the  fide  of 
Gaul,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand.  Speak, 
dauglater  of  Nuath  !  doit  thou  not  behold  my 
tears  ?" 

"  Young  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the 
tnaid,  "  why  comeft  thou  over  the  dark-blue 
wave,  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why 
did  I  not  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flower  of 
the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and 
fi:rows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blafi;  ?  Why 
didfl  thou  come,  O  Gaul !  to  hear  my  depart- 
ing figh  ?  I  vanifh  in  my  youth ;  my  name 
fhall  not  be  heard.  Or  it  will  be  heard  with 
grief;  the  tears  of  Nuath  mull  fall.  Thou  wilt 
be  fad,  fon  of  ISIorni  i  for  the  departed  fame  of 
Oithona.  But  fhe  fhall  fleep  in  the  narrow 
tomb,  far  from  the  voice  of  the  mourner.  Why 
didft  thou  come,  chief  of  Strumon  !  to  the  fea- 
beat  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?"' 

"  I  came  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Nuathi.  The  death  of  Cuthal's  chief 
darkens  before  me ;  or  Morni's  fon  fhall  fall ! 
Oithona  !  v/hen  Gaul  is  low,  raife  my  tomb 
on  that  oozy  rock.  When  the  dark-bounding 
fhip  fhall  pafs,  call  tlie  fons  of  the  fea  !  Call 
T-"  3  them. 
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them,  and  give  this  fvvord,  to  bear  it  hence  to 
Morni's  hall.  The  grey-haired  chief  will  then 
ceafe  to  look  towards  the  defart  for  the  return 
ofhisfon!" 

"  Shall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live  ?"  fhe 
replied  with  a  burfting  figh.  **  Shall  I  live  in 
Tromathon,  and  the  ion  of  Morni  low  ?  My 
lieart  is  not  of  that  rock ;  nor  my  ibul  carelefs 
as  that  fea  •,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every, 
wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  ftorm  !  The  blaft 
Which  fhall  lay  thee  low,  Ihall  fpread  the 
branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  Ihall  wither 
together,  fon  of  car-borne  Morni !  The  narrow 
houfe  is  pleafant  to  me,  and  the  grey  ftone  of 
the  dead  :  For  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks, 

0  fea-furrounded  Tromathon  !  Night  *  came  on 
with  her  clouds,  after  the  departure  of  Lath- 
mon,  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers, 
to  the  mofs- covered  rock  of  Duthormoth. 
Night  came  on.  I  fat  in  the  hall,  at  the  beam 
of  the  oak  !  The  wind  was  abroad  in  the  trees. 

1  heard  the  found  of  arms.  Joy  rofe  in  my  face. 
I  thought  of  thy  return.  It  was  the  chief  of 
Cuthal,  the  red-haired  ilrength  of  Dunrommath. 
His  eyes  rolled  in  fire  :  The  blood  of  my  people 
was  on  his  fword.  They  who  defended  Oithona 
fell  by  the  gloomy  chief !  What  could  I  do  ? 
My  arm  was  weak.  I  could  not  lift  the  fpear. 
He  took  me  in  my  grief,- amidft  my  tears  he 
raifed  the  fail.  He  feared  the  returning  Lath- 
mon,  the  brother  of  unhappy  Oithona !  But 
behold  he  comes  with  his  people  !  The  dark  wave 
is  divided  before  him  !  Whither  wilt  thou  torn 
thy  fteps,  fon  of  Morni  ?  Many  are  the  warriors 
of  thy  foe  !" 

«  IMy 

*  Oithona  relates  how  {he  was  carried  away  by  Dim- 
jrommatl!.. 
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"  My  fteps  never  turned  from  battle,"  Gaul 
ftid,  and  unlheathed  his  fword.  "  Shall  I  then 
begin  to  fear,  Oithona  !  when  thy  foes  are  near  ? 
Go  to  thy  cave,  my  love,  till  our  battle  ceafe 
on  the  field.  Son  of  Leth,  bring  the  bows  of 
our  fathers  !  The  founding  quiver  of  Morni ! 
Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the  yew.  Our- 
felves  will  lift  the  fpear.  They  are  an  hoft  on 
the  rock  !   Our  fouls  are  ftrong  in  war  !" 

Oithona  went  to  the  cave.  A  troubled  joy 
rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  lightning 
on  a  fbormy  cloud  !  Her  foul  was  refolved  ;  the 
tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly-looking  eye. 
Dunrommath  llowly  approached.  He  faw  the 
fon  of  Morni,  Contempt  contra£l:ed  his  face, 
a  fmile  is  on  his  dark-brown  cheek  ;  his  red 
eye  rolled,  half-concealed,  beneath  his  ihaggy 
brows  \ 

"  Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  fea  r"  begun 
'he  gloomy  chief.  "  Have  the  winds  driven 
you  on  the  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?  Or  come 
you  in  fearch  of  the  white-handed  maid  ?  The 
Ions  of  the  unhappy,  ye  feeble  men,  come  to 
the  hand  of  Dunrommath !  His  eye  fpares  not 
the  weak ;  he  delights  in  the  blood  of  flrangers. 
Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief  of 
Cuthal  enjoys  it  in  fecret  5  wouldft  thou  come 
on  its  lovelinefs,  hke  a  cloud,  fon  of  the  feeble 
hand  !  Thou  mayeft  come,  but  Ihalt  thou  return 
to  the  halls  of  thy  fathers  r"  "  Doft  thou  not 
know  me,"  faid  Gau),  "  red-haired  chief  of 
Cuthal  ?  Thy  feet  Avere  fwift  on  the  heath,  in  the 
battle  of  car-borne  Lathmon ;  when  the  fword 
of  Morni's  fon  purfaed  his  holt,  in  Morven's 
woody  land.  Dunrommath  !  thy  words  are 
mighty,  for  thy  warriors  gather  behind  thee. 
L  4  But 
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But  do  I  fear  them,  fon  of  pride  ?  I  am  not  of 
the  race  of  the  feeble  !" 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms ;  Dunrommath 
fhrunk  behind  his  people.  But  the  fpear  of 
Gaul  pierced  the  gloomy  chief;  his  fword  lop- 
ped off  his  headj  as  it  bended  in  death.  The 
fon  of  Morni  Ihook  it  thrice  by  the  lock ;  the 
•warriors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  The  arrows  of 
Morven  purfucd  them :  Ten  fell  on  the  moiTy 
rocks.  The  reft  lift  the  founding  fail,  and 
bound  on  the  troubled  deep.  Gaul  advanced 
towards  the  cave  of  Oithona.  He  beheld  a  youth 
leaning  on  a  rock.  An  arrow  had  pierced  his 
lide ;  his  eye  rolled  faintly  beneath  his  helmet. 
The  foul  of  Morni's  fon  was  fad,  he  came  and 
fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 

"  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of 
the  mournful  brow  ?  I  have  fearched  for  the 
herbs  of  the  mountains ;  I  have  gathered  them 
on  the  fecret  banks  of  their  ftreams.  My  hand 
has  clofed  the  wound  of  the  brave,  their  eyes 
have  bleffed  the  fon  of  Morni.  Where  dwelt 
thy  fathers,  warrior  ?  Were  they  of  the  fons  of 
the  mighty  ?  Sadnefs  fhall  come,  like  night,  on 
thy  native  ftreams.  Thou  art  fallen  in  thy 
youth  !" 

"  My  fathers,"  replied  the  ftranger,  "  were 
of  the  race  of  the  mighty  ;  but  they  fhall  not  be 
fad ;  for  my  fame  is  departed  like  morning 
mift.  High  walls  rife  on  the  banks  of  Duvran- 
na,  and  fee  their  mofiy  tov.'ers  in  the  ftream  •, 
a  rock  afcends  behind  them  with  its  bending 
pines.  Thou  mayfl  behold  it  far  diftant.  There 
my  brother  dwells.  He  is  renowned  in  battle  : 
Give  him  this  glittering  helm." 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul.  It 
was  the  wounded  Oithona !  She  had  armed  herfelf 
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m  the  cave,  and  came  in  fearch  of  death.  Her 
heavy  eyes  are  half  clofed  ;  the  blood  pours  from 
her  heaving  fide.  "  Son  of  Morni !"  Ihe  faid, 
♦•  prepare  the  narrow  tomb.  Sleep  grows,  like 
darknefs,  on  my  foul.  The  eyes  of  Oithona  are 
dim  !  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright 
beam  of  my  fame  !  then  had  my  years  come  on 
with  joy  ;  the  virgins  would  then  blefs  my  fteps. 
But  I  fall  in  youth,  fon  of  Morni !  My  father 
fhall  bluni  in  his  hall !" 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon.  The 
mournful  warrior  raifed  her  tomb.  He  came  to 
Morven  j  we  faw  the  darknefs  of  his  foul.  Offian 
took  the  harp  in  the  praife  of  Oithona.  The 
brightnefs  of  the  face  of  Gaul  returned.  But  his 
figh  rofe,  at  times,  in  the  midft  of  his  friends ; 
like  blafts  that  fliake  their  unfrequent  wings,  af- 
ter the  iiormy  winds  are  laid  ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

>falvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  is  overheard  by  Ofiian  la- 
menting the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover.  Oflian,  to  divert 
ber  grief,  relates  his  own  adlions  in  an  expedition  which 
lie  undertook,  at  Fingal's  command,  to  aid  Crothar  the 
petty  king  of  Croma,  a  country  in  Ireland,  againft  Roth- 
mar  who  invaded  his  dominions.  The  ftory  is  delivered 
down  thus  in  tradition.  Crothar  king  of  Croma  being 
blind  with  age,  and  his  fon  too  young  for  the  field,  Roth- 
inar  the  chief  of  Tromlo  refolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
opportunity  offered  of  annexing  the  dominions  of  Crothar 
to  his  own.  He  accordingly  marched  into  the  country 
fubje*!l  to  Crothar,  but  which  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho, 
who  was,  at  the  time,  fupreme  king  of  Ireland. 
Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blindnefs,  unfit 
for  aiflion,  fent  for  aid  to  Fingal  king  of  Scotland,  who 
ordered  his  fon  Offian  to  the  relief  of  Crothar.  But,  be- 
fore his  arrival,  Fovar-Cormo,  the  fon  of  Crothar,  at- 
tacking Rothmar,  was  fiain  himfelf,  and  his  forces  total- ^ 
ly  defeated.  OfEan  renewed  the  v/ar,  came  to  battle, 
killed  Rothmar,  and  routed  his  army.  Croma  being 
^hus  delivered  of  its  cneir.ie",  Oflian  returned  to  ScotJ.<indp. 
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FOE  M. 


*'  It  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  felJom  art.thon^ 
in  the  dreams  of  Malvina  !  Open  your  airy  halls, 
O  fathers  of  Tofcar  of  ihields :  Unfold  the 
gates  of  your  clouds  :  the  fteps  of  Malvina  are 
near.  I  have  heard  a  voice  in  my  dream.  I  feel 
the  fluttering  of  my  foul.  Why  didft  thou  come, 
O  blaft  !  from  the  dark-rolling  face  of  the  lake  ? 
Thy  ruftling  vsring  was  in  the  tree  j  the  dream,  of 
Malvina  fled.  But  flie  beheld  her  love,  when 
his  robe  of  mift  flew  on  the  wind.  A  fun-beam 
was  on  his  Ikirts,  they  glittered  like  the  gold  of. 
the  ftranger.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  feK 
dom  comes  he  to  my  dreams  !" 

*'  But  thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina, 
fon  of  mighty  Offian  !  My  fighs  arife  with  the 
beam  of  the  eaft ;  my  tears  defcend  with  the 
drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree,  in  thy  pre- 
fence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me  ; 
but  thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  defart, 
and  laid  my  green  head  low.  The  fpring  return- 
ed with  its  Ihowers  j  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe ! 
The  virgins  faw  me  filent  in  the  hall ;  they 
touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  the 
cheek  of  Malvina  :  the  virgins  beheld  me  in  my 
grief.  "Why  art  thou  fad  ?  they  faid  ;  thou  firfl: 
of  the  maids  of  Lutha !  Was  he  lovely  as  the 
i5eam  of  the  morning,  and  ftately  in  thy  flght  ?" 

Pleafatit. 
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Pleafant  is  thy  fong  in  Offian's  ear,  daughter 
of  ftreamy  Lutha  !  Thou  hall  heard  the  mulic  of 
departed  bards,   in  the  dream  of  thy  reft,  when 
fleep  fell  on  ttvine  eyes,  at  the  murmur  of  Mo- 
ruth  *.     When  thou  didil:  return  from  the  chace, 
in  the  day  of  the  fun,  thou  haft  heard  the  mufic 
of  bards,  and  thy  fong  is  lovely  !  It  is  lovely,  O 
Malvina  !  but  it  melts  the  foul  '  There  is  a  joy  in  ^ 
grief  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breaft  of  the  fad. 
But  forrow  waftes  the  mournful,  O  daughter  of 
Tofcar  !   and  their  days  are  few  !  They  fall  away, 
like  the  flower  on  which  the  fun  hath  looked  in 
his  ftrength  after  the   mildew  has  pafled  over  it,  . 
when  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night. 
Attend  to  the  tale  of  Oflian,  O  maid  !  He  re-  - 
members  the  days  of  his  youth  ! 

The  king  commanded :  I  raifed  my  fails,  and 
rufhed  into  the  bay  of  Croma  •,  into  Croma's 
founding  bay  in  lovely  Inisfail  *.  High  on  the 
coaft  arofe  the  towers  of  Crothar  king  of  fpears  5 
Crothar  renowned  in  the  battles  of  his  youth;  but 
age  dwelt  then  around  the  chief.  Rothmar  had 
raifed  the  fword  againft  the  hero  ;  and  the  wrath 
of  Fingal  burned.  He  fent  Oflian  to  meet  Roth- 
mar in  war,  for  the  chief  of  Croma  was  the  friend 
of  his  youth.  I  fent  the  bard  before  me  with 
fongs.  I  came  into  the  hall  of  Crothar.  There 
fat  the  chief  amidft  the  arms  of  his  fathers,  but 
his  eyes  had  failed.  His  grey  locks  waved  around 
a  fl:aff,  on  which  the  warrior  leaned.  He  hum- 
med the  fong  of  other  times,  when  the  found  of 
our  arms  reached  his  ears.  Crothar  rofe,  fl:retch- 
ed  his  aged  hand,  andblefl'ed  the  fon  of  Fingal. 

«  Oflian  !"  faid  the  hero,  «  the  ftrength  of 
Crothar's   arm  has  failed.     O  could  I   lift  the 

fword> 

*  Mor'ruth,  great fiream. 

\  Jnii/ail,  one  of  the  ancient  names  0.  Ireland. 
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iVord,  as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at  Stru- 
tha  !  He  was  the  firft  of  men  !  but  Crothar  had 
alfo  his  fame.  The  king  of  Morven  praifed  mej 
he  placed  on  my  arm  the  bofly  fhield  of  Calthar, 
whom  the  king  had  flain  in  his  wars.  Doll  thou 
not  behold  it  on  the  wall,  for  Crothar's  eyes  have 
failed  ?  Is  thy  ftrength,  like  thy  fathers,  Oflian  ? 
let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm  !" 

I  gave  my  arm  to  the  king  ;  he  felt  it  with  his 
aged  hands.  The  figh  rofe  in  his  breaft,  and  his 
tears  came  down,  "  Thou  art  ftrong,  my  fon, 
he  faid,  but  not  like  the  king  of  Morven  !  But 
who  is  like  the  hero  among  the  mighty  in  war  ! 
Let  the  feaft  of  my  hall  be  fpread  •,  and  let  my 
bards  exalt  the  fong.  .  Great  is  he  that  is  within 
my  walls,  ye  fons  of  echoing  Croma  !"  The 
fcafl  is  fpread.  The  harp  is  heard  ;  and  joy  is 
in  the  hall.  But  it  was  joy  covering  a  ligh,  that 
darkly  dwelt  in  every  breaft.  It  was  like  the 
faint  beam  of  the  moon  fpread  on  a  cloud  in 
heaven.  At  length  the  mufic  ceafed,  and  the 
aged  king  of  Croma  fpoke  ;  he  fpoke  without  a 
tear,  but  forrow  fwelled  in  the  midfl:  of  his  voice. 

"  Son  of  Fingal !  behold' it  thou  not  the  dark- 
nefs  of  Crothar's  joy  ?  My  foul  was  not  fad  at 
the  feafl,*  when  my  people  lived  before  me.  I 
rejoiced  in  the  prefence  of  flrangers,  when  my 
fon  fhone  in  the  hall.  But,  Oflian,  he  s  a  beam 
that  is  departed.  He  left  no  ftreak  of  light  be- 
hind. He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal !  in  the  wars 
of  his  father.  Rothm.ar  the  chief  of  grafly  Tromlo 
heard  that  thefe  eyes  had  failed  ;  he  heard  that 
my  arms  Avere  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of 
his  foul  arofe  !  He  came  towards  Croma  5  my 
people  fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in  my 
wrath,  but  what  could  fightlefs  Crothar  do  ?  My 
fteps  were  unequal ;  my  grief  was  great.  I  wifh- 
cd  for  the  days  that  were  pail.    Days !  wlierein 

1  fought ; 
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I  fought  J  and  won  in  the  field  of  blood.  My 
fon  returned  from  the  chace  -,  the  fair-haired 
Fovar-gormo  *.  He  had  not  lifted  his  fword  in 
battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But  the  foul  of 
the  youth  was  great :  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in 
his  eyes.  He  faw  the  difordcred  Heps  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  his  fighs  arofe."  "  King  of  Croma,"  he 
faid,  "  is  it  becaufe  thou  haft  no  fon  ;  is  it  for 
the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gormo's  arm  that  thy  fighs 
arife  .''  I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  my  ftrength  •, 
I  have  drawn  the  fword  of  my  youth  j  and  I  have 
bent  the  bov/.  Let  me  meet  this  Rothmar,  with 
the  fons  of  Croma  :  let  me  meet  him,  O  my  fa- 
ther !  I  feel  my  burning  foul !"  "  And  thou  fhalt 
meet  him,  I  faid,  fon  of  the  fightlefs  Crothar  ! 
But  let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may 
hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return  ;  for  my 
eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  ! 
He  went,  he  met  the  foe  -,  he  fell.  Rothmar 
advances  to  Croma.  He  who  flew  my  fon  is  near 
with  all  his  pointed  fpears.'* 

This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  fhell,  I  replied,  and 
took  my  fpear  !  My  people  faw  the  fire  of  my 
eyes  ;  they  all  arofe  around.  Through  night  we 
ftrode  along  the  heath.  Grey  morning  rofe  in 
the  eaft.  A  green  narrow  vale  appeared  before 
us  ;  nor  wanting  was  its  winding  ftream.  The 
dark  hoft  of  Rothmar  are  on  its  banks,  with  all 
their  glittering  arms.  We  fought  along  the  vale. 
They  fled.  Rothmar  funk  beneath  my  fword  ! 
Day  had  not  defcended  in  the  weft,  when  I 
brought  his  arms  to  Crothar.  The  aged  hero 
felt  them  with  his  hands  j  and  joy  brightened 
over  all  his  thoughts. 

The  people  gathered  to  the  hall.  The  fhells  of 
the  feaft  are  heard.     Ten  harps  are  ftrung  :  five 

bards 

*  Foabhar-foro),  ti>e  Hue  fo'mt  ojjieth 
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bards  advance,  and  Ting,  by  turns  *,  the  praife 
of  Oflian  ;  they  poured  forth  their  burning  fouls, 
and  the  Itring  anfwered  to  their  voice.  The  joy 
of  Croma  was  great :  for  peace  returned  to  the 
land.  The  night  came  on  with  lilence;  the 
morning  returned  with  joy.  No  foe  came  in  darfc- 
nefs,  with  his  glittering  fpear.  The  joy  of  Cro- 
ma was  great ;  for  the  gloomy  Rothmar  had 
fallen  ! 

I  raifed 

*  Thofe  extempore  compofitions  were  in  great  repute  a- 
mong  fucceeding  bards.  The  pieces  extant  of  that  kind  fliow 
more  of  the  good  ear,  than  of  the  poetical  genius  of  their  au- 
thors. The  tranllator  has  only  met  with  one  poem  of  this 
fort  which  he  thinks  worthy  of  being  preferved.  It  is  a  thou- 
fand  years  later  than  Offian,  but  the  authors  fcem  to  have 
obferved  his  manner,  and  adopted  fonic  of  hii  eipreffions. 
The  ftory  of  it  is  this :  Five  bards,  paffing  the  night  in  the 
houfe  of  a  chief,  who  was  a  poet  himfelf,  went  feverally  to 
make  their  obfervations  on,  and  return  with  an  extempore 
defcriptiou  of,  night.  The  night  happened  to  be  one  in  Oc- 
tober, as  appears  from  the  poem,  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land; it  has  all  that  variety  which  the  bards  afcribeto  it  ia 
their  defcriptions. 

FIRST  BARD. 

Night  is  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds  reft  on  the  hills.  No 
ftar  with  green  trembling  beam  ;  no  moon  looks  from  the 
Iky.  I  hear  the  blaft  in  the  wood  ;  but  I  hear  it  diftant  far. 
The  ftrcam  of  the  valley  murmurs  ;  but  its  murmur  is  fullen 
and  fad.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  the  long- 
howling  owl  is  heard.  I  fee  a  dim  form  on  the  plain  !  It  is 
a  ghoft !  it  fades,  it  flies.  Some  funeral  fliall  pafs  this  way : 
the  meteor  marks  the  path. 

The  diftant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill.  The 
ftag  lies  on  the  mountain  mofs:  the  hind  is  at  his  fide.  She 
hears  the  wind  in  its  branchy  horns.  Sheflarts,but  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock:  the  heath-cock's  head 
is  beneath  his  wing.  No  beaft,  no  bird  is  abroad,  but  the 
owl  and  the  howling  fox.  She  on  a  leaflefs  tree ;  he  in  a 
cloud  on  the  hill. 

Dark,  panting,  trembling,  fad,  the  traveller  has  lofl  his 
way.     Through  flirubs,  through  thoras,  he  goes,  along  the 

gurgling 
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I  rai  fed  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they 
laid  the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged  Crothar  was 
there,  but  his  figh  was  not  heard.     He  fearched 

for- 


gurgling  rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen.  He  fears  the 
ghoft  of  night.  The  old  tree  groans  to  the  blaft  ;  the  falling 
branch  refouuds.  The  wind  drives  the  withered  burs,  clung 
together,  along  the  grafs.  It  is  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft  I 
He  trembles  amidft  the  night. 

Dark,  dufky,  howling  is  night,  cloudy,  windy,  and  full  of 
ghofts  !  the  dead  are  abroad  !  my  friends,  receive  me  from  - 
the  night. 

SECOND   BARtJ. 

The  wind  is  up.  The  fliower  defcends.  The  fpirit  of  the- 
mountain  flirieks.  Woods  fall  from  high.  Windows  flap. 
The  growing  river  roars.  The  traveller  attempts  the  ford. 
Hark !  that  fhriek  !  he  dies  !  The  ftorm  drives  the  horfc 
from  the  hill,  the  goat,  the  lowing  covv'.  They  tremble  ar- 
drives  the  Ihower,  befide  the  mouldering  bank. 

The  hunter  ftarts  from  fleep,  in  his  lonely  hut;  he  wakes 
the  fire  decayed.  Kis  wet  dogs  fmoke  around  him.  He  fills 
the  chinks  with  heath.  JLoud  roar  two  mountain  dreams 
whici\  meet  befide  his  booth. 

Sad  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  the  wandering  iliepherd  fits.  The 
tree  refounds  above  him.  The  ftream  roars  down  the  rock. 
He  waits  for  the  rifing  moon  to  guide  him  to  his  home. 

Ghofls  ride  on  the  ftorm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their  voice  be- 
tween the  fqualls  of  wind.  Their  fongs  are  of  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  paft.  The  dry  wind  blows.  Streams  roar,  and 
windows  flap.  Cold  drops  fall  from  the  roof.  I  fee  the  ftarry 
fky.  But  the  fhower  gathers  again.  The  weft  is  gloomy  . 
and  dark.  Night  is  ftormy  and  difmal;  receive  me,  my 
friends,  from  night. 

THIRD  BARD. 

The  wind  ftill  founds  between  the  hills  :  and  whiilles 
through  the  grafs  of  the  rock.  The  firs  fall  from  their  place. 
The  turfy  hut  is  torn.  The  clouds,  divided,  fly  over  the  fky, 
and  fliow  the  burning  ftars.  The  meteor,  token  of  death  ! 
flies  fparkling  through  the  gloom.  It  refls  on  the  hill,  I  fee 
the  withered  fern,  the  dark-browed  rock,  the|failen  oak.  Who 
is  that  in  his  Ihrowd  beneath  the  tree,  by  the  flream  ? 

The  wavesdark  tumbleon  the  lake, and  lafli  its  rocky  fides. 
The  boat  is  brimful  in  the  cove  ;  the  oars  on  the  rocking 
tide.  A  maid  fits  fad  before  the  rock,  and  eyes  the  rolling 
ftreanu-.  Her  lover  promifed  to  come.     She  faw  his  boat, 

whe» 
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for  the  wound  of  his  fon,  and  found  it  in  his  breaft. 
Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged.  He  came  and 
fpoke  to  Ollian.  "  King  of  fpears !"  he  faid, 
"  my  fon  has  not  fallen  without  his  fame.     The 

young 

when  yet  it  was  light,  on  the  lake.  Is  this  his  broken  boat 
on  the  fliore  ?    Are  thefe  his  groans  on  the  wind  ? 

Hark!  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  fnow  defcends. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  are  white.  The  ftormy  winds  abate. 
Various  is  the  night  and  cold  :  receive  me,  my  friends,  from 
night. 

FOURTH    BARD. 

Night  is  calm  and  fair;  blue,  (tarry,  fettled  is  night.  The 
winds,  with  the  clouds,  are  gone.  They  link  behind  the  hill. 
The  moon  is  up  on  the  mountain.  Trees  giifler  :  flreams 
fliine  on  the  rock.  Bright  rolls  the  fettled  lake  :  bright  the 
flream  of  the  vale. 

I  fee  the  trees  overturned  ;  the  fliocksofcorn  on  the  plain. 
The  wakeful  hind  rebuilds  the  lliocks,  and  whiflles  on  the 
diflant  field. 

Calm,  fettled,  fair  is  night!  Who  comes  from  the  place  of 
the  dead  ?  That  form  with  the  robe  of  fnow ;  white  arms 
and  dark  brown-hair  !  It  is  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the 
people ;  llie  that  lately  fell !  Come  let  us  view  thee,  O  maid! 
thou  that  haft  been  the  delight  of  heroes!  Theblaft  drives 
the  phantom  away  ;  white,  without  form,  it  afcends  the  hill. 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mift,  flowly,over  the  narrow 
vale.  It  rifes  on  the  hill,  and  joins  its  head  to  heaven. 
Night  is  fettled,  calm,  blue,  ftarry,  bright  with  the  moon. 
Receive  me  not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the  night. 

FIFTH    BARD. 

Night  is  calm,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is  in  a  cloud  in  the 
weft.  Slow  moves  that  pale  beam  along  the  fliaded  hill. 
The  diftant  wave  is  heard.  The  torrent  murmurs  on  the 
rock.  The  cock  is  heard  from  the  booth.  More  than  half 
the  night  is  paft.  The  houfe-wife,  groping  in  the  gloom, 
rekindles  tlie  fettled  fire.  The  hunter  thinks  that  day  ap- 
proaches, and  calls  his  bounding  dogs.  He  afcends  the  hill, 
and  whiftles  on  his  way.  A  blaft  removes  the  cloud.  He 
fees  the  ftarry  plough  of  the  north.  Much  of  the  night  is 
to  pafs.     He  nods  by  the  mofTy  rock. 

Hark  I  the  whirlwind  is  in  the  wood  !  A  low  murmur  in 
the  vale  !  It  is  the  mighty  arm  of  the  dead  returning  from 
the  air. 

Tha 
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young  warrior  did  not  fly  ;  but  met  death,  as  he 
went  forward  in  his  ftrength.  Happy  are  they 
who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown  is  heard  ! 
The  feeble  will  not  behold  them  in  the  hall ;  or 
fmile  at  their  trembling  hands.  Their  memory 
fhall  be  honoured  in  fong;  the  young  tear  of  the 
virgin  will  fall.  But  the  aged  wither  away,  by 
degrees  5  the  fame  of  their  youth,  while  yet  they 
live,  is  all  forgot.  They  fall  in  fecret.  The  figh 
of  their  fon  is  not  heard.  Joy  is  around  their 
tomb;  the  ftone  of  their  fame  is  plaeed  without  a 
tear.  Happy  are  tliey  who  die  in  youth,  v^^hcn 
their  renown  is  around  them  !" 

The  moon  jefts  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  dill  on  that 
lofty  rock.  Long  are  the  fliadaws  qf  the  trees.  Now  it  i» 
dark  over  all.  Night  is  dreary,  filent,  and  dark ;  receive  me, 
my  friends,  from  night. 

THE  CHIEF, 

Let  clouds  reft  on  the  hills:  fpirits  fly, and  travellers  fear. 
Let  the  winds  of  the  woods  arife,  the  founding  ftorms  de- 
fcend.  Roar  ftreams  and  windows  flap,  and  green  winged 
meteors  fly  !  rife  the  pjle  moon  from  behind  her  hills,  or 
inclofe  her  head  in  clouds !  night  is  alike  to  me,  flormy,  or 
gloomy  the  flcy.  Night  flies  before  the  beam,  when  it  is 
poured  on  the  hill.  The  young  day  returns  from  bis  clouds, 
but  we  return  no  more. 

Where  are  our  chiefs  of  old?  Where  our  kings  of  mighty 
name  ?  The  fields  of  tlieir  battles  are  filent.  Scarce  their 
raofly  tombs  remain.  We  fliall  alfo  be  forgot.  This  lofty 
houfe  fnall  fall.  Our  fons  fhall  not  behold  the  ruins  in 
grafs.  They  fliall  aflc  of  the  aged,  "  Where  flood  the  walie, 
of  our  fathers  i" 

Raife  the  fong,  and  ftrike  the  harp ;  fend  round  the  ■fhells: 
of  joy.  Sufpend  a  hundred  tapers  on  high.  YoTiths  and 
maids  begin  the  dance.  Let  fome  grey  bard  be  near  me  t« 
tell  the  deeds  of  other  times ;  of  kings  renowned  in  our 
land,  of  chiefs  we  behold  no  more  Thus  let  the  night  pafs 
Vintil  morning  lliall  appear  in.  our  halls.  I'hcn  let  the  bow 
be  at  hand,  the  dogs,  th?  youths  of  the  chace.  We  fliaij" 
ufcend  the  hill  with  day ;  and  awake  the  deer. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Kngal,  in  his  voyage  to  Lochlin,  whither  he  had  been  is- 
vjted  by  Starno  the  father  of  Agandecca,  touched  at  Ber- 
rathon,  an  ifland  of  Scandinavia,  where  he  was  kindly 
entertained  by  Larthmor  the  petty  king  of  the  place, 
who  was  a  vaflal  of  the  fupreme  kings  of  Lochlin.  The 
'hofpitality  of  Larthmor  gained  him  Fingal's  friendfliip, 
which  that  hero  manifefled  after  the  imprifonment  of 
Larthmor  by  his  own  fon,  by  fending  Oflian,  and  Tofcar, 
the  father  of  Malvina,  fo  ofien  mentioned,  to  refcue 
Larthmor,  and  to  puniHi  the  unnatural  behaviour  of 
Uthal.  Uthal  was  handfome,  and,  by  the  ladies,  muck 
admired.  Nina-thoma,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Tor- 
thoma,  a  neighbouring  prince,  fell  in  love  and  fled  with 
him.  He  proved  inconfliant :  For  another  lady,  whofe 
name  is  not  mentioned,  gaining  his  affedtions,  he  con- 
fined Nina-thoma  to  a  defart  ifland  near  the  coafl  of 
Berrathon.  She  was  relieved  by  Oflian,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  Tofcar,  landing  on  Berrathon,  defeated  the 
forces  of  Uthal,  and  killed  him  in  a  fingle  combat.  Nina- 
thoma,  whofe  love  not  all  the  bad  behaviour  of  Uthal 
could  erafe,  hearing  of  his  death,  died  of  grief.  In  the 
mean  time  Larthmor  is  reflored,  and  OflTian  and  Tofcar 
return  in  triumph  to  Fingal. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Malvina 
the  daughter  of  Tofcarj  and  clofcs  with  prefagcs  of  Of- 
fian's  death. 
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J3end  thy  blue  courfe,  O  ftream  !  round  the 
narrow  plain  of  *  Lutha.  Let  the  green  woods 
hang  over  it,  from  their  hills  :  the  llin  look  on 
it  at  noon.  The  thiftle  is  there  on  its  rock,  and 
Ihakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.  The  flower  hangs 
Its  heavy  head,  waving,  at  times,  to  the  gale .! 
"  Why  doll:  thou  awake  me,  O  gale  !"  It  leems 
to  fay,  "  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of 
heaven  ?  The  time  of  my  fading  is  near  the 
blaft  that  fliall  fcatter  my  leaves.  To  morrow 
lliall  the  traveller  come  ;  he  that  faw  ,me  m  my 
beauty  fhall  come.  His  eyes  will  iearch  the 
field,  but  they  will  not  find  me."  So  fliall  they 
fearch  in  vain,  for  the  voice  of  Cona,  after  it 
has  failed  in  the  field.  The  hunter  fliall  come 
forth  in  the  morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp 
fhall  not  be  heard.  "  Where  is  the  Ton  of  car- 
borne  Fingal?"  The  tear  will  be  on  his  cheek  ! 
Then  come  thou,  O  Malvina,  with  all  thy  ma- 
fic, come  !  Lay  Oflian  in  the  plain  of  Lutha : 
let  his  tomb  rife  in  the  lovely  field. 

Malvina  !  where  art  thou,  with  thy  fongs, 
with  the  foft  found  of  thy  fteps  ?  Son  f  of  Alpin 
art  thou  near  !  where  is  the  daughter  of  Tofcar? 

«  I  paired, 

*  Lutha, f-zvi/tjirean:. 

t  His  father  was  one  of  Fingal's  principal  bards,  and  be 
iad  a  poetical  genius. 
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"  I  pafled,  O  fon  of  Fingal,  by  Tor-lutha's  mof- 
fy  walls.  The  fmoke  of  the  hall  was.  ceafed. 
Silence  was  among  the  trees  of  the  hill.  The 
voice  of  the  chace  was  over.  I  faw  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  bow.  I  alked  about  Malvina,  but 
they  anfwered  not.  They  turned  their  faces 
away  :  thin  darknefs  covered  their  beauty.  They 
were  like  ftars,  on  a  rainy  hill,  by  night,  each 
looking  faintly  through  her  mift." 

Pleafant  *  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam !  foon 
haft  thou  fet  on  our  hill !  The  fteps  of  thy  depar- 
ture were  ftately,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue, 
trembling  wave.  But  thou  haft  left  us  in  dark- 
nefs, firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  !  We  fit,  at  the 
rock,  and  there  is  no  voice ;  no  light  but  the 
meteor  of  fire  !  Soon  haft  thou  fet,  O  Malvina, 
daughter  of  generous  Tofcar !  But  thou  rifeft 
like  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  among  the  fpiritsofthy 
friends,  where  they  fit,  in  their  ftormy  halls, 
the  chambers  of  the  thunder !  A  cloud  hovers 
over  Cona.  Its  blue  curling  fides  are  high.  The 
winds  are  beneath  it,  with  their  wings.  Within 
it  is  the  dwelling  f  of  Fingal.  There  the  hero 
fits  in  darknefs.  His  airy  fpear  is  in  his  hand. 
His  fhield,  half  covered  with  clouds,  is  like  the 
darkened  moon  *,  when  one  half  ftill  remains  in 
the  wave,  and  the  other  looks  fickly  on  the  field! 

His  friends  fit  around  the  king,  on  mift! 
They  hear  the  fongs  of  Ullin :  he  ftrikes  the 

half- 

*  Ofllan  fpeaks.  He  calls  Malvina  a  beam  of  light,  and 
continues  the  metaphor  throughout  the  paragraph. 

f  The  defcription  of  this  ideal  palace  of  Fingal  is  agree- 
able to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  concerning  the  ftateofthe 
deceafed,  who  were  fuppofed  to  purfue,  after  death,  the 
pleafures  and  employments  of  their  former  life.  The  iitua- 
tion  of  the  Celtic  heroes,  in  their  fcparate  ftate,  if  not  en- 
tirely happy,  is  more  agreeable  than  the  notions  of  the  ar.' 
cient  Greeks  concerning  their  departed  heroes. 
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half-viewlefs  harp.  He  raifes  the  feeble  voice. 
The  lefler  heroes,  with  a  thoufand  meteors,  Hght 
the  airy  haU.  Pvlah'ina  rifes  in  the  midft  ;  a 
blufli  is  on  her  cheek.  She  beholds  the  un- 
known faces  of  her  fathers.  She  turns  afide  her 
humid  eyes.  "  Art  thou  come  fo  foon  ?"  faid 
Fingal,  "  daughter  of  generous  Tofcar.  Sad- 
nefs  dwells  in  the  halls  of  Lutha.  My  aged  fon* 
is  fad  !  I  hear  the  breeze  of  Cona,  that  was 
wont  to  lift  thy  heavy  locks.  It  conies  to  the 
hall,  but  thou  art  not  there.  Its  voice  is  mourn- 
ful among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers  !  Go,  with 
thy  ruftUng  wing,  O  breeze  !  ilgh  on  Malvina's 
tomb.  It  rifes  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the 
blue  ftream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  f  are  departed 
to  their  place.  Thou  alone,  O  breeze  !  mourn- 
eft  there." 

But  who  comes  from  the  dufky  weft,  fup- 
ported  on  a  cloud  ?  A  fmiie  is  on  his  grey, 
watery  face.  His  locks  of  mift  fly  on  wind.  He 
bends  forward  on  his  airy  fpear.  It  is  thy  fa- 
ther, Malvina  !  "  Why  fhineft  thou,  fo  foon, 
on  our  clouds,"  he  fays,  "  O  lovely  light  of 
Lutha  !  But  thou  wert  fad,  my  daughter.  Thy 
friends  had  pafled  away.  The  fons  of  little 
men  J  were  in  the  hall.  None  remained  of  the 
heroes,  but  Offian  king  of  fpears  !" 

Vol.  L  M  And 

*  Offian  ;  who  had  a  great  friendfliip  for  Malvina,  both 
on  account  of  her  love  for  his  fon  Ofcar,  and  her  attention 
to  hirafelf. 

f  That  is,  the  young  virgins  who  fung  the  funeral  elegy 
over  her  tomb. 

\  Tradition  is  entirely  f;!cnt  concerning  what  pafled  in 
the  north,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Fingal  and  all 
his  heroes ;  by  which  it  would  feem,  that  the  actions  of 
their  fucceflbrs  were  liot  to  be  compared  to  thofe  of  the  re- 
nowned Fingalians. 
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And  doll  thou  remember  Offian,  car-bornt 
Tofcar  *,  fon  of  Conloch  ?  The  battles  of  our 
youth  were  many.  Our  fwords  went  together  to 
the  field.  They  faw  us  coming  like  two  falling- 
rocks.  The  fons  of  the  ftranger  fled.  "  There 
come  the  warriors  of  Cona !"  they  faid,  «  Their 
fteps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  flying  !"  Draw  near 
fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  fong  of  the  aged.  The 
deeds  of  other  times  are  in  my  foul.  My  memO' 
ry  beams  on  the  days  that  are  paft.  On  the  days 
of  mighty  Tofcar,  when  our  path  was  in  the 
deep.  Draw  near,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  lafl 
found  of  the  voice  of  Cona  ! 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded.  I  raifed  my 
fails  to  the  wind.  Tofcar  chief  of  Lutha  flood 
at  my  fide,  I  rofe  on  the  dark-blue  wave.  Our 
courfe  was  to  fea-furrounded  Berrathon  f ,  the  ifle 
of  many  fi:orms.  There  dwelt,  with  his  locks  of 
age,  the  flately  fi:rength  of  Larthmor,  Larthmor 
who  fpread  the  feaft:  of  fhells  to  Fingal,  v/hen  he 
went  to  St^rno's  halls,  in  the  days  of  Agandecca. 
But  when  the  chief  was  old,  the  pride  of  his  fon 
arofe  ;  the  pride  of  fair-haired  Uthal,  the  love  of 
a  thoufand  maids.  He  bound  the  aged  Larth- 
mor, and  dwelt  in  his  founding  halls  ! 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  befide  his 
rolling  fea.  Day  did  not  come  to  his  dwelling  •, 
nor  the  burning  oak  by  night.  But  the  wind  of 
ocean  was  there,  and  the  parting  beam  of  the 
moon.  The  red  ftar  looked  on  the  king,  when 
it  trembled  on  the  weftern  wave.  Snitho  came 
to  Selma's  hall :  Snitho  the  friend  of  Larthmor's 
youth.     He  told  of  the  king  of  Berrathon  :  The 

wrath 


*  Tofcar  was  the  fon  of  that  Conloch,  who  v.'as  alfo  fa- 
ther to  the  lady  whofe  unfortunate  death  is  related  in  the 
iafl  epifode  of  the  fecond  book  of  Fingal. 

f   Berrathon,  a  promontory  in  the  m'tdjl  sfivave.'. 
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wrath  of  Fingal  arofe.  Thrice  he  aflumed  the 
fpear,  refolved  to  ftretch  his  hand  to  Uthal.  But 
the  memory  *  of  his  deeds  rofe  before  the  king. 
He  fent  his  fon  and  Tofcar.  Our  joy  was  great 
on  the  rolling  fea.  We  often  half-unlheathed 
our  fwords.  For  never  before  had  we  fought 
alone,  in  battles  of  the  fpear. 

Night  came  down  on  the  ocean.  The  winds 
departed  on  their  wings.  Cold  and  pale  is  the 
moon.  The  red  ftars  lift  their  heads  on  high. 
Our  courfe  is  flow  along  the  coaft  of  Berrathon. 
The  white  waves  tumble  on  the  rocks.  **  What 
voice  is  that,"  faid  Tofcar,  "  which  comes  be- 
tween the  founds  of  the  waves  ?  It  is  foft  but 
mournful,  like  the  voice  of  departed  bards.  But 
I  behold  a  maid  f .  She  fits  on  the  rock  alone. 
Her  head  bends  on  her  arm  of  fnow.  Her  dark 
hair  is  in  the  wind.  Hear,  fon  of  Fingal,  her 
fong,  it  is  fmooth  as  the  gliding  ftream."  We 
came  to  the  filent  bay,  and  heard  the  maid  of 
night. 

«  How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me,  blue- 
tumbling  waters  of  ocean  ?  My  dwelling  was  not 
always  in  caves,  nor  beneath  the  whiflling  tree. 
The  feaft  was  fpread  in  Torthoma's  hall.  My 
father  delighted  in  my  voice.  The  youths  be- 
held me  in  the  fteps  of  my  lovelinefs.  They 
bleffed  the  dark-haired  Nina-thoma.  It  was 
then  thou  didft  come,  O  Uthal !  like  the  fun  of 
heaven  !  The  fouls  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  fon 
of  generous  Larthmor  !  But  why  doll  thou  leave 
M  2  me 


*  The  meaning  is,  that  Fingal  remembered  his  own  great 
adtions,  and  conlequently  would  not  fully  them  by  enga- 
ging in  a  petty  war  againft  Uthal,  who  was  fo  far  his  infe- 
rior in  valour  and  power. 

t  Nina-thoma,  the  daughter  of  Torthoma,  who  had  been 
confined  to  a  defart  ifland  by  her  lover  Uthal. 
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me  alone,  in  the  midft  of  roaring  waters  ?  Was 
my  foul  dark  with  thy  death  ?  Did  my  white 
hand  lift  the  fword  ?  Why  then  haft  thou  left 
me  alone,  king  of  high  Finthormo  *  !" 

The  tear  ftarted  from  my  eye,  when  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  maid.  I  ftood  before  her  in  my 
arms.  I  fpoke  the  words  of  peace  !  "  Lovely 
dweller  of  the  cave  !  What  figh  is  in  thy  breaft  r 
tShall  Offian  lift  his  fword  in  thy  prefence,  the. 
deftru6tion  of  thy  foes  ?  Daughter  of  Torthoma, 
rife.  I  have  heard  the  words  of  thy  grief-  The 
race  of  Morven  are  around  thee,  who  never  in- 
jured the  weak.  Come  to  our  dark-bofomed 
Ihip !  thou  brighter  than  that  fetting  moon  ! 
Our  courfe  is  to  the  rocky  Berrathon,  to  the 
echoing  walls  of  Finthormo."  She  came  in  her 
beauty ;  fhe  came  with  all  her  lovely  fteps.  Si- 
lent joy  brightened  in  her  face  ;  as  when  the  fha- 
dows  fly  from  the  field  of  fpring  ;  the  blue  llream 
is  rolling  in  brightnefs,  and  the  green  bufh  bends 
over  its  courfe  ! 

The  morning  rofe  with  its  beams.  We  came 
to  Rothma's  bay.  A  boar  rulhed  from  the  wood  : 
My  fpear  pierced  his  fide,  and  he  fell.  I  rejoiced 
over  the  blood  f,  I  forefaw  my  growing  fame. 
But  now  the  found  of  Uthal's  train  came,  from 
the  high  Finthormo.  They  fpread  over  the 
heath  to  the  chace  of  the  boar.  Himfelf  comes 
flowly  on,  in  the  pride  of  his  ftrength.  He  lifts 
two  pointed  fpears.  On  his  fide  is  the  hero's 
fword.     Three  youths  carry  his  polifhed  bows. 

The 

*  Finthormo,  the  palace  of  Uthal.  The  names  in  this 
epifode  are  not  of  a  Celtic  original. 

f  Offian  might  have  thought  that  his  killing  a  boar  on  his 
firft  landing  in  Berrathon  was  a  good  omen  of  his  future 
fuccefs  in  that  ifland.  The  prefent  Highlanders  look,  with 
a  degree  of  fuperftition,  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their  firft  ac- 
tion, after  they  have  engaged  in  any  defperate  undertaking. 
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The  bounding  of  five  dogs  is  before  him.  His 
lierocs  move  on,  at  a  dillance,  admiring  the 
iteps  of  the  king.  Stately  v^^as  the  fon  of  Larth- 
mor !  But  hid  foul  was  dark  !  Dark  as  the 
troubled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it  foretells  the 
ilorms  ! 

We  rofe  on  the  heath  before  the  king.  lie 
ftopt  in  the  midil  of  his  courfe.  His  heroes  ga- 
thered around.  A  grey-haired  bard  advanced. 
"  "Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  Ih-angers !"  began 
the  bard  of  fong.  "  The  children  of  the  un- 
happy come  to  Berrathon  ;  to  the  l\vord  of  car- 
borne  Uthal.  He  Ipreads  no  fealt  iu  his  hall. 
The  blood  of  llirangers  is  on  his  itreams.  It 
from  Selma's  walls  ye  come,  from  the  moify  walls 
of  Finga],  chool'e  three  yoiiLUS  to  go  to  your  king 
to  tell  of  the  fail  of  his  people.  Perhaps  the  hero 
may  come  and  pour  his  blood  on  Uthal's  fvvord.. 
So  fhall  the  fame  of  Fmthormo  arife,  like  the 
growing  tree  of  the  vale  !" 

'*  Never  will  it  rife,  O  bard '"  I  faid  in  the 
pride  of  my  wrath.  "  He  would  Ihrink  from 
the  prefence  of  Fingal,  VN-^hoie  eyes  are  the 
flames  of  death.  The  ion  of  Coaihal  comes, 
and  kings  vanilh  before  him.  Tiicy  are  rolled 
together,  like  mill,  by  the  breath  of  his  rage. 
Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal,  that  his  people  fell  ? 
Yes  I  thev  may  tell  it,  bard  !  But  his  people  fhall 
fall  with  fame  I" 

I  frood  in  the  darkncfs  of  my  ftrengtb.  Toi- 
car  drew  his  fword  at  my  Tide.  Tne  foe  came  on 
like  a  llream.  The  mingled  found  of  death  arofe. 
Man  took  man  ;  ilxield  met  Ihield  ;  fteel  mixed 
its  beams  v/ith  fteel.  Darts  hifs  through  air. 
Spears  ring  on  mails.  Swords  on  broken  buck- 
lers bound.  As  the  noife  of  an  aged  grove  be- 
neath the  roaring  winds,  when  a  thoufand  gholls 
M    -j  break 
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brcak  the  trees  by  night,  fuch  was  the  din  ot" 
arms  !  But  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  Ayord.  The 
fons  of  Berratlion  lied.  It  was  then  I  faw  him 
in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye  ! 
"  Thou  art  fallen  *,  young  tree,"  I  faid,  "  with 
all  thy  beauty  round  thee.  Thou  art  fallen  on 
thy  plains,  and  the  held  is  bare.  The  winds 
come  from  the  defart !  There  is  no  found  in  thy 
leaves  !  Lovely  art  thou  in  death,  Ion  of  car- 
borne  Larthmor." 

Nma-thoma  fat  on  the  Ihorc.  She  heard  the 
found  of  battle.  She  turned  her  red  eyes  on 
Lethmal,  the  grey-haired  bard  of  Selma.  He 
alone  had  remained  on  the  coaft,  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Torthoma.  "  Son  of  the  times  of  old  !" 
{he  faid,  "  I  hear  the  noife  of  death.  Thy 
friends  have  met  with  Uthal,  and  the  chief  is 
low !  O  that  I  had  remained  on  the  rock,  inclofcd 
with  the  tumbling  waves !  Then  would  my  ibul 
be  flid,  but  his  death  would  not  reach  my  ear. 
Art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath,  O  fon  of  high 
Finthormo  !  Thou  dldll  leave  me  on  a  rock,  but 
my  foul  was  full  of  thee.  Son  of  high  Finthor- 
mo !   art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath  ?" 

She  rofe  pale  in  her  tears.  She  faw  the  bloody 
fhield  of  Uthal.  She  faw  it  in  Oflian's  hand. 
Her  fteps  were  diftradted  on  the  heath.  She 
flew.  She  found  him.  She  fell.  Her  foul 
came  forth  in  a  figh.  Her  hair  is  fpread  on  his 
face.    My  burfting  tears  defcend.     A  tomb  arofe 

on 


*  To  mourn  over  the  fall  of  their  enemies  %vas  a  prac- 
tice univerfal  among  the  Celtic  heroes.  This  is  more  a- 
greeablc  to  humanity,  than  the  fliameful  infulting  of  the 
dead,  fo  common  in  Homer,  and  after  him,  fervilely  copied 
by  all  his  Imitators,  the  humane  Virgil  not  excepted,  who 
have  been  more  fuccefsful  in  borrowing  the  imperfesftions 
of  that  great  poet,  than  in  their  imitations  of  bis  beauties. 
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on  the  unhappy.  My  fong  o£  woe  Avas  heard* 
«  Rcll,  hapkis  children  of  youth  !  Reft  at  the 
nolle  of  that  molly  ftream  !  The  virgins  will  fee 
your  tomb,  at  the  chace,  and  turn  away  their 
weeping  eyes.  Your  fame  will  be  in  long.  The 
voice  of  the  harp  will  be  heard  in  your  praife. 
The  daughters  cf  Selma  ihall  he.ir  it :  Your  re- 
nown Ihall  be  in  other  lands.  Rcil,  children  of 
youth,  at  the  noife  of  the  mofly  ft  earn!" 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coall.  The  he- 
roes of  Bcrrathon  convened.  We  brought  Larth- 
mor  to  his  halls.  The  iciii  of  iliells  is  fpread« 
The  joy  of  the  aged  was  great.  He  looked  to 
tlae  arms  of  Jais  fathers.  The  arms  which  he  left 
in  his  hall,  when  the  pride  of  Uthal  role.  We 
were  renowned  before  Lartlnnor.  He  blefied 
the  chiefs  of  Morven.  He  knew  not  that  his 
fon  was  low,  the  ftately  ftrength  of  Utival ! 
They  had  told,  that  he  had  retired  to  the  woods, 
with  the  tears  of  grief.  They  had  told  it,  but 
he  was  lllent  in  the  tomb  of  Rothma's  heath. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  raifed  our  fails,  to  the 
roar  of  the  northern  wind.  Larthmor  came  to 
the  coaft.  His  bards  exalted  the  fong.  The  joy 
of  the  king  was  great,  he  looked  to  Rothma's 
gloomy  heath.  He  law  the  tomb  of  his  Ion. 
The  memory  of  Uthal  rofe.  "  Who  of  my  he- 
roes," he  faid,  "  lies  there  ?  He  feems  to  have 
been  of  the  kings  of  men.  Was  he  renowned 
in  my  halls,  before  the  pride  of  Uthal  rofe?"' 
Ye  are  filent,  fons  of  Berrathon  !  is  the  king  of 
heroes  low  ?  My  heart  melts  for  thee,  O  Uthal ! 
though  thy  hand  was  againft  thy  father.  O  that 
I  had  remained  in  the  cave  !  that  my  fon  had 
dwelt  in  Finthormo  !  I  might  have  heard  the 
tread  of  his  feet,  when  he  went  to  the  chace  of 
the  boar.  I  might  have  heard  his  voice  on  the 
M  4  blaft 
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blaft  of  my  cave.  Then  would  my  foul  be  glad  : 
But  now  darknefs  dwells  in  my  halls." 

Such  were  my  deeds,  fon  of  Alpin,  when  the 
arm  of  my  youth  was  ftrong.  Such  the  *  ac- 
tions of  Tofcar,  the  car-borne  fou  of  Conloch. 
But  Tofcar  is  on  his  flying  cloud.  I  am  alone 
'dt  Lutha.  My  voice  is  like  the  laft  found  of  the 
v.'ind,  when  it  forfakes  the  woods.  But  OfHan 
ihall  not  be  long  alone.  He  fees  the  miit  that 
ihall  receive  his  ghoft.  He  beholds  th'e  mi(l  thnt 
fhali  form  his  robe,  when  he  appears  on  his  hills. 
The  fons  of  feeble  men  fhall  behold  me,  and  ad- 
mire the  ftature  of  the  chiefs  of  old.  They  fhall 
creep  to  their  caves.  They  fhall  look  to  the  fl^y 
with  fear  5  for  my  fteps  fhall  be  in  the  clouds. 
Darknefs  fliall  roll  on  my  fide. 

Lead,  fon  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his 
woods.  The  winds  begin  to  rife.  The  dark 
wave  of  the  lake  refounds.  Bends  there  not  a 
tree  from  Mora  with  its  branches  bare  ?  It 
bends,  fon  of  Alpin,  in  the  ruftling  blall.  My 
harp  hangs  on  a  blafted  branch.  The  found  of 
its  firings  is  mournful.  Does  the  wind  touch 
thee,  O  harp  !  or  is  it  fome  pafling  ghoft !  It  is 
she  hand  of  Malvina  !  Bring  me  the  harp,  fon 
of  Alpin.  Another  fong  fhalf  rife.  My  foul 
ihall  depart  in  the  found.  My  fathers  fhall  hear 
it  in  their  airy  hall.  Their  dim  faces  fliall  hang, 
with  joy,  from  their  clouds  j  and  their  hands 
receive  their  fon.  The  aged  oak  bends  over  the 
flream.  It  fighs  with  all  its  rnofs.  The  wither- 
ed fern  whifllcs  near,  and  mixes,  as  it  waves, 
with  Offian's  hair. 

"  Strike  the  harp,  and  raife  the  fong  :  Be  near, 
with  all  your  wings,  ye  winds.  Bear  the  mournful 
found  away  to  Fingal's  airy  hall.  Bear  it  to  Fin- 
gal's 

*  Offian  fpeaks. 
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gal's  hall,  that  he  may  hear  the  voice  of  his  ion. 
The  voice  of  him  that  praifed  the  mighty  !"     . 

"  The  blall  of  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king! 
I  behold  thee  fitting  on  mift,  dim!y  gleaming  in 
all  thine  arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror 
of  the  valiant.  It  is  like  a  watery  cloud ;  when 
we  fee  the  ftars  behind  it,  with  their  weeping 
eyes.  Thy  fliield  is  the  nged  moon  :  Thy  fword 
a  vapour  half-kindled  with  fire.  Dim  and  feeble 
is  the  chief,  who  travelled  in  brightnefs  before  ! 
But  thy  fkeps  *  are  on  the  winds  of  the  defart. 
The  florms  are  darkening  in  thy  hand.  Thou 
takeft  the  fun  in  thy  wrath,  and  hidefl:  him  in 
thy  clouds.  The  fons  of  little  men  are  afraid. 
A  thoufand  fliowers  defcend.  But  when  thou 
comeft  forth  in  thy  mildnefs,  the  gale  of  the 
morning  is  near  thy  courfe.  The  Ton  laughs  in 
his  blue  fields.  The  grey  ftreams  winds  in  its 
vale.  The  buflies  fliake  their  green  heads  in 
the  wind.     The  roes  bound  towards  the  defart.'* 

"  There  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath  \  The  ftormy 
winds  abate  !  I  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal.  Long 
has  it  been  abfent  from  mine  ear  !  "  Come, 
Oihan,  come  away,"  he  fays.  Fingal  has  recei- 
ved his  fame  We  paffed  away,  like  flames  that 
had  fhone  for  a  feaibn.  Our  departure  was  in 
i-enown.  Though  the  plains  of  our  battles  are 
dark  and  lilent ;  our  fame  is  in  the  four  grey 
ilones.  The  voice  of  Offian  has  been  heard. 
M  5  The 

*  This  defcription  of  the  power  of  Fi'n^nl  over  the  winds 
and  ftorms,  and  the  image  of  his  takii  ^-^  the  fun,  and  hi- 
ding him  in  the  clouds,  do  not  correfpond  with  the  prece- 
ding paragraph,  where  he  is  reprefented  as  a  feeble  ghofh, 
and  no  more  the  terror  of  the  valiant;  but  it  agrees 
with  the  notion  of  the  times  concerning  the  fouls  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  who,  it  was  fuppofcd,  had  the  command  <  f  the  winds 
and  {\orms,  but  took  no  concera  la  the  affairs  of  men. 
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The  harp  has  been  rtrung  in  Selma.  "  ComCj 
Offian,  come  away,"  he  fays,  "  come,  fly  with 
thy  fathers  on  clouds."  I  come,  I  come,  thou 
king  of  men  !  The  hfe  of  Offian  fails.  I  begin 
to  vanifli  on  Cona,  My  fteps  are  not  feen  in 
Sehna.  Befide  the  ftone  of  Mora  I  lliall  fall 
afleep.  The  winds  whiflling  in  my  grey  hair, 
fhall  not  awaken  me.  Depart  on  thy  wings,  O 
wind  !  thou  canft  not  difturb  the  reft  of  the  bard. 
The  night  is  long,  but  his  eyes  are  heavy.  De- 
part, thou  ruflling  blaft. 

*'  But  why  art  thou  fad,  fon  of  Fingal  ?  Why 
grows  the  cloud  of  thy  foul  ?  The  chiefs  of  other 
times  are  departed.  They  have  gone  without 
their  fame.  The  fons  of  future  years  fhall  pafs 
away.  Another  race  fliall  arife.  The  people 
are  like  the  waves  of  ocean :  Like  the  leaves  of 
woody  Morven,  they  pafs  away  in  the  ruftling 
blaft,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads  on, 
high." 

Did  thy  beauty  laft,  O  Ryno  *  ?  Stood  the 
ftrength  of  car-borne  Ofcar  ?  Fingal  himfclf  de- 
parted = 

*  Ryno,  the  fon  of  Fingai,  who  was  killed  in  Ireland,  in 
the  war  againft  Swaran,  was  remarkaMe  for  the  beauty  of 
his  perfon,  his  fwiftnefs  and  great  exploits.  Minvane,  the 
daughter  of  Morni,  and  fiftcr  to  Gaul,  was  in  love  with 
Ryno.     Her  lamentation  over  her  lover  follows. 

Due  blufliing  fad,  from  Morven's  rocks,  bends  over  the 
darkly-i-cUing  fea.  She  fees  the  youth  in  all  their  arms. 
Where,  Ryno,  where  art  thou  .' 

Our  dark  looks  told  that  he  was  low  !  That  pale  the  he- 
«jro  flew  on  clouds !  That  in  the  grafs  of  Morven's  hills  hift- 
feeble  voice  was  heard  in  wind  ! 

And  is  the  fon  of  Fingal  fallen  on  UUin's  mofTy  plains  r 
Strong  was  the  a-rm.  that  -vaacjr.iflied  hiiri !  Ah  me  !  1  am 
alone !  Alone 
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parted.  The  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot  his  fteps. 
Shalt  thou  then  remain,  thou  aged  bard  !  when 
the  mighty  have  failed  ?  But  my  fame  Ihall  re- 
main, and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven  j  which 
lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  florm,  and  rejoices  in 
the  courfe  of  the  wind  ! 


Alone  I  fliall  not  be,  ye  winds !  that  lift  my  dark-brown 
hair.  My  fighs  fliall  not  long  mix  with  your  dream  ;  for 
I  muft  fleep  with  Ryno. 

1  fee  thee  not,  with  beauty's  fteps,  returning  from  the 
chace.  The  night  is  round  Minvane's  love.  Dark  filencc 
dwells  with  Ryno. 

Where  are  thy  dogs,  and  where  thy  bow  ?  Thy  fliield 
♦hat  was  fo  (Irong  .■•  Thy  fword  like  heaven's  defcending 
fire  .'  The  bloody  fpear  of  Ryno  ? 

I  fee  them  mixed  in  thy  deep  fliip ;  I  fee  them  ftained 
\rith  blood.  No  arms  are  in  thy  narrow  hall,  O  darkly- 
dwelling  Ryno  ! 

When  will  the  morning  come,  and  fay,  "  Arife,  thou 
king  of  fpears  !  Arife,  the  hunters  are  abroad.  The  hinds 
are  near  thee,  Ryno  !" 

Away,  thou  fair-haired  morning,  away  !  the  (lumbering 
king  hears  thee  not !  The  hinds  bound  over  his  narrow 
tomb  :  for  death  dwells  around  joung  Ryno. 

But  I  will  tread  foftly,  my  king !  and  Ileal  to  the  bed  of 
thy  repofe.  Minvane  will  lie  in  filence,  nor  dillurb  the 
flumbering  Ryno. 

The  maids  fliall  feek  me  ;  but  they  {hall  not  find   me  ; 
They  fliall  follow  my  departure   with   fongs.     But   I  fliall.; 
not  hear  you,  O  raaid* !  I  fleep  with  fair-haired  Rynp. 
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An  addrefs  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  The  poeE 
relates  the  arrival  of  Cathiin  in  Selma,  to  folicit  aidagainft 
Duth-carmor  of  Cluba,  who  had  killed  Cathmol,  for  the 
fake  of  his  daughter  Lanul.  Fingal  declining  to  make  a- 
choice  among  his  heroes,  who  were  all  claiming  the  com- 
joand  of  the  expedition;  they  retired  each  to  his  hillofghojls; 
to  be  determined  by  dreams.  The  fpirit  of  Trenmor  ap- 
pears to  Offian  and  Ofcar  :  they  fet  fail,  from  the  bay  of 
Carmona,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  appear  off  the  valley  of 
Rath-col,  in  Inis-huna,  where  Duth-carmor  had  fixed  his 
refidence.  Offian  difpatches  a  bard  to  Duth-carmor  to 
demand  battle.  Night  comes  on.  The  diftrefs  of  Cathiin 
of  Clutha.  Offian  devolves  the  command  on  Ofcar,  who, 
according  to  the  cuftorn  of  the  kings  of  Morven,  before 
battle,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  the  coming 
on  of  day,  the  battle  joins.  Ofcar  and  Duth-carmor  meet. 
The  latter  faMs.  Ofcar  carries  the  mail  and  helmet  of 
Duth-carmor  to  Cathiin,  who  had  retired  from  the  field. 
Cathiin  is  difcovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  in 
difguife,  who  had  been  carried  off,  by  force,  by,  and  had 
made  her  efcape  from,  Duth-carmor. 
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v^OME,  thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  froin^ 
watching  in  the  night !  The  fqually  winds  are 
around  thee  from  all  their  echoing  hills:  Red, 
over  my  hundred  fleams,  are  the  light-covered 
paths  of  the  dead.  They  rejoice,  on  the  eddy- 
ing winds,  in  the  feafon  of  night.  Dwells  there 
no  joy  in  fong,  white  hand  of  the  harps  of  Lutha? 
Awake  the  voice  of  the  firing  5  roll  my  foul  to 
me.  It  is  a  ftream  that  has  failed.  Malvina^ 
pour  the  fong. 

I  hear  thee  from  thy  darknefs,  in  Selma, 
thou  that  watcheft,  lonely,  by  night !  Why  didft 

thou 

*  The  traditions  which  accompany  this  poem  inform  us, 
that  it  went,  of  old,  under  the  name  oi Laoi-Oi-lutha ;  i.e.  the 
hymn  of  the  maid  of  Lutha.  They  pretend  alfo  to  fix  the  time 
of  its  compoiition  to  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  Fingal ; 
that  is,  during  the  expedition  of  Fergus  the  fon  of  Fingal, 
to  the  banks  of  Uifca-duthon.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  the 
Highland  fenachies  have  prefixed  to  this  poem  an  addrefs 
of  Ollian,  to  Congal  the  young  fon  of  Fergus,  which  I  have 
rejedted,  as  having  no  manner  of  connetStion  with  the  piece. 
It  has  poetical  merit;  and,  probably,  it  was  the  opening  of 
one  of  Ofhan's  other  poems,  though  the  bards  injudicioufly 
transferred  it  to  the  piece  now  before  us. 

"  Congal,  fon  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light  betweenthy 
locks,  afcend  to  the  rock  of  Selma,  to  the  oak  of  the  break- 
er of  fliields.  Look  over  the  bofom  of  night,  it  is  flreaked 
with  the  red  paths  of  the  dead:  look  on  the  night  of  ghofts, 
and  kindle,  O  Congal!  thy  foul.  Be  not,  like  the  moon  on 
a  ftream,  lonely  in  a  midft  of  clouds :  darknefs  clofes  around 
it;  and  the  beam  departs.  Depart  not,  fon  of  Fergus!  ere 
thou  markeft  the  field  with  thy  fword.  Afcend  to  the  rock 
of  Selma ;  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker  of  fliields. 
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thou  with-hold  the  fong  from  Offian's  failing 
foul  ?  As  the  falling  brook  to  the  ear  of  the  hun- 
ter, defcending  from  his  ftorm-covered  hill  \  in 
a  fun-beam  rolls  the  echoing  ftream  ;  he  hears, 
and  fhakes  his  dewy  locks  :  iiich  is  the  voice  of 
Lutha  to  the  friend  of  the  fpirit  of  heroes.  My 
fwelling  bofom  beats  high.  I  look  back  on  the 
days  that  are  paft.  Come,  thou  beam  that  art 
lonely,  from  watching  in  the  night  ! 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona  *  we  faw,  one 
day,  the  bounding  fliip.  On  high,  hung  a  broken 
fhield ;  it  was  marked  with  wandering  blood. 
Forward  came  a  youth,  in  arms,  and  ftretched  his 
pointlefs  fpear.  Long,  over  his  tearful  eyes, 
hung  his  loofe  difordered  locks.  Fingal  gave  the 
fliell  of  kings.  The  words  of  the  Granger  arofe. 
"  In  liis  hall  lies  Cathmol  of  Clutha,  by  the  wind- 
ing 

*  Car-mona,  ^ay  of  tie  darl  hroivn  hills,  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stlma.  In  this  paragraph  are  men/-  - 
tioned  the  fignals  prcfented  to  Fingal  by  thofe  who  came 
to  demand  his  aid.  The  fupph'ants  held,  in  one  hand,  a  fliield 
covered  with  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a  broken  fpear;  the 
firft  a  fymbol  of  the  death  of  their  friends,  the  lafl  an  era,- 
blem  of  their  own  helplefs  fituation.  If  the  king  chofe  to 
grant  fuccours,  which  generally  was  the  cafe,  he  reached  to 
ihtm.  the Jhell of fenj}s,  as  a  token  of  his  hofpitality  and  friend? 
ly  intentions  towards  them. 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  lay  here  be- 
fore him  the  ceremony  of  the  Cran-tara,  which  was  of  a  fi- 
milar  nature,  and,  till  very  lately,  ufed  in  the  Highlands. 
When  the  news  of  an  enemy  came  to  the  refidence  of  the 
chief,  he  immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fword,  dip* 
ped  the  end  of  a  half-burnt  piece  of  wood  in  the  blood,  and 
gave  it  to  one  of  his  fervants,  to  be  carried  to  the  next 
hamlet.  From  hamlet  to  hamfet  this  t^JJera  was  carried 
with  the  utmofl  expedition,  and,  in  thefpaceof  a  few  hours, 
the  whole  clan  were  in  arms,  and  convened  in  an  appoint- 
ed place;  the  name  of  which  was  the  only  word  that  ac- 
companied the  delivery  of  the  Cran-tjra.  This  fymbol  was 
the  manifefto  of  the  chief,  by  which  he  threatened  fire  and 
fwordto  thofe  of  his  clan  that  did  not  immediately  appea;: 
at  his  flandard. 
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ing  of  his  own  dark  ftreams.  Duth-cormar  faw 
white-boibmed  Lanul  *,  and  peirced  her  father's 
fide.  In  the  rullay  delart  were  my  lleps  He 
fled  in  the  feafon  of  night.  Give  thine  aid  to 
Cathlin  to  revenge  his  father.  I  fought  thee  not 
as  a  beam  in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou,  like  the 
fun,  art  known,  king  of  echoing  Selma  !" 

Selma's  king  looked  around.  In  his  prefence, 
we  rofe  in  arms.  But  who  Ihould  lift  the  iliield  ? 
for  all  had  claimed  the  war.  The  night  came 
down  ;  we  ftrode,  in  lilence  ;  each  to  his  hill  of 
ghofts :  that  fpirits  might  defcend,  in  our  dreams, 
to  mark  us  for  the  field.  We  ftruck  the  fhield 
of  the  dead  :  we  raifed  the  hum  of  fongs.  We 
thrice  called  the  ghofts  of  our  fathers.  We 
laid  us  down  in  dreams.  Trenmor  came,  before 
mine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  other  years  !  His 
blue  hods  were  behind  him  in  half-diminifhed 
rows.  Scarce  fecn  is  their  ftrife  in  mift,  or  their 
ilretching  forward  to  deaths.  I  lift;ened  j  but 
no  found  was  there.  The  forms  were  empty 
wind  ! 

I  rtarted  from  the  dream  of  ghofts.  On  a  fud- 
den  blaft  flew  my  whiftling  hair.  Low-found- 
ing, in  the  oak,  is  the  departure  of  the  dead. 
I  took  my  fhield  from  its  bough.  Onward  came 
the  rattling  of  fteel.     It  was   Ofcar  -f-  of  Lego. 

He 

*  Lanul,  fitH-eyeJ,  a  furname  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  beflowed  on  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  on  account 
of  her  beauty;  this  tradition,  however,  may  have  been 
founded  on  that  partiality  which  the  bards  have  fliown  to 
CatLlin  of  Clutha  ;  for,  according  to  them,  iiofalfehood  could 
diudlin  the  foul  of  tht  lovely. 

t  Ofcar  is  here  called  Ofcar  of  Lego,  from  his  mother  being 
the  daughter  of  Branno,  a  powerful  chief,  on  the  banks  of 
that  Jake.  It  is  remarkable  that  Oluan  addrefles  no  poem 
to  Maivina  in  which  her  lover  Ofcar  was  not  one  of  the 
principal  adlors.  His  attention  to  her,  after  the  death  of 
his  fon,  lliows  that  delicacy  of  fentiment  is  not  confined, 
?.s  fomc  fondly  imagine,  to  our  own  polillicd  times. 
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He  had  feen  his  fathers.  "  As  rufties  forth  the 
blaft,  on  the  bofom  of  whitening  waves ;  fo  care- 
lefs  ihail  my  courfe  be,  tlirough  ocean,  to  the 
dwelling  of  foes,  I  have  feen  the  dead,  my  fa- 
ther !  My  beating  foul  is  high  !  My  fame  is 
bright  before  me,  lilce  the  ftreak  of  ligiit  on  a 
cloud,  when  the  broad  fun  comes  forth,  red  tra- 
veUer  of  the  Iky  !" 

"  Grandibn  of  Branno,"  I  faid ;  "  not  Ofcar 
alone  Ihall  meet  the  foe.  I  rulh  forward,  thro' 
ocean,  to  the  woody  dwelling  of  heroes.  Let 
us  contend,  my  fon,  like  eagles,  from  one  rock ; 
when  they  lift  their  broad  wings,  againft  the 
ftream  of  winds."  "We  raifed  our  fails  in  Car- 
mona.  From  three  fhips,  they  marked  my 
fliield  on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on  nightly  Ton- 
thena  *,  red  traveller  between  the  clouds.  Four 
days  came  the  breeze  abroad.  Lumon  came 
forward  in  mill.  In  winds  were  its  hundred 
groves.  Sun-beams  marked,  at  times,  its  brown 
fide.  White,  leapt  the  foamy  ftreams,  from  all 
its  echoing  rocks. 

A  green  field,  in  the  bofom  of  hills,  winds 
filent  with  its  own  blue  ftream.  Here,  amidft  the 
waving  of  oaks,  were  the  dwelling  of  kings  of 
old.  But  lilence,  for  many  dark-brown  years, 
had  fettled  in  grafty  Rath-col  -f  j  for  the  race  of 

heroes 

*  Tan-theria.,  Jiye  of  the  iva've,  was  the  remarkable  fiar 
mentioned  in  the  feventh  book  of  Temora,  which  directed 
the  courfe  of  I>arthon  to  Ireland.  It  fcems  to  have  been 
■well  known  to  thofe  who  failed  on  that  fe;.  .vhich  divide? . 
Ireland  from  Scuth-Britain.  As  the  courfe  of  OiTian  was  a- 
Ipng  the  coafl:  of  Inis-huna,  he  mentions  with  propriety  that 
ftar  which  direifled  the  voyage  of  the  colony  from  that 
country  to  Ireland. 

f  Rath-col,  ivoody field,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
ifefidence  of  Diuh-carmor;  he  feeais  rather  to  have  beea 

forced 
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teroes  had  failed,  along  the  pleafant  vale.  Dutii- 
can«or  was  here,  with  his  people,  dark  nder  of 
the  wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the 
iky.  He  bound  his  white-bofomcd  laiis.  His 
courfe  is  on  the  hill  of  Rath-col,  to  the  leats  of 
roes.  We  came.  I  fent  the  bard,  with  longs, 
to  call  the  foe  to  fight.  Duth-carmor  hoard 
him,  with  joy.  The  kmg's  foul  was  like  a  beam 
of  tire  i  a  beam  of  fire,  marked  with  fmoak, 
rulliing,  varied,  thro'  the  bolom  of  night.  The 
deeds  of  Duth-carmor  were  dark,  tho'  his  arm 
was  ftrong. 

Night  came,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds. 
By  the  beam  of  the  oak  we  fat  down.  At  a  dif- 
tance  fiood  Cathling  of  Clutha.  I  law  the  change- 
ful *  foul  of  the  ftranger.  As  Ihadows  fly  over 
the  field  of  grais,  fo  various  is  Cathlm's  cheek. 
It  was  fair  within  locks,  that  rofe  on  Rath-col's 
wind.  I  did  not  ruih,  amidll  Ids  foul,  with  my 
words.     I  bade  the  fong  to  rife. 

«  Ofcar 

forced  thither  by  a  ftorm;  at  lead  I  fliould  think  that  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  poet,  from  his  expreffion^  that  Ton-thena 
had  hid   her    htad,    and    that    he   bound   his    ivhite-bofomed  fails ; 

which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  the  weather  was  ftormy, 
and  that  Duth-carmor  put  into  t hebay  of  Rath-col  for  ilielter, 
"  From  this  circumflance,  fucceeding  bards  feigned  that 
Cathlin,  who  is  here  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  had 
fallen  in  love  v/ith  Duth-carmor  at  a  feali,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  by  her  father.  Her  love  was  converted  into 
deteftation  for  him,  after  he  had  murdered  her  father.  But 

as  thofcruin-boivs  oj  Lea-jen  are  changeful,  f;iy  my  authors,  fpeak- 

ing  of  women,  llie  felt  the  return  of  her  former  paihon,  up- 
on the  approach  of  Duth-carmor's  danger.  I  myfelf,  who 
think  more  favourably  of  the  fex,  mufl  attribute  the  agita- 
tion of  Cathlin's  niind  to  her  extreme  fenfibility  to  the  in- 
juries done  her  by  Duth-carmor:  and  this  opinion  is  fv 
vouved  b;'  the  fe^uel  of  the  Itory. 
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«  Ofcar  of  Lego,"  I  faid,  "  be  thine  the 
fecret  hill  *  to-night.  Strike  the  flaield,  like 
Morven's  kings.  With  day,  thou  flialt  lead  in 
war.  From  my  rock,  I  lliall  fee  thee,  Ofcar, 
a  dreadful  form  afcending  in  fight,  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  ghofts,  amidft  the  llorms  they  raife. 
Why  fliould  mine  eyes  return  to  the  dim  times- 
of  old,  ere  yet  the  fong  had  burft  forth,  like 
the  fudden  rifing  of  winds  ?  But  the  years,  that 
are  paft,  are  marked  with  mighty  deeds.  As  the 
nightly  rider  of  waves  looks  up  to  Ton-thena  of 
beams  :  fo  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Trenmor,  ths 
father  of  kings." 

"  Wide  in  Caracha's  echoing  field,  Carmal 
had  poured  his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark  ridge 
of  waves.  The  grey-haired  bards  were  like  mov- 
ing foam  on  their  face.  They  kindled  the  ftrife 
around,  with  their  red-rolling  eyes.  Nor  alone 
were  the  dwellers  of  rocks  '^  a  ibn  of  Loda  was 
there  j  a  voice,  in  his  own  dark  land,  to  call  the 
ghofts  from  on  high.  On  his  hill  he  had  dwelt, 
in  Lochlin,  in  the  midft  of  a  leaflefs  grove.  Five 
ftones  lifted,  near,  their  heads.  Loud  roared  his 
rufliing  ftream.  He  often  raifed  his  voice  to  the 
winds,  when  meteors  marked  their  nightly  wings; 
when  the  dark-robed  moon  was  rolled  behind  her 
hill.    Nor  unheard-of  ghofts  was  he !  They  came 

with 

*  This  paflage  alludes  to  the  well-known  cuftom  among 
the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  to  retire  from  their  army  on 
the  night  preceding  a  battle.  The  ftory  which  OlFian  intro- 
duces ill  the  next  paragraph  concerns  the  fall  of  the  Druids. 
It  is  faid  in  many  old  poems,  that  the  Druids,  in  the  extre- 
mity of  their  affairs,  had  folicited  and  obtained  aid  from 
Scandinavia.  Among  the  auxiliaries  there  came  many  pre- 
tended magicians,  which  circumflaiice  OlTian  alludes  to  in 
his  defcriptionof  theyiw  0/  Loda.  Magic  and  incantation 
could  not,  however,  prevail ;  for  Trenmor,  aflifted  by  the 
valour  of  his  fon  Trathal,  entirely  broke  the  power  of  the 
Druid?. 
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with  the  found  of  eagle  wings.  They  turned 
battle,  in  fields,  before  the  kings  of  men. 

*'  But,  Trenmor,  they  returned  not  from  battle. 
He  drew  forward  that  troubled  war ;  in  its  dark 
Ikirt  was  Trathal,  like  a  riling  light.  It  was 
dark  ;  and  Loda's  fon  poured  forth  his  ligns,  on 
night.  The  feeble  were  not  before  thee,  Ton  of 
other  lands*!  Then  rofe  the  ftrife  of  kings, 
about  the  hill  of  night ;  but  it  was  foft  as  two 
fummer  gales,  fhaking  their  light  wings,  on  a 
lake.  Trenmor  yielded  to  his  fon  •,  for  the  fame 
of  the  king  had  been  heard.  Trathal  came  forth 
before  his  father,  and  the  foes  failed,  in  echoing 
Caracha.  The  years  that  are  paft,  my  fon,  are 
marked  with  mighty  deedsf." 

In  clouds  rofe  the  eaftern  light.  The  foe  came 
forth  in  arms.  The  ftrife  is  mixed  on  Rath- 
col,  like  the  roar  of  dreams.  Behold  the  con- 
tending of  kings  !  They  meet  befide  the  oak. 
In  gleams  of  fteel  the  dark  forms  are  loft  :  fuch 
is  the  meeting  of  meteors,  in  a  vale  by  night : 
red  light  is  fcattered  round,  and  men  forefee  the 
ftorm  !  Duth-carmor  is  low  in  blood  !  The  fon 
of  Offian  overcame  !  Not  harmlefs  in  battle  was 
he,  Malvina  hand  of  harps  ! 

Nor,  in  the  field,  were  the  fteps  of  Cathlin. 
The  ftranger  ftood  by  a  fecret  flream,  where 
the  foam  of  Rath-col  Ikirted  the  mofly  ftones. 
Above,  bends  the  branchy  birch,  and  flrews  its 
leaves,  on  wind.     The  inverted  fpear  of  Cathlin 

touched, 

*  Trenmor  and  Trathal.  OflTian  introduces  this  epifodc 
as  an  example  to  his  fon,  from  ancient  times. 

f  Thofe  who  deliver  down  this  poem  in  tradition,  lament 
that  there  is  a  great  par  of  it  loft.  Tn  particular  they  regret 
the  lofs  of  an  epifode,  which  is  here  introduced,  with  the 
fequel  of  the  ftory  of  Carmal  and  his  Druids.  Their  attach- 
ment to  it  was  founded  on  the  defcriptions  of  magical  in- 
■chantments  which  it  contained. 
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touched,  at  times,  the  ftream.  Ofcar  brought 
Duth-Carmor's  mail :  his  helmet  with  its  eagle 
wing.  He  placed  them  before  the  ftranger,  and 
his  words  were  heard.  "  The  foes  of  thy  father 
have  failed.  They  are  laid  in  the  field  of  ghofts. 
Renown  returns  to  Morven,  like  a  rifing  wind,. 
Why  art  thou  dark,  chief  of  Clutha  ?  Is  there 
caufe  for  grief  ?" 

*'  Son  of  Offian  of  harps,  my  foul  is  darkly  fad. 
I  behold  the  arms  of  Cathmol,  which  he  raifed 
in  war.  Take  the  mail  of  Cathlin,  place  it  high 
in  Selma's  hall ;  that  thou  mayft  remember  the 
haplefs  in  thy  diftant  land."  From  white  breafts 
defcended  the  mail.  It  was  the  race  of  kings ; 
the  foft-handed  daughter  of  Cathmol,  at  the 
ftreams  of  Clutha  !  Duth-carmor  faw  her  bright 
in  the  hall,  he  had  come,  by  night,  to  Clutha. 
Cathmol  met  him,  in  battle,  but  the  hero  fell. 
Three  days  dwelt  the  foe,  with  the  maid.  On 
the  fourth  flie  fled  in  arms.  She  remembered 
the  race  of  kings,  and  felt  her  burfting  foul. 

Why,  maid  of  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  fhould  I  tell 
how  Cathlin  failed  ?  Her  tomb  is  at  rufhy  Lu- 
mon,  in  a  diftant  land.  Near  it  were  the  fteps 
of  Sul-malla,  in  the  days  of  grief.  She  raifed 
the  fong,  for  the  daughter  of  ftrangers,  and 
touched  the  mournful  harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam ! 


SUL-MALLA  OF  LUMON 


POEM, 


ARGUMENT. 

This  poem,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  laft,  opens  with  an  addrefs  to  Sul-malla,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Inis-huna,  whom  Offian  met,  at  the  chace, 
as  ho  returned  from  the  battle  of  Rath-col.  Sul-malla 
invites  Oflian  and  Ofcar  to  a  fcaft,  at  the  refidence  of 
her  father,  who  was  then  abfent  in  the  wars.  Upon  hear- 
ing their  name  and  family,  flie  relates  an  expedition  of 
Fingal  into  Inis-huna.  She  cafualiy  mentioning  Cathmor, 
chief  of  Atha,  (who  then  affifted  her  father  againft  his  e- 
nsmies),  Offian  introduces  the  epifode  of  Culgorm  and 
Suran-dronlo,  two  Scandinavian  kings,  in  whofe  wars 
Offian  himfelf  and  Cathmor  were  engaged  on  oppofite 
fides.  The  ftory  is  imperfedl,  a  part  of  the  original  be- 
ing loft.  Offian,  warned  in  a  dream  by  the  ghofl  of 
Trenmor,  fets  fail  from  Inis-huna. 
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POEM. 


W  HO  moves  fo  ftately,  on  Lumon,  at  the 
roar  of  the  foamy  waters  ?  Her  hair  falls  upon 
her  heaving  breaft.  White  is  her  arm  behind, 
as  flow  fhe  bends  the  bow.  Why  doft  thou  wan- 
der in  delarts,  like  a  light  through  a  cloudy  field? 
The  young  roes  are  panting,  by  their  fecret  rocks. 
Return,  thou  daughter  of  kings  !  the  cloudy 
night  is  near  !  It  was  the  young  branch  of  green 
Inis-huna,  Sul-malla  of  blue  eyes.     She  fent  the 

Vol,  I.  N  bard 

*  The  expedition  of  Oflian  to  Inis-huna  happened  a  fliort 
time  before  Fingal  paiTed  over  into  Ireland,  to  dethrone 
Cair-bar  the  fon  of  Borbar  duthul.  Cathmor,  the  brother 
of  Cair-bar,  was  aiding  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  in  his 
wars,  at  the  time  that  OUian  defeated  Dath-carmor,  in  the 
valley  of  Rath-col.  The  poem  is  more  interefting,  that  it 
contains  fo  many  particulars  concerning  thcri'e  perfonages 
who  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  Temora. 

The  exa<£t  correfpondence  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
Inis-huna,  as  here  defcribed,  to  thofe  of  Caledonia,  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  were  origi- 
nally the  fame  people.  Some  may  alledgCj  that  Offian  might 
transfer,  in  his  poetical  defcripticns,  the  manners  of  his 
own  nation  to  foreigners.  This  objection  is  eafily  anfwered. 
Why  has  he  not  done  this  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Scandinavia  ?  We  find  the  latter  very  different  in  their 
cuftoms  and  fuperftitions  from  the  nations  of  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  Scandinavian  manners  are  remarkably  bar- 
barous and  fierce,  and  feem  to  mark  out  a  nation  much 
!efs  advanced  in  a  (late  of  civilization  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  were  in  the  times  of  OUian, 
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bard  from  her  rock,  to  bid  us  to  her  feaft.  Amidft 
the  fong  we  fat  down,  in  Cluba*s  echoing  halL 
White  moved  the  hands  of  Sul-malla,  on  the 
trembling  firings.  Half  heard  amidft  the  found, 
was  the  name  of  Atha's  king  :  He  that  was  abfent 
in  battle  for  her  own  green  land.  Nor  abfent 
from  her  foul  was  he ;  he  came  amidft  her  thoughts 
by  night.  Ton-thena  looked  in,  from  the  Iky, 
and  faw  her  tolling  arms. 

The  found  of  Ihells  had  ceafed.  Amidft  long 
locks,  Sul-malla  rofe.  She  fpoke  with  bended 
eyes,  and  afked  of  our  courfe  through  feas  ;  "  for 
of  the  kings  of  men  are  ye,  tall  riders  of  the 
wave  *."  "  Not  unknown,"  I  faid,  **  at  his 
ftreams  is  he,  the  father  of  our  race.  Fingal  has 
been  heard  of  at  Cluba,  blue-eyed  daughter  of 
kings.  Nor  only,  at  Cona's  ftream,  is  Offian 
and  Ofcar  known.  Foes  trembled  at  our  voice, 
and  Ihrunk  in  other  lands." 

«  Not  unmarked,"  faid  the  maid,  "  by  Sul- 
malla,  is  the  ihield  of  Morven's  king.  It  hangs 
high,  in  my  father's  hall,  in  memory  of  the  paft  ; 

when 

*  Sul-malla  here  difcovcrs  tlie  quality  of  Oflian  and  Ofc.ir, 
from  their  flature  and  ftately  gait.  Among  nations,  not  far 
advanced  in  civilization,  a  fuperior  beauty  and  flatelinefs  of 
perfon  were  infeparable  from  nobility  of  blood.  It  was  from 
thefe  qualities,  that  thofe  of  family  were  known  by  flrangers, 
not  from  tawdry  trappingsofftateinjudicioudy  thrown  round 
them..  The  caufe  of  this  diftinguifliing  property  mart,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  al'cribed  to  their  unmixed  blood.  They  had 
no  inducement  to  intermarry  with  the  vulgar ;  and  no  low 
notions  of  intereft  made  them  deviate  from  their  choice,  ii\ 
their  own  fphere.  In  flates,  where  luxury  has  been  long  e- 
ftabliilied,  beauty  of  perfon  is,  by  no  means,  the  charatler- 
iflic  of  antiquity  of  family.  This  mufl  be  attributed  to  thofe 
enervating  vices  which  are  infeparable  from  luxury  and 
wealth.  A  great  family  (to  alter  a  little  the  words  of  the 
hiftorian),  it  ib  true,  like  a  river,  becomes  confiderable  from 
the  length  of  its  courfe,  but,  as  it  rolls  on,  hereditary  dif- 
tcmpers,  as  well  as  property,  flow  fucceHivcly  into  ir. 
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when  Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in  the  days  of  other 
years.  Loud  roared  the  boar  of  Culdarnu,  in  the 
midft  of  his  rocks  and  woads.  Inis-huna  fent  her 
youths,  but  they  failed  :  and  virgins  wept  over 
tombs.  Carelefs  went  Fingal  to  Culdarnu.  On 
his  fpear  rolled  the  ftrength  of  the  woods.  He 
was  bright,  they  faid,  in  his  locks,  the  iirft  of 
mortal  men.  Nor  at  the  feaft  were  heard  his 
words.  His  deeds  palled  from  his  foul  of  fire, 
like  the  rolling  of  vapours  from  the  face  of  the 
wandering  fun.  Not  carelefs  looked  the  blue  eyes 
of  Cluba  on  his  ftately  fteps.  In  white  bofoms 
rofe  the  king  of  Selma,  in  the  midft  of  their 
thoughts  by  night.  But  the  winds  bore  the 
ftranger  to  the  echoing  vales  of  his  roes.  Nor 
loft  to  other  lands  was  he,  like  a  meteor  that  finks 
in  a  cloud.  He  came  forth,  at  times,  in  his 
brightnefs,  to  the  diftant  dwelling  of  foes.  His 
fame  came,  like  the  found  of  winds,  to  Cluba's 
woody  vale  *." 

"  Darknefs   dwells  in   Cluba  of   harps  :  the 

race  of  kings  is  diftant  far  ;  in  battle  is  my  father 

N  2  Conmor : 


*  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  we  are  ready  to  mark  out 
3-emote  antiquity  as  the  region  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  - 
This,  perhaps,  is  extending  our  prejudices  too  far.  It  has 
been  long  remarked,  that  knowledge,  in  a  gredt  nieafure,  is 
founded  on  a  free  intercourfe  between  mankind ;  and  that 
the  mind  is  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  obfervations  it  has 
made  upon  the  manners  of  different  men  and  nationt.  If  we 
look,  with  attention,  into  thehiftoryof  Fingal,  as  delivered 
by  Oflian,  we  fliall  find  that  he  was  not  altogether  a  poor  ig- 
norant hunter,  confined  to  the  narrow  corner  of  an  iiland. 
His  expeditions  to  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  the  different  ftates  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, were  very  numerous,  and  performed  under  fuch  a  cha- 
radler,  and  at  fuch  times,  as  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
mark  the  undifguifed  manners  of  mankind.  War  and  an  ac- 
tive life.,  as  they  call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the 
foul,  prefent  to  us  the  different  characters  of  men :  in  times  of 

peace 
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Conmor :  and  Lormar  *  my  brother,  king  of 
ftreams.  Nor  darkening  alone  are  they  j  a  beam 
from  other  lands,  is  nigh  ;  the  friend  of  Gran- 
gers f  in  Atha,  the  troubler  of  the  field.  High, 
from  their  miiiy  hills,  look  forth  the  blue  eyes 
of  Erin  ;  for  he  is  far  away,  young  dweller  of 
their  fouls !  Nor,  harmlefs,  white  hands  of 
Erin  !  is  Cathmor  in  the  ikirts  of  war  ;  he  rolls 
ten  thoufand  before  him,  in  his  diftant  field." 

«  Not  unfeen  by  Offian,"  I  faid,  "  rullied 
Cathmor  from  his  ftreams,  when  he  poured  his 
ftrength  on  I-thorno  :j:,  ifie  of  many  waves  !  In 
ftrife  met  two  kings  in  I-thorno,  Culgorm  and 
Suran-dronlo  :  each  from  his  echoing  ifle,  ftern 
hunters  of  the  boar  !" 

"  They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  ftream  :  each 
pierced  him  with  his  fpear.     Tliey  ftrove  for  the 

fame 

peace  and  quiet,  for  want  of  obje»llsto  cjert  them,  thepowers 
of  the  mind  lie  concealed,  in  a  great  meafure,  and  we  fee  on- 
ly artificial  paffions  and  manners.  It  is  from  this  confidera- 
tion  I  conclude,  that  a  traveller  of  penetration  could  gather 
more  genuine  knowjedgc  from  a  tour  of  ancient  Gaul,  than 
from  the  minuteft  obfervation  of  all  the  artificial  manners 
and  elegant  refinements  of  modern  France. 

*  Lormar  was  the  fon  of  Conmor,  and  the  brother  of  Sul~ 
Tnalla.  After  the  death  of  Conmor,  Lormar  fucceeded  him 
in  the  throne. 

f  Cathinol-,  the  fon  of  Borbarduthul.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  partiality  ^vith  which  Sul-malla  fpeaks  of  that  hero, 
that  flae  had  feen  him,  previous  to  his  joining  her  father's 
army  ;  the'  tradition  pofiti\'ely  af'erts,  that  it  was  after  his 
return  that  fhe  fell  in  love  with  him. 

i  I-thorno,  fays  tradition,  was  an  ifland  of  Scandinavia, 
'n  it  at  a  hunting  party,  met  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo, 
the  kings  of  two  neighbouring  ifles.  They  differed  about  the 
honour  o^  killing  a  boar ;  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
them.  From  tliis  epifode  we  may  learn,  that  the  manners  of 
the  Scandinavians  were  much  more  favage  and  cruel  than 
Jhofe  of  Britain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  rhe  names  introdu- 
ced in  this  ftory  are  not  of  Galic  original,  which  circum- 
flance  affoids  room  to  fuppofe  that  it  had  its  foundation  in 
true  hiftory. 
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fame  of  the  deed  ;  and  gloomy  battle  rofe.  From 
ifle  to  ifle  they  fent  a  fpear,  broken  and  ftained 
with  blood,  to  call  the  friends  of  their  fathers, 
in  their  founding  arms.  Cathmor  came,  from 
Erin,  to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king  :  I  aided  Su- 
ran-dronlo,  in  his  land  of  boars." 

"  We  rufhed  on  either  fide  of  a  ftream,  which 
roared  thro'  a  blafted  heath.  High  broken  rocks 
were  round,  with  all  their  bending  trees.  Near 
were  two  circles  of  Loda,  with  the  ilone  of 
power ;  where  fpirits  defcended,  by  night,  in 
dark-red  ftreams  of  fire.  There,  mixed  with 
the  murmur  of  waters,  rofe  the  voice  of  aged 
men,  they  called  the  forms  of  night,  to  aid 
them  in  their  war." 

"  *  Heedlefs  I  ftood,  with  my  people,  where 
fell  the  foamy  ftream  from  rocks.  The  moon 
moved  red  from  the  mountain.  My  fong,  at 
times  arofe.  Dark,  on  the  other  fide,  young 
Cathmor  heard  my  voice ;  for  he  lay,  beneath 
the  oak,  in  all  his  gleaming  arms.  Morning 
came ;  we  rufhed  to  fight :  from  wing  to  wing 
is  the  rolling  of  ftrife.  They  fell,  like  the 
thiftle's  head,  beneath  autumnal  winds." 

"  In  armour  came  a  ftately  form  :  I  mixed  my 
.ftrokes  with  the  chief.  By  turns  our  ihields 
are  pierced  :  loud  rung  our  fteely  mails.  His 
helmet  fell  to  the  ground  In  brightnefs  fhone 
the  foe.  His  eyes,  two  pleafant  flames,  rolled 
between  his  wandering  locks.  I  knew  Cathmor 
N3  •  of 

*  From  the  circumflance  of  Offian  not  being  prefent  at 
the  rites,  dcfcribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  may  fup- 
pofe  that  he  held  them  in  contempt.  This  difference  of 
fentiment,  with  regard  to  religion,  is  a  fort  of  argument, 
that  the  Caledonians  were  not  originally  a  colony  of  Scan- 
dina^  ians,  3S  fonie  have  imagined.  Concerning  fo  remote  a 
period,  mere  conjecture  muft  fupply  the  place  of  argument 
and  poiitive  proofi. 
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o£-Altha,  and  tlirew  my  fpear  on  earth.  Dark, 
we  turned,  and  lilent  pafled  to  mix  with  other 
foes." 

Not  fo  paffed  the  ftriving  kings  *.  They 
mixed  in  echoing  fray ;  hke  the  meeting  of 
ghofts,  in  the  dark  wing  of  winds.  Tlii^ough 
either  breaft  ruflied  the  fpears  ;  nor  yet  lay  the 
foes  en  earth  !  A  rock  received  their  fall ;  half- 
reclined  they  lay  in  death.  Each  held  the  lock 
of  his  foe ;  each  grimly  feemed  to  roll  his  eyes. 
The  ftream  of  the  rock  leapt  on  their  Ihields, 
isnd  mixed  below  with  blood. 

«  The  battle  ceaied  in  I-thorno.  The  ftran- 
gers  met  in  peace  :  Cathmor  from  Atha  of 
ftreams,  and  Offian,  king  of  harps.  We  placed 
the  dead  in  eai-th.  Our  fteps  were  by  Runar's 
bay.  With  the  bounding  boat,  afar,  advanced 
a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was  the  rider  of  feas,  but 
a  beam  of  light  was  there,  like  the  ray  of  the  fun, 
in  Stromlo's  rolling  fmoak.  It  was  the  daugh- 
ter f  of  Suran-dronlo,  wild  in  brightened  looks. 

Her 


*  Ciilgorm  and  Suran-dronlo.  The  combat  of  the  kings 
and  their  attitude  in  death  are  highly  pitfturefque,  and  ex- 
preffivc  of  that  ferocity  of  manners  which  diftinguiflicd  the 
northern  nations. 

t  Tradition  has  handed  down  the  name  of  this  princefs. 
The  bards  call  her  Runo-forlo,  which  has  no  other  fort  of 
title  for  being  genuine,  but  its  not  being  of  Galic  original  ; 
a  diilindticn  which  the  bards  had  not  the  art  to  preferve, 
Ki'hen  they  feigned  names  for  foreigners.  The  highland  fe- 
nachies,  who  very  often  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  defi- 
ciency they  thought  they  found  in  the  talcs  of  Offian,  have 
f;iven  us  the  continuation  of  the  Oory  of  the  daughter  of  Sa- 
ran-dronlo.  The  cataftrophe  is  fo  unnatural,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  it  fo  lidiculoufly  pompous,  that,  for  the  fake 
of  the  inventors,  I  fliail  conceal  them. 

The  wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  Runo-forlo  made  a 
deep  impreffion  on  a  chief,  fome  ages  ago,  who  was  himfelf 
no  contemptible  poet.  The  flory  is  romantic,  but  not  incre- 

diblci 
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Her  eyes  were  wandering  flames,  amidft  difor* 
dered  locks  Forvviird  is  her  white  arm,  with 
the  rpear  ;  her  high>heaving  breaft  is  feen,  white 
::s  ibamy  waves  that  rife,  by  turns,  amidft  rocks. 
They  are  beautiful,  but  terrible,  and  mariners 
call  the  winds  !" 

"  Come,  ye  dv/ellers  of  Loda  !"  ilie  faid, 
*'  come,  Carcli.u-,  pale  in  the  midll:  of  clouds  ! 
Sluthmor,  that  ftrideft  in  airy  halls  !  Corchtur, 
terrible  in  winds  !  Receive,  from  his  daughter's 
fpear,  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo.  No  ihadow, 
at  his  roaring  ftreams  j  no  mildly-looking  form 
was  he  !  When  he  took  up  his  ipcar,  the  hawks 
fhook  their  founding  wings :  for  blood  was 
poured  around  the  fteps  of  dark-eyed  Suran- 
dronio.  He  lighted  me,  no  harmlefs  beam.,  to 
glitter  on  his  ftreami^  Like  meteors,  I  was 
bright,  but  I  blafted  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo." 
**********      *** 

Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla,  the  praife 

of  Cathmor  of  fhieids.     He  was  within  her  foul, 

like    a  lire  in  fecret  heath,  which  awakes  at  the 

N  4  voice 


dible,  if  we  make  allowsnces  for  the  lively  imagination  of  a 
man  of  genius.  Our  chief  failing,  in  a  florm,  aion^  one  of  the 
iflands  of  Orkney,  faw  a  woman,  in  a  boat,  near  the  lliore, 
whom  he  thought,  as  heexprelTes  it  himfelf,  as  beautiful  as  a 

fudder,  ray  of  the  fun,  on  the  dark-hta-uln^  deep.  The  verfes  of  Of- 
fian,  on  the  attitude  of  Runo-forlo,  which  was  fo  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  woman  ia  the  boat,  wrought  fo  much  on  his  fan- 
cy, that  he  fell  defperately  in  love.  The  winds,  however, 
drove  him  from  the  coafl,  and,  after  a  feAv  days,  he  arrived 
at  his  reiidence  in  Scotland.  There  his  psfEon  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  two  of  his  friends,  fearing  the  c»)nfe- 
quence,  failed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  carry  to  him  the  objeift  of 
his  denre.  Upon  inquiry  they  foon  found  the  nymph,  and 
c.rried  her  to  the  enamoured  chief;  but  mark  his  furprize 
when,  inftead  cf  a  ray  of  the  fun,  he  faw  a  Ikinny  fiflierwoman 
more  than  middle-aged,  appearing  before  him.  Tradition' 
here  ends  the  ftory  ;  but  it  may  be  eauly  fuppofed  that  the 
paiiion  of  the  chief  fooa  fubfid'ed. 
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voice  of  the  blaft,  and  fends  its  beam  abroad. 
Amidft  the  fong  removed  the  daughter  of  kings, 
like  the  voice  of  a  fummer-breeze  j  when  it 
hfts  the  heads  of  flowers,  and  curls  the  lakes  and 
ftreams.  The  ruftling  found  gently  fpreads  o'er 
the  vale,  foftly-plealing  as  it  faddens  the  foul. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Offian ;  formlefs 
ilood  the  fhadow  of  Trenmor.  He  feemed  to 
ll:rike  the  dim  fhield,  on  Selma's  ftreamy  rock. 
I  rofe,  in  my  rattling  fteel ;  I  knew  that  war  was 
near  5  before  the  winds  our  fails  were  fpreadj 
when  Lumon  fhowed  its  ftreams  to  the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam  ! 
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FiNGAL,  when  very  young,  making  a  voyage  to  the  Orkney 
iflands,  was  driven,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  into  a  bay  of 
Scandinavia,  near  the  refidence  of  Starno,  king  of  Loch- 
Jin.  Starno  invites  Fingal  to  a  feafl.  Fingal,  doubting  the 
faith  of  the  king,  and  mindful  of  a  former  breach  of  hof- 
pitality,     refufes    to    go. — Starno    gathers    together   his 
tribes  :  Fingal  refolves  to  defend  himfelf. — Night  coming 
on,  Dutlimaruno  propofes  to  Fingal  to  obferve  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy". — The  king  himfelf  undertakes  the 
watch.     Advancing  towards  the  enemy,  he,  accidentally, 
comes  to  the  cave  ofTurthor,  where  Starno  had  confined 
Conban-carglas,  the  captive  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
chief. — Her  llory  is  imperfedt,  a  part  of  the  original  being 
loft. — Fingal  comes  to  a  place  of  worfliip,  where  Starno 
and  his  fon,  Swaran,  confulted  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  con- 
cerning the  iffue  of  the  war.— The  rencounter  of  Fingal 
and  Swaran.—  Duan  firft  concludes  with  a  defcription 
the  airy  hall  of  Cruth-loda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Odin 
Scandinavia. 
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jfV  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  ! 

Whv-^,  thou  wanderer  unfeen  !  Thou  bender 
of  the  thiftle  of  Lora  ;  why,  thou  breeze  of  the 
valley,  hall  thou  left  mine  ear  ?  I  hear  no  diftant 
roar  of  ftream.s  !  No  found  of  the  harp,  from  the 
rock !  Come  thou  huntrefs  of  Lutha,  Malvina, 
call  back  his  foul  to  the  bard.  I  look  forward  to 
N  6  Lochlin 


*  The  bards  diftinguiflicdthofe  compofitions,  in  which  the 
narration  is  often  interrupted,  b>  epifodes  and  apoflrophes, 
by  the  name  ox  DLan.  Since  the  extincl  oc  of  the  order  ol  the 
bards,  it  has  been  a  general  name  for  all  ancient  compofi- 
tions  in  verfe.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  ftory  oi  this 
poem  begins  may  render  it  obfcure  to  fome  readers  ;  it  may 
not  therefore  be  improper  to  give  here  the  traditional  pre- 
face, which  is  generally  prefixed  to  it.  Two  years  after  he 
took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of 
Ireland,  Fingal  undertook  an  expedition  into  Orkney,  to  vi. 
fit  his  friend  Cathulla,  king  of  Iniflore.  After  flaying  a  few 
dr.vs  at  CarlAhura,  the  refidence  of  Cathulla,  the  king  fet 
fail,  to  return  to  Scotland  ;  but,  a  violent  ftorm  arifing,  his 
fliips  were  driven  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  Gormal, 
the  feat  of  Starno,  king  o.' Lochlin,  his  avowed  enemy.  Star- 
no,  upon  the  appearance  of  ftrangers  on  his  coafl,  fumraon- 
ed  together  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  advanced  in  a  ho- 
fiile  manner,  towards  the  bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal 
hadtakcn  ihelter.  Upon  difcovcring  who  the  flraugers  were, 
and  fearing  the  valour  of  Finga!,  which  iie  had  mure  than 
once  experienced  before,  he  refolved  to  accompliil.  by 
treachery,  what  he  was  afraid  he  lliould  fail  in  by  open 
force.  He  invited,  therefore,  Fingal  to  a  ftaft,  at  which  he 
intended  to  afTalhnate  him.  I  lie  king  priidently  declined  to 
go,  and  Sti'mo  betook  himlelf  to  arms.  'I  he  fequel  of  the 
ftory  may  be  learned  from  the  poem  itfelf. 
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Lochlin  of  lakes,  ro  fhe  dark,  billowy  bay  of  U- 
thoruo,  where  F^  •  '  defccnds  from  Ocean,  from 
the  roar  of  windb.  Few  are  the  heroes  of  Mor- 
ven,  in  a  land  unknown  ! 

Starno  fent  a  dweller  of  Loda,  to  bid  Fingal  to 
the  feaft  ;  but  the  king  remembered  the  paft,  and 
all  his  ragearofe.  "  Nor  Gormal's-mofly  tow- 
ers, nor  Starno,  (hall  Fingal  behold.  Deaths  wan- 
der, like  fhadows,  over  his  fiery  foul !  Do  I  for- 
get that  beam  of  light,  the  whitehanded  daugh- 
ter *  of  kings  <J^  Go,  fon  of  Loda  ;  his  v/ords  are 
wind  to  Fingal :  wind,  that,  to  and  fro,  drives 
the  thiftle,  in  autumn's  dufky  vale.  Duth-ma- 
runo  f,  arm  of  death  !  Cromma-glas,  of  iron 
fhields  !  Struthmor,  dweller  of  battles  wing  ! 
Cormar,  whofe  (liips  bound  on  feas,  carelefs  as 
the  courfe  of  a  meteor,  on  dark-rolling-clouds  ! 
Arife  around  me,  children  of  heroes,  in  a  land  un- 
known !  Let  each  look  on  his  lliield,  like  Tren- 
mor,  the  ruler  of  wars.  Come  down,  thus 
Trenmor  faid,    hou  dweller  between  the  harps  ! 

Thou 


*  Agandecca,  the  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  father 
killed,  on  account  of  her  difcovering  to  Fingal  a  plot  laid 
againft  his  life.  Her  (lory  is  related  at  large  in  the  third 
book  of  Fingal. 

f  Duth-maruno  is  a  name  very  famous  in  tradition.  Ma- 
ny of  his  great  a'ilions  are  handed  down, but  the  poems,  which 
contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  long  fince  loft.  He  lived, 
it  is  fuppofed,  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland  which  is 
over  againft  Orkney.  Duth-maruno,  Cromma-glaf,  Struth- 
mor, and  Corraar,  are  mentioned,  as  attending  Comhal  in  his 
laft  battle  againft  the  tribe  of  Morni,  in  a  poem,  which  is  flill 
preferved.  It  is  not  the  workof  Offian;  the  phrafeology  be- 
trays it  to  be  a  modern  compofition.  It  is  fomething  like 
thofe  trivial  compofitions,  which  the  Irifh  bards  forged,  under 
the  name  of  Offiart,  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixtecnth  centuries. 

Duth-maruno  fignifics,  black  anJfeady;  Cromma-glas,  bend- 
ing and'.Jivarthy;  Struthmor.  roc.ring  jlreavt\  Cormar,  exp:r'- 
at  fea. 
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Thou  fhalt  roll  this  ftream  away,  or  wafte  with 
me  in  earth." 

Around  the  king  they  rife  in  wrath.  No  words^ 
come  forth  :  they  feize  their  fpears.  Each  foul 
is  rolled  into  itfelf.  At  length  the  fudden  clang 
is  waked,  on  all  their  echoing  fliields.  Each 
takes  his  hill,  by  night  •,  at  intervals,  they  darkly 
ftand.  Unequal  burllrs  the  hum  of  fongs,  be-^ 
tween  the  roaring  wind  ! 

Broad  over  them  rofe  the  moon  ! 

In  his  arms,  came  tall  Buth-maruno  ;  he  from 
Croma  of  rocks,  flern  hunter  of  the  boar  !  In 
his  dark  boat  he  rofe  on  waves,  when  Crumthor- 
mo  *  awaked  its  woods.  In  the  chace  he  fhone, 
among  foes  :  No  fear  was  thine,  Duth-maruno  ! 

"  Son  of  daring  Comhal,  fhall  my  fteps  be  for- 
ward through  night  ?  From  this  fhield  fliall  I  view 
them,  over  their  gleaming  tribes  ?  Starno,  king 
of  lakes  is  before  me,  and  Swaran,  the  foe  of 
Grangers.  Their  words  are  not  in  vain,  by  Loda's 
{tone  of  power. — Should  Duth-maruno  not  return, 
his  fpoufe  is  lonely,  at  home,  where  meet  two 
roaring  ftreams,  on  Crathmo-craulo's  plain.  A- 
round  are  hills,  with  echoing  woods  ;  the  ocean 
is  rolling  near.  My  fon  looks  on  fcreaming  fea- 
fowl,  a  young  wanderer  on  the  field.  Give  the 
head  of  a  boar  to  Can-dona  f ,  tell  him  of  his  fa- 
ther's joy,  when  the  briftly  ftrength  of  I-thorno 
rolled  on  his  lifted  fpear.  Tell  him  of  my  deeds 
in  war  !  Tell  where  his  father  fell !" 

"  Not 

*  Crumthormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  iflands. 
The  name  is  not  of  Galic  original.  It  was  fubjeifl  to  its  own 
petty  king,  who  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Oflian's  poems. 

f  Cean-daono,  loid  of  tht  ptopU,  the  Ton  of  Duth-maruno. 
He  became  afterwards  famous,  in  the  expeditions  of  Oflian, 
after  thcdeath  of  Fingal.  Thetraditionaltalesconcerninj.'him 
are  very  numerous,and,  from  the  epithet,  in  them,bef:cvved 
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"  Not  forgetful  of  my  fathers"  fald  Fingal, 
"  I  have  bounded  over  the  leas.  Thch's  were 
the  times  of  danger,  in  the  days  of  old.  Nor 
fettles  darknefs  on  me,  before  foes,  tho'  youthful 
in  my  locks.  Chief  of  Crathm.o-craulo,  the  field 
of  night  is  mine." 

Fingal  rufhed,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bounding 
over  Turthor's  llream,  that  fent  its  fullen  roar, 

by 


on  him  fCamiifia  of  boars)  it  would  appear,  that  he  applied 
himfelf  to  that  kind  of  hunting,  which  his  father,  in  this  pa- 
ragraph, is  fo  anxiouh  to  recommend  to  him.  As  1  have  men- 
tioned the  traditional  tales  of  the  Highlands,  it  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  give  fome  account  of  them.  After  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  bards  from  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs,  they  being 
an  indolent  race  of  men,  owed  all  their  fubfiftence  to  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  thevulgar,  whomthey  diverted  withrepeating  the 
compofitions  of  tluir  predecciTors.andrimninjfup  thegenea- 
logies  of  their  entertainers  to  the  family  of  their  chiefs.  As 
this  fubjeiSl  v/as, however,  foon  exhaufted,they  v.ere  obliged 
to  have  recourfc  to  invention,  and  form  ftories  having  no 
foundation  in  fatT:,  which  were  fwalloAved,  with  great  credu- 
lity, by  an  ignorant  multitude.  By  frequent  repeating,  the 
fable  grew  upon  their  hands,  and,  as  each  threw  in  whatever 
circumflance  he  thought  conducive  to  raife  the  admiration  of 
his  hearers,  the  ftory  became,atlaft,fo  devoid  of  all  probabi- 
lity, that  even  the  vulgar  themfelves  did  not  believe  it.  They, 
however,  liked  the  tales  fo  well,  that  the  bards  found  their 
advantage  in  turning  profe^'ed  tale-makers.  They  then 
launched  out  into  the  wildcfl  re  ions  of  ficSion  and  romance. 
I  firmly  believe,  there  are  more  ftories  of  giants,  inchanted 
caflles,  dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the  Highlands,  than  in  any 
country  in  Europe.  Thefe  tales,  it  is  certain,  like  other  ro- 
mantic compofitions,  have  many  things  in  them  unnatural, 
and  confequently,  difguftful  to  true  tnfte,  but  I  know  not 
how  it  happens,  they  command  attention  more  than  any  o- 
ther  fictions  I  ever  met  with.  The  extreme  length  of  thefe 
pieces  is  very  furprifing,  fome  of  them  requiring  many  days 
to  repeat  them  ;  but  fuch  held  the>  take  of  the  memory, 
that  few  circumftances  are  ever  omitted  by  thofe  who  have 
received  them  only  from  oral  tradition  :  What  is  flill  more 
amazing,  the  very  language  of  the  bards  is  fHll  preferved. 
tt  is  curious  to  fee,  that  the  defcriptions  of  m.agnificence, 
introduced  in  thefe  tales,  is  even  fuperior  to  all  the  pompous 
oriental  fi<Sions  of  the  kind. 
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by  night,  thro'  Gormal's  mifty  vale.  A  moon- 
beam glittered  on  a  rock ;  in  the  midft,  itood  a 
ftately  form  •,  a  form  with  floating  locks,  like 
Lochlin's  white-bcifomed  maids.  Unequal  i^re 
her  fteps,  and  ihort.  She  throws  a  broken  fong 
on  wind.  At  times  fhe  tolTes  her  white  arms  : 
for  grief  is  dwelling  in  her  foul. 

"  Torcul-torno  *,  of  aged  locks  !"  ihe  faid, . 
"  where  now  are  thy  fteps,  by  Lulan  ?  Thou 
haft  failed,  at  thine  own  dark  ftreams,  father  of 
Conban-cargla  !  But  I  behold  thee,  chief  of  Lu- 
lan, fporting  by  Loda's  hall,  when  the  dark-fkirt- 
ed  night  is  roiled  along  the  flcy. — Thou  fome- 
times  hideft  the  moon  with  thy  Ihield.  I  have 
feen  her  dim,  in  heaven.  Thcu  kindleft  thy 
hair  into  meteors,  and  faileft  along  the  night. 
Why  am  I  forgot,  in  iny  cave,  king  of  fhaggy 
boars  ?  Look,  from  the  hall  of  Loda,  on  thy  lone- 
ly daughter." 

«  Who  art   thou,"  faid  Fingal,    «    voice  of 
night  ?" 

She,  trembling  turned  away. 

"  Who  art  thou,  in  thy  darknefs  ?" 

She  fhrunk  into  the  cave. 

Tlie  king  loofed  the  thong  from  her  hands.— 
He  afked  about  her  fathers. 

«  Torcul- 


*  Torcul-torno,  according  to  tradition,  was  kingof  Cruth- 
liin,  a  diftriifl  in  Sweden.  The  river  I.ulan  ran  near  the  reii- 
dence  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  in  Sweden,  flill  cal- 
led Lula,  which  is  probably  the  fame  with  Lulan.  Thewar 
between  Starno  and  Torcul-torno,  which  terminated  in  the 
death  of  the  latter,  had  its  rife  at  a  hunting  party.  Star- 
no  being  invited,  in  a  friendly  manni  r,  by  Torcul-torno, 
Both  kings,  with  their  followers,  went  to  the  mountains  of 
Stivamore  to  hunt.  A  boar  ruflied  from  the  wood  before 
the  kings,  and  Torcul-torno  killed  it.  Starno  thought  this 
behaviour  a  breach  upon  the  privilege  of  guefls,  who  were 
always  honcured,  as   tradition   eiprelTcs  it,  "juith  ths  danger 
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"  Torcul-torno,"  fhe  faid,  "  once  dwelt  at 
Lulan's  foamy  dream:  he  dwelt — but,  now,  in 
Loda's  hall,  he  fhakes  the  founding  (hell.  He 
met  Starno  of  LocUin,  in  war  j  long  fought  the 
dark-eyed  kings.  My  father  fell,  in  his  blood, 
blue-lhielded  Torcul-torno  !  By  a  rock,  at  Lu- 
lan's ftream,  I  had  peirc'd  the  bounding  roe. 
My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair  from  off  the 
rufhing  winds.  I  heard  a  noife.  Mine  eyes  were 
up.  My  foft  breaft  rofe  on  high.  My  ftep  was 
forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Torcul-torno! 
It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king !  His  red  eyes  rol- 
led on  me  in  love.  Dark  wav'd  his  ihaggy  brow, 
above  his  gather'd  fmile.  Where  is  my  father  ; 
I  faid,  he  that  was  mighty  in  war  ?  Thou  art  left 
a 'one  among  foes,  O  daughter  of  Torcul-torno  ! 
He  took  my  hand.  He  raifed  the  fail.  In  this 
cave  he  placed  me  dark.  At  times,  he  comes,  a 
gathered  mift.  He  lifts,  before  me,  my  father's 
fhield.  But  often  pafles  a  beam  *  of  youth,  far 
diftant  from  my  cave.  The  fon  of  Starno  moves" 
in  my  fight.     He  dwells  lonely  in  my  foul." 

"  Maid  of  Lulan,"  faid  Fingal,  "  white-handed 
daughter  of  grief !  a  cloud,  marked  with  ilreaks 

of 

ofthi  cbacs.  A  quarrel  arofe,  the  kings  came  to  battle,  with 
all  their  attendants,  and  the  party  of  Torcul-torno  were 
totally  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  flain  Starno  purfued  his 
■vitflory,  laid  wafte  the  diftri(S  of  Crathlun,  and,  coming  to 
the  refidence  of  Torcul-torno,  carried  off,  by  force,  Conbau-- 
carglas,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he  con- 
fined in  a  cave,  near  the  palace  of  Gormal,  where  on  ac- 
count of  her  cruel  treatment,  fhe  became  diflracled. 

The  paragraph  juft  now  before  us  is  the  fong  of  Conban- 
carglas,  at  the  time  fhe  was  difcovered  by  Fingal.  It  is  in 
Lyric  meafure,  and  fet  to  mufic,  which  is  wild  and  firaple, 
and  fo  inimitably  fuitcd  to  the  fituation  of  the  unhappy  la- 
dy, that  few  can  hear  it  without  tears. 

*  By  the  beam  of  youth,  it  afterwards  appears,  that  Conban- 
carglas  means  Swaran,  the  fon  of  Starno,  with  whom,  during 
5i-er  confinement,  flie  had  fallen  in  love. 
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ot  fire,  is  rolled  along  thy  foul.  Look  not  to  that 
dark-robed  moon ;  look  not  to  thofe  meteors  of 
heaven.  My  gleaming  fteel  is  around  thee,  the 
terror  of  thy  foes!  It  is  not  the  fteel  of  the  fee- 
ble, nor  of  the  dark  in  foul !  The  maids  are  not 
fhut  in  our  *'  caves  of  ftreams.  They  tofs  not 
their  white  arms  alone.  They  bend,  fair  within 
their  locks,  above  the  harps  of  Selma.  Their 
voice  is  not  in  the  defart  wild.  We  melt  along 
the  pleallng  found  ! 


Fingal,  again,  advanced  his  fteps,  wide  tlirough 
the  bofom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of  Loda 
fhook  amid  fqually  winds.  Three  ftones,  with 
heads  of  mofs,  are  there ;  a  ftream,  with  foam- 
ing courfe  :  and  dreadful,  rolled  around  them,  is 
the  dark-red  cloud  of  Loda.  High  from  its  top 
looked  forward  a  ghoft,  half-formed  of  the  fiia- 
dowy  fmoak.  He  poured  his  voice,  at  times,  a- 
midft  the  roaring  ftream.  Near,  bending  beneath 
a  blafted  tree,  two  heroes  received  his  words  : 
Swaran  of  lakes,  and  Starno  foe  of  ftrangers. 
On  their  dun  fhields,  they  darkly  leaned  :  their 
fpears  are  forward  through  night.  Shrill  founds 
the  blaft  of  darknefs,  in  Starno's  floating  beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The  warri- 
ors rofe  in  arms.  "  Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer 
low,"  faid  Starno  in  his  pride.  "  Take  the 
fliield  of  thy  father.  It  is  a  rock  in  war." — 
Swaran  threw  his  gleaming  fpear.     It  ftood  fixed 

in 

*  From  this  contrafl:  which  Fingal  draws  between  his  own 
nation  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  we  may  learn 
that  the  former  were  much  lefs  barbarous  than  the  latter. 
This  diflincflion  is  fo  much  obferved  throughout  the  poems 
of  Offian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  followed  the 
real  manners  of  both  nations  in  his  own  time.  At  the  clofc 
of  the  fpeech  of  tingal,  there  is  a  great  part  ©f  the  originai- 
l&ft. 
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in  Loda's  tree.  Then  came  the  foes  fonvard, 
with  fwords.  They  mixed  their  rattling  fteeL 
Through  the  thongs  of  Swaran's  ihielu  rafhed 
the  blade  *  of  Luno.  The  fliield  fell  roiling  on 
earth.  Cleft  the  helmet  f  fell  down.  Fingal  ftopt 
the  lifted  fteel.  Wrathful  ftood  Swaran,  un- 
armed. He  rolled  his  lilent  eyes  -,  he  threw  his 
fword  on  earth.  Then,  flowly  ftulking  over  the 
ftream,  he  whiltlcd  as  he  went. 

Nor  unfeen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno 
turns  away  in  wrath.  His  ftiaggy  brows  wave 
dark,  above  his  gathered  rage.  He  ftrikes  Lo- 
da's  tree,  with  his  fpear.  He  raifes  the  hum  of 
fongs.  They  come  to  the  holi  of  Lochlin,  each 
in  his  own  dark  path  ;  like  two  foam-covered 
ftreams,  from  two  rainy  vales  ! 

To  Turthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair 
rofe  the  beam  of  the  eaft.  It  flione  on  the  fpoils 
of  Lochlin  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  From  her 
cave  came  forth,  in  her  beauty,  the  daughter  of 
Torcul-torno.  She  gathered  her  hair  from  wind. 
She  wildly  raifed  her  long.  The  long  of  Lulan 
of  fhells,  where  once  her  father  dwelt.  She  faw 
Starno's  bloody  fhield.  Gladnefs  rofe,  a  light, 
on  her  face.  She  faw  the  cleft  helmet  of  Swa- 
ran:):.    She  ihrunk,  darkened,  from  Fingal. — 

"  Art 

•  The  fword  of  FingaJ,  fo  called  from  its  maker,  Luno  of 
Lochlin. 

t  The  helmet  of  Swaran.  The  behaviour  of  Fingal  is  al- 
ways confifleiit  with  that  generofity  of  fpirit  which  belongs 
to  a  hero.     He  takes  no  advantage  of  a  foe  difarmed. 

\  Ccnban-carglas,  from  feeing  the  helmet  of  Swaran  bloody 
sa  the  hands  of  Fingal,  conje'.'tiired  that  that  hero  was  kil- 
led. A  part  of  the  original  is  loft  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  fequcl  of  the  poem,  that  the  daughter  of  Torcul-torno 
did  not  long  furvive  her  furprifc  occafioned  bythe  fuppofed 
death  of  her  lover.  The  defcription  of  the  airy  hall  of  Loda 
(which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Odin,  the 
deity  of  Scandinavia)  is  more  picfturefque  and  defcriptive 
than  any  intheEdda,  or  other  worksof  the  northernScalders. 
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♦<  Art  thou  fallen,  by  thy  hundred  flreams,  O 
love  of  the  mournful  maid  ?" 

U-lhorno,  that  rifeft  in  waters!  on  whofe  fide 
are  the  meteors  of  night !  I  behold  the  dark  moon 
defcending,  behind  thy  refounding  woods.  On 
thy  top  dwells  the  milty  Loda:  the  houfe  of  the 
fpirits  of  men !  In  the  end  of  his  cloudy  hall, 
bends  forward  Cruth-loda  of  fwords.  His  form 
is  dimly  feen,  amid  his  wavy  mid.  His  right- 
hand  is  on  his  fhield.  In  his  left  is  the  half- 
viewlefs  Ihell.  Tiie  roof  of  his  dreadful  hall  is 
max-ked  with  nightly  fires  ! 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of 
formlefs  fhadcs.  He  reaches  the  founding  fhell, 
to  thofe  who  fhone  in  war.  But,  between  him 
and  the  feeble,  his  lliield  rifes,  a  darkened  orb. 
He  is  a  fetting  meteor  to  the  weak  in  arms. 
Bright,  as  a  rainbow  on  flreams,  came  I-ulan's 
■R'hite-bofomed  maid. 
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FiNGALrcturnlngwith  day,  devolves  the  command  on  Duth- 
maruno,  who  engages  the  enemy,  and  drives  them  over 
the  ftream  of  Turthor.  Having  recalled  his  people,  he 
congratulates  Duth-maruno  on  his  fuccefs,  but  difcovcrs 
that  that  hero  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  acflion. 
Duth-maruno  dies.  Ullin  the  bard,  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  introduces  the  epifode  of  Colgormand  Strina-dona, 
which  concludes  this  duan. 
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HERE  art  thou,  fon  of  the  king  ?"  fald 
dark-haired  Duth-maruno.  Where  halt  thou 
failed,  young  beam  of  Sehna  ?  He  returns  not, 
from  the  bolbm  of  night  !  Morning  is  fpread  on 
U-thorno.  In  his  mift  is  the  fun,  on  his  hill. 
Warriors,  hft  the  ililclds,  in  my  prefence.  He 
muft  not  fall,  like  a  fire  from  heaven,  whofe 
place  is  not  marked  on  the  ground.  He  comes, 
like  an  eagle,  from  the  Ikirt  of  his  fqually  wind  ! 
In  his  hand  are  the  fpoils  of  foes.  King  of  Sel- 
ma,  our  fouls  were  flid  !" 

"  Near  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They 
come  foi-ward,  like  waves  in  mift,  when  their 
foamy  tops  are  feen,  at  times,  above  the  low- 
failing  vapour.  The  traveller  ihrinks  on  his  jour- 
ney j  he  knows  not  whither  to  fly.  No  trem- 
bhng  travellers  are  we !  Sons  of  heroes  call  forth 
the  fteel.  Shall  the  fword  of  Fingal  arife,  or 
fhall  a  warrior  lead  ?" 

*  The  deeds  of  old,  faid  Duth-maruno,  are  like 
paths  to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal!  Broad-JhieldedTren- 
mor  is  Itill  feen,  amidft  his  ovm  dim  years.      Nor 

feeble 


*  In  this  filort  epifode  we  ha-ve  a  very  probable  account 
■;iven  us  of  the  origin  of  monarchy  in  Caledonia.  The  Gael, 
or  Gauls,  who  polTefVed  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
Frith  of  Edinburgh,  were  originally  a  number  of  diflinvSt 
tribes  or  clans,  each  fubjevit  to  its  own  chief  who  was  free 
and  independent  of  any  other  power.     When  the  Romans 

invaded 
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feeble  was  the  foul  of  the  king.  There,  no  dark 
deed  wandered  in  fecret.  From  their  hundred 
ftreams  came  the  tribes,  to  grafly  Colglancrona, 
Their  chiefs  were  before  them.  Each  drove  to 
lead  the  war.  Their  fwords  were  often  half-un- 
flieathed.  Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage.  Sepa- 
rate they  ftood,  and  hummed  their  furly  fongs. 
**  Why  fliould  they  yield  to  each  other  ?  their 
fiithers  were  equal  in  war."  Trenmor  was  there, 
with  his  people,  ftately  in  youthful  locks.  He 
faw  the  advancing  foe.  The  grief  of  his  foul 
arofe.  He  bade  the  chiefs  to  lead,  by  turns : 
they  led,  but  they  were  rolled  -away.  From  his 
own  mofly  hill,  blue-fhielded  Trenmor  came 
down.  He  led  wide-fkirted  battle,  and  the  {gran- 
gers failed.  Around  him  the  dark-browed  war- 
riors came  :  they  rtruck  the  fhield  of  joy.  Like 
a  pleafant  gale,  the  words  of  power  rufhed  forth 
from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led,  by 
turns,  in  war,  till  mighty  danger  rofe  :  then  was 
the  hour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  the  field. 

"  Not 

jnvaded  them,  the  common  danger  might,  perhaps,  have 
induced  thofe  reguli  to  join  together  ;  but,  as  they  were  un- 
■willing  to  yield  to  the  command  of  one  of  their  own  number, 
their  battles  were  ill-condudted,  and  confequently  unfuc- 
cefsful.  Trenmor  was  the  firftwho  reprefented  to  the  chiefs 
the  bad  confequences  ef  carrying  on  theirwars  in  this  irre- 
gular manner,  and  advifed  that  they  thtmfelves  fliould  al- 
ternately lead  in  battle.  They  did  fo,  but  they  were  unfuc- 
cefsful.  When  it  came  to  Trenmor's  turn,  he  totally  defeat- 
ed the  enemy  by  his  fuperior  valour  and  condudt,  which 
gained  him  fucli  an  interefl  among  the  tribes,  that  he,  and 
his  family  after  him,  were  regarded  as  kings;  or,  to  ufe  the 
poet's  exprefllon,  the  ivorJs  of  poiver  rujhed  forth  from  Seli/m  of 
Hags.  The  regal  authority,  however,  except  in  time  of  war, 
was  but  inconfiderable;  for  every  chief,  within  his  own  dif- 
tri(fl,  was  abfolute  and  independent.  From  the  fcene  of  the 
battle  in  this  epifode  (which  was  in  the  valley  of  Crona,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Agricola's  wall)  1  fhculd  fuppofe,that 
the  enemies  of  the  Caledonians  were  the  Romans  or  por- 
vlnciai  £ritons. 
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**  Not  unknown,"  faid  Cromma-glafs  *  of 
fliields,  "  are  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  But  who 
Ihall  now  lead  the  war,  before  the  race  of  kings  ? 
Miil  fettles  on  thefe  four  dark  hills  :  within  it  let 
each  warrior  ftrike  his  iliield.  Spirits  may  de- 
fcend  in  darknefs,  and  mark  us  for  the  war." 

They  went,  each  to  his  hill  of  mift.  Bards 
marked  the  founds  of  the  Ihields.  Loudeft  rung 
thy  bofs,  Duth-maruno.  Thou  mull  lead  in 
war  ! 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  U- 
thorno  came  down.  Starno  led  the  battle,  and 
Swaran  of  ftormy  ifles.  They  looked  forward 
from  iron  fhields,  like  Croht-loda  fiery-eyed, 
when  he  looks  from  behind  the  darkened  moon, 
and  ftrews  his  figns  on  night.  The  foes  met  by 
Turthor's  ftream.  They  heaved  like  ridgy  waves. 

Vol.  I.  O  Their 


*  In  tradition,  this  Cromma-glafs  makes  a  great  figure  in 
that  battle  which  Comhalloft,  together  with  his  lite,  to  the 
tribe  of  Morni.  I  have  juft  now,  in  my  hands,  an  Irilli  com- 
pofition,ofavery  moderndate,  as  appears  from  the  language, 
in  which  all  the  traditions  concerning  that  decifive  engage- 
ment are  jumbled  together.  In  jufliceto  the  merit  of  the 
poem,  I  {liould  have  here prefented  tothe  reader  a  tranllation 
of  it,  did  not  the  bard  mention  fome  circumftances  very  ri- 
diculous, and  othersaltogetlier  indecent.  Morna,  the  wife  of 
Comhal,  had  a  principal  hand  in  all  thetranfa^ions  previous 
tothe  defeat  and  death  of  her  hufband;  llie,  to  ufe  the  words 
of  the  bard,  iv/jo  7vas  tbd  gmdingfar  of  the  yeomen  of  Erin.    The 

bard,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  mifreprefented  the  ladies  of  his  coun- 
try, for  Morna's  behaviour  was,  according  to  him,  fo  void  of 
all  decency  and  virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  .hey  had 
chofen  her  for  their  guiJinoJar.  The  poem  confifts  of  many 
ftanzas.  The  language  is  figurative,  and  the  numbers  harmo- 
nious :  but  the  piece  is  fo  full  of  anachronifms,  and  fo  une- 
qual in  its  compofition,  that  the  author,  moft  undoubtedly, 
was  either  mad,  or  drunk,  when  he  wrote  it.  It  is  worthy  of 
being  remarked, th:'.t  Comhal  is,  in  this  poem,  very  often  call- 
ed, Comhjl,naIjAlbi!'.,  or  Comhal  of  Albion,  whizh  i\X^iQ\tnX.\y 
demonftrates  that  the  allegations  of  Keating  and  O'llaher- 
ty,  concerning  Fijn  MacCom;ial,  arc  but  of  Tate  invention. 
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Their  echoing  llrokes  are  mixed.  Shadowy  death 
flies  over  the  hofts.  They  were  clouds  of  hail, 
with  Iqually  winds  in  their  fkirts.  Their  fliow- 
ers  are  roaring  together.  Below  them  fwells  the 
dark-rolling  deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  fliould  I  mark 
thy  wounds  !  Thou  art  with  the  years  that  are 
gone  J  thou  fadeft  on  my  foul ! 

Starno  brought  forward  his  fkirt  of  war,  and 
Swaran  his  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a  harmlefs  fire 
is  Duth-maruno's  fword.  Lochlin  is  rolled  over 
her  flreams.  The  WTathful  kings  are  loft  in 
thought.  They  roll  their  filent  eyes,  over  the 
flight  of  their  land.  The  horn  of  Fingal  was 
heard ;  the  fons  of  woody  Albion  returned.  But 
many  lay,  by  Turthor's  flream,  filent  in  their 
blood. 

«  Chief  of  Crathmo,"  faid  the  king,  «  Duth-. 
maruno,  hunter  of  boars !  not  harmlefs  returns  my 
eagle  from  the  field  of  foes  !  For  this  white-bo- 
ibmed  Lanul  fliall  brighten  at  her  flreams  ;  Can- 
dona  fliall  rejoice,  as  he  wanders  in  Crathmo's 
fields." 

*'  Colgorm  *,"  replied  the  chief,  "  was  the 
firft  of  my  race  in  Albion  ;  Colgorm,  the  rider  of 
ocean,  through  its  watery  vales.  He  flew  his  bro- 
ther 

*  The  family  of  Duth-maruno,  it  appears,  came  origi- 
nally from  Scandinavia,  or,  at  lead,  from  fome  of  the  nor- 
thern ifles,  fubjed:,  in  chief,  to  the  kings  of  Lochlin.  The 
Highland  fenachies,  who  never  miflcd  to  make  their  com- 
ments on,  and  additions  to,  the  works  of  Offian,  have  givea 
us  a  long  lift  of  the  anceftors  of  Dutli-maruno,  and  a  parti- 
cular account  of  their  acl:ions,  many  of  which  are  of  the 
marvellous  kind.  One  of  the  tale-makers  of  the  north  has 
chofen  for  his  hero  Starnmor,  the  father  of  Duth-maruno, 
and,  confidtring  the  adventures  through  which  he  has  led 
him,  the  piece  is  neither  difagreeable,  nor  abounding  with 
that  kind  of  fidtion  which  fliocks  credibility. 
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ther  in  I-thorno* :  He  left  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
He  chole  his  place,  in  lilence,  by  rocky  Crathmo- 
crauio.  His  race  came  forth  in  their  years ;  they 
came  forth  to  war,  but  they  always  fell.  The 
wound  of  my  father's  is  mine,  king  of  echoing 
ifles! 

"  He  drev/  an  arrow  from  his  fide  !  He  fell 
pale,  in  a  land  unknown.  His  foul  came  forth  to 
his  fathers,  to  their  ftormy  ille.  There  they 
purfued  boars  of  mift,  along  the  fkirts  of  winds. 
The  chiefs  flood  lilent  around,  as  the  ftones  of 
Loda,  on  their  hill.  The  travclln-  fees  them, 
through  the  twilight,  from  his  lor.-iy  path.  He 
thinks  them  the  ghofts  of  the  aged,  forming  fu- 
ture wars. 

"  Night  came  down,  en  U-thorno.  Still  flood 
the  chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blall  whillled,  by 
turns,  through  every  warrior's  hair.  Fingal,  at 
length,  broke  forth  from  the  thoughts  of  his  foul. 
He  called  Uilm  of  harps,  and  bade  the  fong  to 
rile.  *''  No  falling  fire,  that  is  only  feen,  and 
then  retires  in  night ;  no  departing  meteor  was 
he  that  is  laid  fo  low.  He  was  like  the  ftrong- 
beaming  fun,  long  rejoicing  on  bis  hill.  Call  the 
names  of  his  fathers,  from  their  dwellings  old  i'*  ■ 

I-thorno  fj  faid  the  bard,  that  rilert  niidfl  ridgy 

feas !  Yv'hy  is  thy  head  fo  gloomy,  in  the  ocean's 

O  2  miflr 

*  An  ifiand  of  Scandinavia. 

■j-  This  epilbde  is,  in  the  original,  extreinely  beautiful.  I: 
IS  fet  to  that  wild  kind  of  mufic  which  fome  of  the  High- 
landers diftinguifli  by  the  title  of  Fo/i  Oi-marra,  or  the  Sonr 
ef  mermaids.  Some  part  01  the  air  is  abfolutely  infernal,  but 
there  are  many  returns  in  the  meauire  which  are  inexpreinbly 
wild  and  beautiful.  From  th€  genius  of  the  mulic,  I  lliould 
think  it  came  originally  from  Scandinavia;  for  the  ficTtions 
delivered  down  concerning  t  he  0/-,»»<2r/<2,(  who  are  reputed  the 
authors  of  themulic),exaCTl}  corrtfpond  with  the  notions  cf 
the  northern  nations  concerning  their  dira:  orgoJJeJffs  of  death. 

—Of 
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rnift  ?  From  thy  vales  came  forth  a  race,  fearleis 
as  thy  ftror.g-v.'jnged  eagles  j  the  race  of  Colgorm 
of  iron  Ihieids,  dwellers  of  Loda's  hall. 

In  Tormoth's  rcfounding  ifle,  arofe  Lurthan, 
flreamy  hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  over  a  lilent 
vale.  There,  at  foamy  Cruruth's  fource,  dwelt 
Runnar,  hunter  of  boars  !  His  daughter  was  fair 
as  a  fun-beam,  white-bofomed  Strina-dona  ! 

Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron  fhields; 
many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to  Rurmar's 
echoing  hall.  They  came  to  woo  the  maid,  the 
ilately  huntrcfs  of  Tormoth  wild.  But  thou  look- 
eft  carelefs  from  thy  fteps,  high-bofomed  Strina- 
:icna  ! 

If  on  the  heath  fhe  moved,  her  breaft  was  whi- 
ter than  the  down  of  Cana  * ;  if  on  the  fea-beat 
iliorc,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean.  Her 
eves  were  two  ftars  of  light.  Her  face  was  hea- 
■\en's  bow  in  {howers.  Her  dark  hair  flowed 
round  it,  like  the  ftreaming  clouds.  Thou  wcrt 
the  dweller  of  fouls,  white-handed  Strina-dona  ! 

Colgonn  came,  in  his  Ihip,  and  Corcul-Suran, 
king  of  ihells.  The  brothers  came,  from  I-thor- 
no,  to  vroo  the  fun-beam  of  Tormoth  wild.  She 
Jaw  them  in  their  echoing  Heel.  Her  foul  was 
fixed  on  blue-eyed  Colgorm.  f  Ul-lochlin's  night- 
ly eye  looked  in,  and  faw  the  toffing  arms  of 
Strina-dona. 

Wrathful 

—Of  all  the  names  in  this  epifode,  there  is  none  of  a  Galic 
original, except  Strina-dona,  which  figniiies  thefrifcofhiioes. 

*  The  CiUia  is  a  certain  kind  of  grafs,  which  grows  plen- 
tifully in  the  heathy  moraflcs  of  the  north.  Its  ftalk  is  of 
the  reedy  kind,  and  it  carries  a  tuft  of  down  very  much 
refembling  cotton.  If  is  exceflively  white,  and  confequent- 
ly  often  introduced  by  the  bards  in  their  fimiles  concern- 
ing the  beauty  of  women. 

f  Ul-Iochli'n,  the  guide  to  Lachlin;  the  name  of  a  ftar- 
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Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their  fla- 
inhig  eyes,  in  filence,  met.  They  turned  away, 
^hey  ftruck  the^r  fhields.  Tlieir  hands  were 
trembhng  on  their  fwords.  They  rulhed  into 
the  ftrife  of  heroes,  for  long-haired  Strina-dona. 

Corcul-Suran  fell  in  blood.  On  his  ifle,  raged 
the  ftrength  of  his  father.  He  turned  Colgorm, 
from  I-thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the  winds.  In 
Crathmo-craulo's  rocky  field,  he  dwelt  by  a  fo- 
reign flream.  Nor  darkened  the  king  alone,  that 
beam  of  light  was  near,  the  daughter  of  echoing 
Tormoth,  white-armed  Strina-dona  *. 

*  The  continuation  of  this  epifode  is  jiift  now  in  my 
lands ;  but  the  language  is  fo  different  from,  and  the  ideas 
fo  unworthy  of,  Offian,  that  I  have  rejeiSed  it,  as  an  in- 
terpoJation  by  a  modern  bard. 


o 
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ARGITMENT. 

Oflian,  after  fomc  general  reflecSlions,  defcribes  the  (ituation 
of  Fingal,  and  the  pofition  of  the  army  of  Lochlin.  The 
converfation  of  Starno  and  Swaran.  The  epifode  of  Cor- 
man-trunar  and  Foinar-bragal.  Starno,  from  his  own 
example,  recommends  to  Swaran  to  furprife  Fingal,  who 
had  retired  alone  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  Swaran 's 
refufal,  Starno  undertakes  the  enterprize  himfelf,  is  over- 
come, and  taken  prifoner,  by  Fingal.  He  is  difmiffed? 
after  a  feverc  reprimand  for  his  cruelty. 
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X'V  HENCE  is  the  ftream  of  years  ?  Whither  do 
they  roll  along  ?  Wuere  have  they  hid  in  mift, 
their  many-coloured  lide^  ? 

I  look  into  the  times  of  old,  but  they  feem 
dim  to  Oflian's  eyes,  like  relieved  moon-beams 
on  a  dirtant  lake.  Here  rife  the  red  beams  of 
v/ar !  There,  filent,  dwells  a  feeble  race  !  They 
mark  no  years  with  their  deeds,  as  flow  they  pais 
along.  Dweller  between  the  Ihields !  Thou  that 
awakeft  the  failing  foul !  Defcend  from  thy  wall, 
harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices  three  !  Come  with 
that  which  kindles  the  pall ;  rear  the  forms  of 
old,  on  their  own  dark-brown  years  ! 

*  U-thorno,  hill  of  ftorms,  I  behold  my  race 
on  thy  fide.     Fingal  is  bending,  in  night,  over 

Duth- 


*  The  bards,  who  were  always  ready  to  fupply  what  they 
thought  deficient  in  the  poems  of  Oflian,have  inferted  a  great 
many  incidents  between  the  fecond  and  third  duan  of  Cath-lo- 
da.  Their  interpolations  are  fo  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
genuine  remains  of  OlTian,  that  it  tookme  very  little  time  to 
mark  them  out,  and  totally  to  rejeA  them.  If  the  modern 
Scotch  and  Irifli  bards  have  fhewn  any  judgment,  it  is  in 
afcribing  their  own  compofitions  to  names  of  antiquity,  for 
by  that  means  they  themfelves  have  efcaped  that  contempt 
which  the  authors  of  fuch  futile  performances  mud  necefTa- 
rily  have  met  v/ith  from  people  of  true  tafle.  I  was  led  into 
this  obfervation  by  an  Irifli  poem  jufl:  now  before  me.  It 
concerns  a  defcent  made  by  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  on 
Ireland,  and  is  the  work,  fays  the  traditional  preface  prefixed 
to  it,  of  OJfian  Mac-Fion.  It  however  appears,  from  feveral 
pious  ejaculations,  that  it  was  rather  the  compofition  of  fome 
good  prieil,  in  thefiftcenth  or  fixteenthccntury,for  he  fpeaks, 
with  great  devotion,  of  pilgrimage,  and  more  particularly  of 

the 
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Duth-maruno's  tomb.  Near  him  are  the  fteps 
of  his  heroes,  hunters  of  the  boar.  By  Tur- 
thor's  Itream  the  hoft  of  LochHn  is  deep  in  Ihades. 
The  wrathful  kings  flood  on  two  hiils  j  they 
looked  forward  from  their  bolTy  fhields.  They 
looked  forward  to  the  ftars  of  night,  red  wan-, 
dering  in  the  wefi:.  Cruth-loda  bends  from  high, 
like  a  formiefs  meteor  in  clouds.  He  fends 
abroad  the  winds,  and  marks  them,  with  his 
figns.  Starno  forefaw,  that  Morven's  king  was 
not  to  yield  in  war. 

He  twice  ftruck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He  ruflied 
before  his  fon.  He  hummed  a  furly  fong  j  and 
heard  his  hair  in  wind.  Turned  *  from  one  an- 
other, they  ftood,  like  two  oaks,  which  different 
winds  had  bent ;  each  hangs  over  its  own  loud 
rill,  and  fhakes  its  boughs  in  the  courfe  of  blalh. 

«  Annir," 


the  blue-eyed  daughters  of  tie  con'uent.  Religious,  however,  as 
this  poet  was,  he  was  not  altogether  decent  in  the  fcenes 
he  introduces  between  Swar^n  and  the  wife  of  Co7igcullion, 
both  of  whom  he  reprefents  as  giants.  It  happening,  un- 
fortunately, that  Congcullion  was  only  of  a  moderate  flature, 
bis  wife,  without  hefitation,  preferred  Swaran,  as  a  more 
adequate  match  for  her  own  gigantic  fize.  From  this  fata! 
preference  proceeded  fo  much  mifchief,  that  the  good  poet 
altogether  loft  fight  of  his  principal  atlion,  and  he  ends 
the  piece  with  advice  to  men  in  the  choice  of  their  wives  j 
which,  however  good  it  may  be,  I  fhall  leave  coacealed  in 
the  obfcurity  of  the  original. 

*  The  furly  attitude  of  Starno  and  Swaran  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  their  fierce  and  uncomplying  difpofitions.  Their  cha- 
racters, at  firft  fight,  feem  little  ditlerent  ;  but,  upon  exa- 
mination, we  find  that  the  poet  has  dcxterouily  diltinguifli- 
ed  between  them.  They  were  both  dark,  flubborn,  haugh- 
ty, and  referved  ;  but  Starno  was  cunning,  revengeful,  and 
Cruel,  to  the  higheft  degree;  the  diipolition  of  Swaran, 
though  favage,  was  lefo  bloody,  and  fomewhat  tintSlured 
■with  generofity.  It  is  doing  injuflice  to  Offian  to  fay  that 
he  had  not  a  great  variety  of  «h»radler». 
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«  Annir,"  faid  Starno  of  lakes,  "  was  a  fire 
that  confumed  of  old.  He  poured  death  from 
his  eyes,  along  the  rtrlving  fields.  His  joy  was 
in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood  to  him  was  a  lummer 
ftream,  that  brings  joy  to  withered  vales,  from  its 
own  molTy  rock.  He  came  forth  to  the  lake 
Luth-cormo,  to  meet  the  tall  Cornian-trunar,  he 
from  Urlor  of  ftreams,  dweller  of  battle's  wing." 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal, 
with  his  dark-bofomed  fliips.  He  faw  the  daugh- 
ter of  Annir,  white-armed  Foina-bragal.  He 
faw  her!  Nor  carelefs  roiled  her  eyes,  on  the  rider 
of  ftormy  waves.  She  fled  to  his  Ihip  in  dark- 
nefs,  like  a  moon-beam  thro'  a  nightly  vale.  An- 
nir purfued  along  the  deep ;  he  called  the  winds 
of  heaven.  Nor  alone  Avas  the  king  !  Starno 
was  by  his  fide.  Like  U-thorno's  young  eagle, 
I  turned  my  eyes  on  my  father. 

We  rulhed  into  roaring  Urlor.  With  his 
people  came  tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought  j 
but  the  foe  prevailed.  In  his  wrath  my  father 
flood.  He  lopped  the  young  trees,  with  his  fword; 
His  eyes  rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I  marked  the 
foul  of  the  king,  and  I  retired  in  night.  From 
the  field  I  took  a  broken  helmet:  a  Ihield  that  waS 
pierced  with  fteel ;  pointlefs  was  the  fpear  in  my 
hand.     I  went  to  find  the  foe. 

On  a  rock  fat  tall  Corman-trunar,  befide  his 
burning  oak ;  and  near  him,  beneath  a  tree,  fat 
deep-bofomed  Foina-bragal.  I  threw  my  broken 
(hield  before  her.  I  fpoke  the  words  of  peace* 
*'  Befide  his  rolling  fi^a,  lies  Annir  of  many  lakes. 
The  king  was  pierced  in  battle ;  and  Starno  is  to 
raife  his  tomb,  Mv,  a  Ton  of  Loda,  he  fends  to 
white-handed  Foina,  to  bid  her  fend  a  lock  from 
her  hair,  to  reft  v^'ith  her  father,  in  earth.  And 
thou  king  of  roaring  Urlor,  let  the  battle  ceafe, 

till 
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till  Annir  receive  the  fliell,  from  fiery-eyed  Cruth- 
loda." 

*  Burfting  into  tears,  fhe  rofe,  and  tore  a  lock 
from  her  hair ;  a  lock,  which  wandered  in  the 
blaft  ;  along  her  heaving  breaft.  Corman-trunar 
gave  the  fhell ;  and  bade  me  to  rejoice  before 
him.  I  refted  in  the  fliade  of  night ;  and  hid 
my  face  in  my  helmet  deep.  Sleep  defcended  on 
the  foe.  I  rofe  like  a  flalking  ghoft.  I  pierced 
the  fide  of  Corman-trunar.  Nor  did  Foina-bra- 
gal  efcape.    She  rolled  her  white  bofom  in  blood. 

Why  then,  daughter  of  heroes,  didft  thou 
wake  my  rage  ? 

Morning  rofe.  The  foe  were  fled,  like  the 
departure  of  mift.  Annir  flruck  his  bofiy  fliield. 
He  called  his  dark-haired  fon.  I  came  ftreaked 
with  wandering  blood ;  thrice  rofe  the  fhout  of 
the  king,  like  tlie  burlting  forth  of  a  fquall  of 
wind,  from  a  cloud,  by  night.  We  rejoiced  three 
days  above  the  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of 
heaven.  They  came,  from  all  the  winds,  to  feaft 
on  Annir's  foes.  Swaran!  Fingal  is  alonef,  on 
his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy  fpear  pierce  the  king 
in  fecret ;  like  Annir,  my  foul  (hall  rejoice. 

««  Son 

*  Offian  is  very  partial  to  the  fair  fex.  Even  the  daughter 
of  the  cruel  Annir,  the  filler  of  the  revengeful  and  bloody 
Starno,  partakes  not  of  thofe  difagreeable  chara<£lers  fo  pe- 
culiar to  her  family.  She  is  altogether  tender  and  delicate. 
Homer,  ol  all  ancient  poets,  ufes  the  fex  with  lead  ceremony. 
His  cold  contempt  is  even  worfe  than  the  downright  abui'e 
of  the  moderns;  for  to  draw  abufe  imphes  the  poffefiion  of 
fome  merit. 

f  Fingal,  according  tothe  cnftomof  the  Caledonian  kings, 
had  retired  to  a  hill  alone,  as  he  himfelf  was  to  rcfume  the 
command  of  the  army  the  next  day.  Starno  might  have 
fome  intelligence  of  the  king's  retiring,  v/hich  occafions  his 
requeft  to  Swaran,  to  ftab  him,  as  he  forefaw,  by  his  art  of 
<livination,  that  he  could  not  overcome  him  in  open  battle. 
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<*  Son  of  Annir,"  faid  Swaran,  "  I  fhall  not 
flay  in  fhades.  I  move  forth  in  light:  the  hawks 
rulh  from  all  their  winds.  They  are  wont  to 
trace  my  courfe :  it  is  not  harmlefs  thro'  war.i' 

Burning  rofe  the  rage  of  the  king.  He  thrice 
raifed  his  gleaming  fpear.  But,  ftarting,  he  fpared 
his  fon ;  and  rulhed  into  the  night.  By  Turthor's 
ftream  a  cave  is  dark,  the  dwelling  of  Conban- 
carglas.  There  he  laid  the  helmet  of  kings,  and 
called  the  maid  of  Lulan  :  but  (he  was  diftant  far, 
in  Loda's  refounding  hall. 

Swelling  in  his  rage,  he  ftrode  to  where  Fingal 
lay  alone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his  fhield,  on 
his  own  Itcret  hill. 

Stern  hunter  of  fliaggy  boars  !  no  feeble  maid 
is  laid  before  thee.  No  boy,  on  his  ferny  bed, 
by  Turthor's  murmuring  ftream.  Here  is  ipread 
the  couch  of  the  mighty,  from  which  they  rife 
to  deeds  of  death !  Hunter  of  fhaggy  boars,  awa- 
ken not  the  terrible ! 

Starno  came  murmuring  on  :  Fingal  arofe  in 
arms.  "  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night?"  Silent 
he  threw  the  fpear.  They  mixed  their  gloomy 
ftiife.  The  fliield  of  Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain. 
He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The  early  beam  arofe. 
It  was  then  Fingal  beheld  the  king.  He  rolled 
awhile  his  lilent  eyes.  He  thought  of  other  days, 
when  white-bofomed  Agandecca  moved  like  the 
mufic  of  fongs.  He  loofed  the  thong  from  his 
hands.  Son  of  Annir,  he  faiJ,  retire.  R^^  ire 
to  Gormai  of  (hells ;  a  beam  that  was  fet  returns. 
I  remember  tiiywhite-bofomed  daughter;  dread- 
ful king  away  !  Go  to  thy  troub  cd  dwelling, 
cloudy  f  3e  of  the  lovely  !  Let  the  ftranger  inun 
thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the  hall  ! 

A  lale  of  the  times  of  old  ! 

END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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